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And ſo willing we are to believe well of their union, 
that we hardly allow it juſt to ſpeak, or even think 
of em apart. It may however be queſtion d, whe- 
ther the practice of the world, in this reſpect be an- 
ſwerable to our ſpeculation. Tis certain that we 
ſometimes meet with inſtances which ſeem to make 
againſt this general ſuppoſition, We have known 
people, who having the appearance of great zeal in 
religion, have yet wanted even the common affecti- 
ons of Humanity, and ſhewn themſelves extremely 
degenerate and corrupt, Others, again, who have 
paid little regard to religion, and been conſider d as 
mere ATHE1STS, have yet been obſery'd to pra- 
ctiſe the rules of morality, and act in many caſes 
with ſuch good meaning and affection towards man- 
kind, as might ſeem to force an acknowledgment of 
their being virtucus, And, in general, we find mere 
moral principles of ſuch weight, that in our dealings 
with men, we are ſeldom ſatisfy d by the fulleſt af- 
ſurance given us of their zeal in religion, till we hear 

ſomething further of their character, If we are told, 

| -&3 5 


ELIGION and VIRTUE appear in many re- %cafion of 
ſpects ſo nearly related, that they are gene- this IN- 
rally preſum d inſeparable companions, IAT. 


6 


Book f. a man is religious; we ſtill aſſt, What are his mo- 

WY © rals?” But if we hear at firſt that he has honeſt 
Occaſion of moral principles, and is a man of natural juſtice and 
this TIN- good temper, we ſeldom think of the other queſtion, 
nr. 


A INQUIRY 


Whether he be religious and devout ?” 
THr1s has given occaſion to enquire, © What 

1% honeſty or VIRTUE is, conſider d by it-felf; and 
in what manner it is influenc'd by religion: how 
« far religian neceſſarily implies virtue; and whe - 
« ther it be a true ſaying, That it is impoſſible for 
« an Atheiſt to be virtuous, or ſhare any real degree 
« of honeſty, or MERIT.” 

AND here it cannot juſtly be wonder'd at, if the 
»1-thod of explaining things ſhou'd appear ſome-what 
unuſual ; ſince the ſubject- matter has been ſo little 


examin d, and is of ſo nice and dangerous ſpeculati- 


on. For ſo much is the _ part of mankind 
alarm'd by the freedom of ſome late pens; and fo 


great a jealouſy is rais'd every where on this ac- 


count; that whatever an author may ſuggeſt in fa- 
vour of religion, he will gain little credit in the 
cauſe, if he allows the leaſt advantage to any other 
principle. On the other fide, the men of wit and 
raillery, whoſe pleaſanteſt entertainment is in the ex- 
poling the weak fides of religion, are fo deſperately 
afraid of being drawn into any ſerious thoughts of 
it, that they look upon a man as guilty of foul play, 
who afſumes the air of a free writer, and at the 


ſame time preſerves any regard for the principles of 


natural religion. They are apt to give as little 
quarter as they receive: and are reſolv'd to think as 
ill of the morals of their antagoniſts, as their anta- 
goniſts can poſſibly think of theirs. Neither of em, 
it ſcems, will allow the leaſt advantage to the other. 


*Tis as bard to perſuade one ſort, that there is any 


virtue in religion, as the other, that there is any 
virtue out of the verge of their particular communi=- 
ty. So that, between both, an author muſt paſs 
his time ill, who dares plead for religion and moral 
vie, without Icileuing the force of either; but 


concerning VIA r. 7 


allowing to each its proper province, and due rank, Part 1. 
vou d hinder their being made enemys by detracti- Oda 
on. $ 2. 
HowEveR it be: if we wou'd pretend to give 
the leaſt new light, or explain any thing effectually, 
within the intended compaſs of this inguiry; tis ne- 
ceſſary to take things pretty deep; and endeavour, 
by ſome ſhort ſcheme, to repreſent the original of 
each opinion, whether natural or unnatural, relating 
to the DeiTY. And if we can happily get clear of 
this thorny part of our philoſophy; the reſt, tis 
hop d, may prove more plain and eaſy. 


SECT. u. 


N THE Whole of things (or in the univerſe) State of 
either all is according to a good order, and the Opinions. 
moſt agreeable to a general intereſt: or there is that 
which is otherwiſe, and might poſſibly have been 
better conſtituted, more wiſely contriv'd, and with 
more advantage to the general intereſt of Beings, or | 
of the whole. | 
Ir every thing which exiſts be cocenting to a good 
order, and for the beſt; then of neceſſity there is no 
ſuch thing as real ILL in the univerſe, nothing ILL. 
with reſpect to the whole. 
WHATSOEVER, then, is ſo as that it cou'd not 
really have been better,, or any way better order d, is 
perfectly good. Whatſoever in the order of the 
world can be call'd ILL, mult imply a poſhbility in 
the nature of the thing to have been better contriv d, 
or order d. For if it cou'd not; it is perfect, and 
as it ſnou d be. 

WHATSOEVER is really ILL, therefore, muſt be 
caus'd or produc'd, either by de/ign (that is to ſay, 
with knowledg and intelligence) or, in defect of this, 
by hazard, and mere chance. 
IF there be any thing ILL in the univerſe from de 
An, then that which diſpoſes all things, is no one 


8 Am TINQUIRY 
Book 1. good deſigning principle. For either the one deſign- 
WV ing principle” is it-ſelf corrupt; or there is ſome other 

State of in being which operates contrarily, and is ILL. 

Opinions. IF there be any ILL in the univerſe from mere 

chance ; then a deſigning principle or mind, whether 

good or bad, cannot be the cauſe of all things. And 
conſequently if there be ſuppos'd a deſigning princi- 
ple, who is the cauſe only of good, but cannot pre- 
vent the ill which happens from chance, or from a 
contrary ill deſign; then there can be ſuppos d in 
reality no ſuch thing as a ſuperior good deſign or 
mind, other than what is impotent and defective : for 
not to correct, or totally to exclude that ill of chance, 

or of a contrary ill deſign, muſt proceed either from 
impotency, or iil-will. 

WHATSOEVER is e any degree over the | 
world, or rules in nature with diſcernment and a 
mind, is what, by univerſal agreement, men call 
Gop. If there are ſeveral ſuch ſuperior minds, they 

are ſo many gods : but if that ſingle, or thoſe ſeveral 

| ſuperiors are not in their nature neceſſarily good, 
they rather take the name of D&zmon. ; 

To believe therefore that every thing is govern'd, 
order d, or regulated fer the beſt, by a deſigning prin- 
ciple, or mind, neceſſarily good and permanent, is 

to be a perfect TuBIs r. 

To believe nothing of a deſigning principle or 
mind, nor any cauſe, meaſure, or rule of things, but 
chance ; fo that in nature neither the intereſt of he 

_ evhole, nor of any particulars, can be ſaid to be in 
the leaſt deſign d, * or aim d at; is to be a 
perfect ATHE1ST. 

Too believe no one fopreme deſigning principle or 
mind, but rather vo, three, or more, (tho' in their 
nature good is to be a POLYTHEIST. 

To believe the governing mind, or minds, not ab- 
ſolutely and neceſtarily good, nor contin'd to what is 
beit, but capable of acting according to mere will or 
fancy; is to be a D&monisT. 


THERE are few who think always conliſtently or | 


W g. > =D 
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according to one certain hypotheſis, upon any ſub- Part 1. 
jet ſo abſtruſe and intricate, as the cauſe of all \ ww 
things, and the OEconomy or government of the uni- F. 2. 
rere. For tis evident in the caſe of the moſt devour 
people, even by their own confeſhon, that there are 
times when their faith hardly can ſupport 'em in the 
belief of a ſupreme wiſdom; and that they are often 
tempted to judg diſadvantageouſly of a providence, 
and juſt adminiſtration in the whole. | 
Tur alone, therefore, is to be call'd a man's 
opinion, which is of any other the molt habitual to 
him, and occurs upon molt occaſions. So that tis 
hard to pronounce certainly of any man, that he ir 
an Atheiſt ; becauſe unleſs his whole thoughts are at 
all ſeaſons, and on all occaſions, ſteddily bent againſt 
all ſuppoſition or imagination of de/rgn in things, he 
is no perfect ATHEIST, In the fame manner, if a 
man's thoughts are not at all times [teddy and re- 
ſolute againit all imagination of chance, fortune, or 
ill deſign in things, he is no perfect THEIST, But 
if any-one believes more of chance and confuſion 
than of deſign ; he is to beeſteem'dmore ax ATHEIST 
than @ Theiſt, from that which moſt predominates, 
or has the aſcendent. And in caſe he believes more 
of the prevalency of an ill -deſigning principle, than 
of a good one, he is rather a Dzmon1$sT; and may 
be jultly fo call d, from the fide to which the bal- 
lance of his judgment molt inclines. 
ALL theſe ſorts both of Dæmoniſin, Polytheiſm, 
| Atheiſm, and Theiſm, may be mix d. Religion 
_ excludes only perfect Atheiſm. Perfect Demoniſts un- 
doubtedly there are in religion; becauſe we know 
| Whole nations who worſhip a Devil or Fiend, to 
whom they ſacrifice and offer prayers and ſupplicati- 
ons, iu reality on no other account than becauſe they 


bo As thus: 5 „ 
1. Theiſm with Daemoniſm: 2. Daemoniſm with Poly- 


BY theiſm: 3. Theiſm with Achciſm: 4. Dacmoniſm with 


16 


Book 1. fear him. And we know very well that in ſome reli- 

YN gions, there are thoſe who expreſly give no other idea 
of of Con, than of a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing ill, 
Opinions. 


State 


An INQUIRY 


and ordaining to miſery ; which in effect is the ſame 
as to ſubſtitute a Dx Mon, or devil, in his room. 
Now, ſince there are theſe ſeveral opinions concern- 
1 a ſuperior power ; and ſince there may be found 
rhaps ſome perſons, who have no form'd opinion 
at all upon this ſubject; either thro' Scepticiſm, ne- 
gligence of thought, or confuſion of judgment: the 
conſide ration is, how any of theſe opinions, or this 
want of any opinion, may poſſibly confilt with vix- 
TUE and MERIT; or be compatible with an 888 8 
or moral character. 


Atheiſm: 3. Polytheiſm with Atheiſm : 6. Theiſm (as it 


ſtands in oppoſition to Daemoniſm, and denotes goodneſs 


in the ſuperior Deity) with Polythciſm: . The fame 
Theiſm or Polytheiſm with Dacmoniſm: 8, Or with 


Daemoniim and Atheiſm. 


1. As when the one chief mind, or ſovereign Being, is | 


(in the belicver's ſenſe) divided between a good and an ill 


- Dature, by being the cauſe of ill as well as good: or o- 


therwiſe when two diſtin and contrary principles ſubſiſt; 


| one, the author of all good, the other of all ill. 


2. „ As when there is not one, but ſeveral corrupt minds 


who govern; which opinion may be call'd Polydaemoniſm. 


3. As when chance is not excluded; but God and 
chance divide. 

4. As when an evil Mis ad cs Arts. 

3. As when many minds and chance divide. 

6. As when there are more principal minds than one, 


| bar agreeing in good, with one and the ſame will and rea- 


7. As when the ſame ſyſtem of Deity or correſponding 
_ deitys ſubſiſts, together with a contrary principle, or with 


ſeveral contrary principles or governing minds. 
8. As when the laſt cafe is, together with chance, 
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PART I 


| SECT. I. 


7 HEN we refle& on any ordinary frame or 4 conflite 
conſtitution either of art or nature; and Lion. 
conſider how hard it is to give the leaſt 

account of a particular part, without a competent 

knowledg of the whole: we need not wonder to 

find our-ſelves at a loſs in many things relating to 
the conſtitution and frame of nature her- ſelf. For hole and 
to what end in nature many things, even whole ſpe- Pts. 
cies of creatures, refer; or to what purpoſe they 

ſerve; will be hard for any - one juſtly to determine: 

| bur to what end the many proportions and various 


ſhapes of parts in many creatures actually ſerve; we 
are able, by the help of ſtudy and obſervation, to de- 
monſtrate, with great e 5 
We know that every creature has a private good 
and intereſt of his on; which nature has compel'd 
him to ſeek, by all the advantages afforded him, 
I withia the compaſs of his make. We know that 
there is in reality a right and a wrong ſtate of every 
creature; and that his right-one is by nature for- 
warded, and by bimſclf affectionately ſought. There | 
being therefore in every creature a certain intereſt or Intereſt or 
good; there mult be alſo a certain Ex D, to which e- end in crea- 
very thing in his conſtitution mult naturally refer. tes. 
To this End if any thing, either in his appetites, 
paſſions, or affections, be not conducing, but the 
contrary; we muſt of neceſſity own it to him. 
And in this manner he is :{/, with reſpect to him 12 5 
as he certainly 1 is, with * to athers * his 
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Book 1. when any ſuch appetites or paſſions make him any- 


Wow way injurious to em. Now, if by the natural con- 
Tatereft of ſtitution of any rational creature, the ſame irregula- 
the ſpecies. ritys of appetite which make him ill to others, make 


Goodneſs. 


Private Sr. © conſtituted as to himſelf.” But we ſhou'd hard- 
STEM. 


him ill alſo to himſelf; and if the fame regularity of 
affections, which cauſes him to be good in one ſenſe, 8 
cauſes him to be good alſo in the other ; then is that 
goodneſs by which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
good and advantage to himſelf. And thus virtue 
and intereſt may be found at laſt to agree. 

OF this we ſhall conſider particularly in the latter 
part of our inquiry. Our firſt deſign is, to ſee if we 
can clearly determine what that quality is to which 
we give the name of goodneſs, or vid run. 


SHou'D a hiſtorian or traveller deſcribe tous 4 


certain creature of a more ſolitary diſpoſition than e- 
ver was yet heard of; one who had neither mate nor 
fellow of any kind; nothing of his own likeneſs, to- 
wards which he ſtood well-affeted or inclin'd; nor 


any thing without, or beyond himſelf, for which he 


had the leaſt paſſion or concern: we might be apt to 
ſay perhaps, without much heſitation, That this 

« was doubtleſs a very melancholy creature, and that 
& in this unſociable and ſullen ſtate he was like to 
* have a very diſconſolate kind of life.” But 
if we were aſſur d, that notwithſtanding all appear- 
ances, the creature enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had 

a great reliſh of life, and was in nothing wanting d 


his own good; we might acknowledg perhaps, 


That the creature was no monſter, nor abſurdly 


ly, after all, be indue d to ſay of him, That he 


% was a good creature.” However, ſhou'd 
it be urg'd againſt us, That ſuch as he was, the | 


creature was ſtill perfed? in himſelf, and therefore 


<« to be clteem'd good: for what had he to do with 
« others 2” In this ſenſe, indeed, we 
might be forc'd to acknowledg, That he was a 
« good creature; if he cou'd be underſtood to be 


.** abſolute and compleat in himſelf; without any F 
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real relation to any thing in the univerſe beſides.” Part 2. 


For ſhou'd there be any where in nature @ ſtems of TY 
which this living creature was to be conſider d as a 


§. 1. 


part ; then cou d he no-wiſe be allow d good; whillt Sytem of 


he plainly appear d to be ſuch a pan, as made ra- 


ther to the harm than good of that ſyſtem or le 
in which he was included, | 


IF therefore, in the ſtructure of this or any other 
animal, there be any thing which points beyond him- 


ſelf, and by which he is plainly diſcover'd to have 
relation to ſome other being or nature beſides his 


own; then will this animal undoubtedly be eſteem d 


a part of ſome other ſyſtem. For inſtance, if an ani- 
mal has the proportions of a male, it ſhews he has 


relation to a female. And the reſpective proporti- 


ons both of the male and female will be allow'd, 
doubtleſs, to have a joint-relation to another exiſt- 


ence and order of things beyond themſelves. So 


that the creatures are both of em to be conſider d 
as parts of another hſtem: which is that of a par- 


ticular race or ſpecies of living creatures, who have 
ſome one common nature, or are provided for, by 
ſome one order or conſtitutian of things ſubſiſting to- 


gether, and co-operating towards their conſervation 
and ſupport, . 5 


he ſpecies. 


lx the ſame manner, if a whole ſpecies of animals Animal | 
contribute „„ ſome o- Syſtem. 


cher; then is that whole ſpecies, in general, a part 
only of ſome other ſyſtem. W 
For inſtance; to the exiſtence of the ſpider, that 


of the fly is abſolutely neceſſary. The heedleſs 


flight, weak frame, and tender body of this latter in- 
ſect, firs and determines him as much à prey, as the 


rough make, watchfulneſa, and cunning of the form- 
er, fits him for rapine, and the enſnaring part. The 
web and wing are ſuted to each other. And in the 


ſtructure of each of theſe animals, there is as appa- 
rent and perfect a relation to the other, as in our 


own bodys there is a relation of limbs and organs; 2 


or, as in the branches or leaves of a tree, we ſee a 


. n.. B | 
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Book 1. relation of each to the other, and all, in common, ta 


WV one root and trunk. 
Is the ſame manner are flys alſo neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of other creatures, both fowls and fiſh. 
And thus are other ſpecies or kinds ſubſervient to one 


another; as being parts of à certain ſiſtem, and in- 


cluded in one and the ſame order of Beings. 


So that there is a ſyſtem of all animals; an ani» 


mal-order or OEconomy, according to which the ani- 
mal affairs are regulated and diſpos d. 
Sytem of Now, if the whole ſyſtem of animals, together 


the earth. with that of vegetables, "at af cir ah in this 
| inferior world, be y compre in ont 


.... and if, oa, 


globe or earth it - ſelf to have a real 
Planetary dence on 3 beyond; as, for — 
item. either on its ſun, the & or its fellow - planets: 
| then is it in reality a AR r only of ſome other ſy- 
ſtem. And if it be allow'd that there is in like man- 
Univerſal ner a SYSTEM of all things, and a univerſal nature; 
ſtem. there can be no particu ' being or ſyſtem which is 
rere. 


verſe : for if it be inſignificant and of no uſe, it is a 
fault or imperfection, and conſequently ill in the ge- 


neral ſyſtem. 


Tukxzrox if any being be wholly and really 
ILL, it muſt be ill with reſpect to the univerſal ſy- 

ſtem ; wad thes the Selle of the univerſe is ill, or 
imperfe&. But if the ill of one private ſyſtem be the 


gaod of others; if it makes {till to the good of the 


general ſyſtem (as when one creature lives by the 
deſtruction of another ; one thing is . from 


the corruption of another; or one planetary 


@ TR ſwallow up another) P_— 


private en ill in it-ſelf; any mort 
has the pals of ging teeth is ill, . 


body which is fo conſtituted, that without this oc - 5 
caſion of pain, it wou d ſuffer worſe, by being de- 


ive. 
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So that we cannot ſay of any being, that it is Part 2. 
wholly and abſolutely ill, unleſs we can politively CV 
ſhew and aſcertain, that what we call 11 is no F. 1. 
where G600D beſides, in any other ſyſtem, or with A ſelute 
reſpe to any other order or economy whatſoever. JL. 

Bur were there in the world any intire ſpecies of Kclative 


animals deſtructive to every other, it might be juſt- ILL. 


ly call d an 1 ſpecies; as being ill in the animal- 
em. And if in any ſpecies of animals (as in 
men, for example) one man is of a nature pernici- 


odus to the reſt, he is in this reſpect juſtly (til'd az 11 


N 
WI do not however ſay of any-one, that he is Good and 


an ill man becauſe he has the plague-ſpots upon him, ill man. 
or becauſe he has convulſive fits which make him 


ſtrike and wound ſuch as approach him. Nor do we 


| ſay on the other ſide, that he is a good man, when 


having his hands ty'd up, he is hinder d from doing 
the e he deſigns; or (which is in a manner the 
ſame) when he abſtains from executing his ill pur- 
poſe, thro a fear of ſome impending puniſhment, or 
thro the allurement of ſome exterior reward. | 

So that in a ſenſible creature, that which is not 
done thro any affection at all, makes neither good 
nor ill in the nature of that creature; who then only 
is ſuppos d good; when the good or ill of the ſyſtem 
to which he has relation, n 
ſome paſſion or affection movin We 

SINCE it is therefore by M merely that a Gmdnefs 
creature is eſteem d good or ill, natural or unna- ,, «- 
tural ; our buſineſs will be, to examine which are _ 
the good and natural, and which the ill and uuna- * 
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SECT. II. 


ud bitt place then, it may be obſerv'd, that if 
there be an affection n any ſubje& conſi- 
der'd as private good, which is * not really ſuch, but 
imaginary ; this affection, as being ſuperfluous, and 
dettacting from the force of other Tomi and good 
— is in it-ſelf vicious and ill, even in reſpect 
of the private intereſt or happineſs of the creature. 
Ir there can poſſibly be ſuppos d in a creature 
ſuch an affection towards ſelf-good, as is actually, 


in its natural degree, conducing to his private inte- 


reſt, and at the ſame time inconſiſtent with the pub- 
lick good; this may indeed be call'd (till a vitious af- 
ſection : and on this fuppoſition a creature * cannot 
really be good and natural in reſpect of his ſociety 
or publick, without being ill and unnatural towards 
himfelf, But if the affection be then only injurious 
to the ſociety, when it is immoderate, and not ſo 
when it is moderate, duly temper d, and allay'd ; 
then is the immoderate degree of the affection truly 
vitious, but not the moderate. And thus, if there 
be found in any creature a more than ordinary ſelf- 
coneernment, or regard to private which is in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt of the or publick ; 
eras Pagan for won an ill and viti- 
ous affeftion. And this is what we commonly call 
+ SELFISHNESS, and diſapprove ſo much, in what- 
ever creature we happen to diſcover it. f 
Os the other fide, if the affection towards prirate a 
or ſelf- good, however ſelſiſh it may be eſteem d, is 

in reality not only conſiſtent with publick good, but 

.in ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be ſuch, 

perhaps, as for the good of the ſpecies i in general, 
every individual ought to ſhare : tis ſo far from be- 


» . p. $2, &e. 107, 8, Kc. 
1 vol. I. Pag. Br, | 
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ing ill, or blameable in any ſenſe, that it muſt be Part 2. 
acknowledg d abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute aa 
creature good, For if the want of ſuch an affection 5. 2. 
as that towards ſelf · preſervation, be injurious to the 

ſpecies ; a creature is ill and unnatural as well thro? 

this defect, as thro the want of any other natural af- 

fection. And this no-one would doubt to pronounce, 

if he ſaw a man who minded not any precipices which 

lay in his way, nor made any diſtinction of food, 


diet, clothing, or whatever elſe related to his health 


and being. The ſame wou'd be aver'd of one who 


| had a diſpoſition which render d him averſe to any 


commerce with woman-kind, and of conſequence un- 
fitted him thro illneſs of temper (and not merely 
thro a defed of conſtitution ) for the propagation of 
his ſpecies or kind. | * 
Tuus the affection towards ſelf- good, may be a 
good affection, or an ill- ue. For if this private 


affection be too ſtrong (as when the exceſſive love of 


life unfits a creature for any generous act) then is it 


- undoubtedly vitious; and if vitious, the creature who 


is mov'd by it, is vitiouſly mov'd, and can never be 


otherwiſe than vitious in ſome degree, when mov'd 


by that affection. Therefore if thro ſuch an earneſt 


and paſſionate love of life, a creature be accidentally 
induc d to do good (as he might be upon the ſame 


terms induc'd to do 1LL) he is no more a good crea- 
ture for this he executes, than a man is the 


more an t or good man either for pleading a jult 
cauſe, or fighting in a good one, for the ſake mere- 


ly of his fee or ſtipend. e | 
WHATSOEVER therefore is done which happens — 
to be advantageous to the ſpecies, thro an affection 


merely towards felf-good, does not imply any more 


in the creature than as the affection it-ſelf 


is good. Let him, in any particular, act ever ſo 


well; if at the bottom, it be that ſelfiſh affection a- 


lone which moves him; he is in himſelf ſtill vitious. 


Nor can any creature be conſider d otherwiſe, when 


| the paſſion towards ſelf-good, tho ever ſo moderate, 
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Book 1. is his real motive in the doing that, to which a na- 
ul affettion for his kind ought by right to have in- 


Temper, 


clin'd him. 

AnD indeed whatever exterior helps or ſuccours an 
ill-diſpos'd creature may find, to puſh him on to- 
wards the performance of any one good action; there 


can no goodneſs ariſe in him till. his temper be ſo far 


chang'd, that in the iſſue he comes in earneſt to be 
led by ſome immediate affection, directly, and not 
accidentally, to good, and againſt ill. 

Fos inſtance; if one of thoſe creatures ſuppos 

to be by nature tame, gentle, and favourable —— 
kind, be, contrary to his natural conſtitution, ſierce 
and ſavage; we inſtantly remark the breach of fem 
per, and own the creature to be unnatural and cor- 
rupt. If at any time afterwards, the fame creature, 
by good fortune or ri right management, comes to loſe 


his fierceneſs, and is made tame, gentle, and treat- 


able, like other creatures of his kind; tis acknow- 
ledg'd that the creature thus reſtor'd becomes good 


and natural, Suppoſe, now, that the creature has 


indeed a tame and gentle carriage ; but that it pro- 


ceeds only from the fear of bis keeper ; which if ſer 
aſide, his predominant paſſion inſtantly breaks out: 


then is his gentleneſs not his real temper; but his 


true and genuine nature or natural temper remain- 


ing juſt as it was, the creature is ſtill as z// as ever. 
NoTHING therefore being properly either good- 
mn is from na- 
tural temper ; r 
*« the natural temper or bent of his affections is car - 
« ry'd primarily and immediately, and not ſeconda- 
« rily and accidentally, to good, and againſt ill: 
And an l creature is juſt the contrary; viz. © One 
« who is wanting in right affections, of force enough 


* to carry him directly towards good, and bear him 
out againſt ill; or who is carry d by other aſfecti- 
ons directly to ill, and againſt good.” J 
WHEN in general, all the affections or paſhons are 


| ſuted to the publick good, or good of the ſpecies, as 
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above · mention d; then is the natural temper intire · Part 2. 
ly good. If, on the contrary, any requiſite paſſion Y 
be wanting; or if there be any one ſupernumerary, F. 3. 
or weak, or any-wife diflerviceable, or contrary to 

that main end ; then is the natural temper, and con- 
ſequently the creature himſelf, in — meaſure cor · 

rupt and il. 


THERE is no necd of mentioning either envy, 
malice, frowardneſs, or other {ach hateful paſſions; 
to ſhew in what manner they are ill, and conſtitute | 
an ill creature, But it may be neceſſary perhaps to 

remark, that even as to 4indneſs and love of the 
malt natural fort (ſuch as that of any creature for 
its offspring) if it be immoderate and beyond a cer- 
tain degree, it is undoubtedly vitious. For thus o- 
ver-great tenderneſs deſtroys the effect of love, and 

_ exceſſive pity renders us uncapable of giving ſuccour. 
Hence the exceſs of motherly love is own d to be a 
vitiouſ fondneſi ; over-great pity, effeminacy and 

_ aveakneſs; over-great concern for ſelf- 8 
meanneſi and cowardice ; too little, raſhneſs; and 
none at all, or that which is contrary { viz. a paſhon 


— Gl-deiudies) a mad 2. —— 
Taviy. 


SECT. I. 


UT to proceed from what is eſteem'd mere 
20dneſs, and lies within the reach and capa - 
city of all /en/ible creatures, to that which is cal- 
- VIRTUE Of MERIT, and is allow d to man on- 
* a creature capable of forming — notions Reflex a- 
of things, not only the outward beings which offer fettian, 
themſelves to the ſenſe, are the objects of the affecti- 
on; but the very actiont themſelves, and the affedi- 
ont of pity, kindneſs, gratitude, and their contrarys, 
being brought into the mind by reflection, become 


20 


Moral 
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Book 1. objects. So that, by means of this reflected ſenſe, 
WV there ariſes another kind of affection towards thoſe 


Reflex af- 
feftion. | 


very affections themſelves, which have been already 
felt, and are now become the ſubject of a new liking 
or diſlike, 

Tus caſe is the ſame in the mental or moral ſub- 
jects, as in the ordinary bodys, or common ſubjects 
of /enſe. The ſhapes, motions, colours, and pro- 
portions of theſe latter being preſented to our eye ; 


there neceſſarily reſults a * beauty or deformity, ac- 


cording to the different meaſure, arrangement and 
diſpoſition of their ſeveral parts. So in behaviour 
and actiont, when preſented to our underſtanding, 
there muſt be found, of neceſſity, an apparent dif- 
ference, according to the regularity or irregularity of 
the ſubjects. 
THE MIND, which is ſpectator or auditor of o- 


3 ther minds, cannot be without its eye and ear; fo 


deformity. 


as to diſcern proportion, diſtinguiſh ſound, and ſcan 
each ſentiment or thought which comes before it. It 


can let nothing eſcape its cenſure. It feels the ſoft 


and harſh, the agreeable and diſagreeable, in the af- 
feclions; and finds a foul and fair, a harmonious 


and a diſſanant, as really and truly here, as in any 


muſical numbers, or in the outward forms or repre» 
ſentations of ſenſible things. Nor can it + with-hold 
its admiration and extaſy, its aver/ron and ſcorn, any 
more in what relates to one than to the other of 
theſe ſubjects. So that to deny the common and na- 
tural ſenſe of a sun INH and BEAUTIFUL in things, 
will appear an | affeQation merely, to any-one who 


conſiders duly of this affair. 


Now as in the ſenfible kind of objects, the fpe- 
cies or images of bodys, colours, and ſounds, are 
perpetually moving before our eyes, and acting on 


our ſenſes, even when we fleep; fo in the moral and 


intellectual kind, the forms and images of things 


» Infra, pag. 269, 1 Infra, pag 269, 271, 272, &e. 
| } VOL. I. P. 62, 2, 3» VOL. III. Þ» a6, &c, . 
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are no leſs active and incumbent on the mind, at all Part 2. 
ſeaſons, and even when the real objects themſelves I 
are abſent. f. 3. 
Is theſe vagrant characters or pictures of man- 
nert, Which the mind of neceſſity figures to it- ſelf, 
and carries {till about with it, the heart cannot 
poſſibly remain neutral; but conſtantly takes part 
one way or other. However falſe or corrupt it be 
within it-ſelf, it finds the difference, as to beauty 
and comelineſs, between one heart and another, one 
turn of affettion, one behaviour, one ſentiment and 
another; and accordingly, in all diſintereſted caſes, 
muſt approve in ſome meaſure of what is natural 
and honeſt, and diſapprove what is diſhoneſt and cor- 
rupt. 
3 e the ſeveral 8 inclinations, paſſions, 
diſpolitions, and conſequent carriage and behaviour 
of creatures in the various parts of life, being in ſe - 
veral views or perſpectives repreſented to the mind, 
which readily diſcerns the good and ill towards the 
| ſpecies or publick ; there ariſes a new trial or exer- 
ciſe of the — which mult either rightly and ſound- 
ly affect what is juſt and right, and diſaffect what is 


- contrary; or, — affect what is ill, and diſaf- 
ſect what is wo 


rth 

| honing e 
' worthy or virtuous, when it can have the notion of a al jet. 
a publick intereſt, and can attain the ſpeculation or 
ſcience of what is morally good or ill, admirable or 
blameable, right or wrong. For tho we may vul- 
garly call an ill horſe vitious, yet we never ſay of a 
good one, nor of any mere beaſt, idiot, or change- - 
ling, the ever is grod-nacer's, that he is worthy or 
virtuous. 

bo then if > cane be anne, kind, conſtant, 
compaſſionate; yet if he cannot refle& on what he 
himſelf does, 3 ſo as to take notice 
of what is wort hy or honeſt; and make that notice or G00D- 
conception of worth and honeſty to be an object of NESS and 
an; * character of being vir- VIRTUE, 
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fuous : for thus, and no otherwiſe, he is capable of 
having a ſeuſe of right or wrong ; a ſentiment or judg- 
ment of what is done, thro juſt, equal, and good at- 
fection, or the contrary. 

WHATSOEVER is done thro any unequal aſfecti- 
on, is inigucus, wicked, and wrong, If the affecti- 
on be equal, ſound, and good, and the ſubject of the 
affection ſuch as may with advantage to ſociety be e- 
ver in the ſame manner proſecuted, or affected; this 


muſt neceſſarily conſtitute what we call equity and 


right in any action. For, wa o us is not ſuch acti- 
on as is barely the cauſe of harm (ſince at this rate a 
dutiful ſon aiming at an enemy, but by miſtake or ill 
chance happening to kill his father, wou'd do 4 
wrong ) but when any thing is done thro inſufficient 
or unequal affection (as when a ſon ſhews no concern 
for the ſafety of a father; or, where there is need 
of fuccour, prefers an indifferent perſon to him) this 


is of the nature of wrong. | 5 
NaITuRA can any weakneſs or imperfection in the 


ſenſes be the occaſion of iniguity or wrong; if the 


object of the mind it-ſelf be not at 


time abſurdly 


fram d, nor any way improper, but ſutable, juſt, and 


For if we will ſuppoſe a man, who being ſound and 


worthy of the opinion and affection apply'd to it. 


intire both in his reaſon and affection, has neverthe- 
leſs ſo deprav'd a conltitution or frame of body, that 
the natural objects are, thro his organs of ſenſe, ag 
thro ill glaſſes, falſly convey'd and miſr 3 
'ewill be ſoon abſerv'd, in ſuch a perſon's caſe, 


chat fince his failure is not in his principal or leading 


parts he cannot in himſelf be eſteem d iniquous, or 
unjuit. | L 
So wat in what relates to opinion, be- 


" lief or ſpeculation. - For as the extravagance of 


judgment or belief is ſuch, that in ſome countrys 
even monkeys, cats, crocodiles, and other vile or 


deſtructive animals, have been eſteem'd holy, and 


worſhipp'd even as Deitys; ſhou'd it appear to any- 


| one of the religion or belief of thoſe countrys, chat 
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to ſave ſuch a creature as a cat, preferably to a pa- 
rent, was right; and that other men, who had not 
the ſame religious opinion, were to be treated as e- 
nemys, till converted; this wou d be certainly wrong. 
and wicked in the believer : and every action, ground- 


ed on this belief, wou'd be an iniguors, wicked and 


vitious action. 

AwnD thus whatſoever cauſes a miſconception or 
miſapprehenſion of the worth. or value of any object, 
ſo as to diminiſh a due, or raiſe any undue, irregu- 
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9. 3. 


| Right and 


wrong. 


lar, or unſocial affeftion, muſt neceſſarily be the oc- 


caſion of wrong. Thus he who affects or loves a 


man for the ſake of ſomething which is reputed ho- 


nourable, but which is in reality vitious, is himſclf 
vitious and ill, The beginnings of this corruption 
may be noted in many occurrences: as when an am- 
bitious man, by the fame of his high attempts, a 
of a pirate by his boaſted ent 


Crprizes, 
raiſes in another perſon an eſteem and admiration of 


that immoral and inhuman character, which deſerves 


abhorcence : tis then that the hearer becomes cor- 


rupt, when he fecretly approves the ill he hears. 


But on the other ſide, the man who loves and 
elteems another, 8 
rue which he has not, but only eounterfeits, is not 
on this account either vitious or corrupt. 

A m1$sTaxE therefore r 
ſign of ill affection, can be no cauſe of vice. But a 
miſtake of ht being the cauſe of unequal affeQion, 
be the canſe of vitious action, in e- 
very intelligent or rational being. 


Bur as there are many occaſions where the matter | 
of right may even to the molt diſcerning part of 


mankind appear diff cult, and of doubtful deciſion, 
tis not « fight miſtake of this kind which can de- 
ſtroy the character of a virtuous or worthy man. 
Bur when, exher then hpeaiibics os Batik there 
come to be very groſs miltakes in the aſſignment or 
application of the affeftion ; when the miſtakes are 
Aber in cher nature ſo groſs, or ſo complicated and 


Right end 
er 
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Book 1. frequent, that a creature cannot well live in a natu- 
u ſtate ; nor with due affections, compatible with 


VICE in 


Vitious © 


human ſociety and civil life; then is the character of 
VIRTUE forfeited. | 

AxD thus we find bow far worThH and VIRTUE 
depend on a knowledg of right and wrong, and on a 
uſe of reaſon, ſufficient to * a right application 
of the affections; that 1 horrid or unnatural, 
nothing unexemplary, nothing deſtructive of that na- 
tural affection by which the 1 or ſociety is up- 
held, may, on any account, or thro any principle or 
notion of honour or religion, be at any time affected 
or proſecuted as a good and proper object of eſteem. 
For ſuch a principle as this muſt be wholly vitious: 


and whatſoever is ated upon . 


vice and immorality. And thus if there be any _ 


- which teaches men either treachery, ingratitude, or 


cruelty, by divine warrant; or under colour and pre- 
tence of any preſent or future good to mankind if 
there be any thing which teaches men to * perſecutr 
their friends thro love; or to torment captives of 
war in ſport; or to offer + human ſacrifice; or to 
torment, macerate, or mangle themſelves, in a reli- 
gious zeal, before their God; or to commit any ſort 
of barbarity, or brutality, as amiable or becoming: 
be it cuſtom which gives applauſe, or religion which 
gives a ſanction; this is not, nor ever can be virtue, 
of any kind, or in any ſenſe ; but muſt remain ſtill 
horrid depravity, notwithſtanding any faſhion, law, 
cuſtom or religion, which may be Fry and vitious it- 
ſelf}; but can never alter the eternal meaſures, and 
immutable — . 


TUE, 


81 . 1 I. . 
«A VOL. III. p. 86. +. [ , 


* 


concerning VIA TOI. 


Tro the whole. As to thoſe creatures who 
are only capable of being mov'd by /en/ible ob- 
jeds ; they are accordingly g22d or vitious, as the 
ſenſible affections ſtand with them. Tis otherwiſe 
in creatures capable of framing rational objects of mo- 
ral good. For in one of this kind, ſhou'd the ſenf- 
ble affeftions ſtand ever ſo much amiſs; 
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Senſible 
and ration- 
al 05 ect ſs 


| q they 
prevail not, becauſe of thoſe other rational — 
- ſpoken of; tis evident, the temper till holds good 
in the main; and the perſon is with juſtice eſtcem'd 


virtuous by all men, ; 
Monz than this. If by temper e is paſh- 
onate, angry, fearful, amorous; yet reſiſts theſe paſ- 


Trial of 
virine. 


ſions, and notwithſtanding the force of their. impreſ- 


ſion, adheres to virtue; we ſay commonly in this 
caſe, that the virtue is the greater: and we ſay well. 
_ - Tho if that which reſtrains the perſon, and holds him 
to a virtuous-like behaviour, be no affection towards 
goodneſs or virtue it-ſelf, but towards private good 


merely, he is not in reality the more virtuous; as 


has been ſhewn before. But this (hill is evident, that 
if voluntarily, and without foreign conſti aint, an 
angry temper bears, or an amorous one refrains, ſo 
that neither any cruel or immodeſt action can be forc'd 


from ſuch a perſon, tha ever ſo ſtrongly tempted 


by his conſtitution; we applaud his virtue above 


what we ſhou'd naturally do, if he were free of this 
temptation, and theſe propenſitys. At the ſame time, 


there is no body will ſay that a propenſity to vice can 


de an ingredient in virtue, or any-way neceſſary to 


compleat a virtuous character.. . 
THERE ſeems therefore to be ſome kind of diffi- 
culty in the caſe: but it amounts only to this. If 


there be any part of the temper in which ill pailions 


or affections are ſeated, whilſt in another part the 
* towards moral good are ſuch as abſolutely 
or. II. . C | 
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Book 1. to maſter thoſe attempts of their antagoniſts; this is 
WV the greateſt proof imaginable, that a ſtrong principle 
Trial of of virtue lies at the bottom, and has poſſeſs d it · ſelf 
virtue. of the natural temper. Whereas if there be no ill 
paſſions ſtirring, a perſon may be indeed more cheap- 
ly virtuous; that is to ſay, he may conform himſelf 
to the known rules of virtue, without ſharing ſo much 
of a virtuous principle as another. Let if that other 
| perſon, who has the principle of virtue ſo ſtrongly 
_ implanted, comes at laſt to loſe thoſe contrary impe- 
diments ſuppos d in him, he certainly loſes nothing 
in virtue; but on the contrary, loſing only what is | 
vitious in his temper, is left more intire to virtue, 
and poſſeſſes it in a higher degree. | 
Degrees Tuvus is virtue ſhar'd in different degrees by ra- 
3 „ creatures; ſuch at leaſt as are call d rational ; 
| but who come ſhort of that ſound and well-eſtabliſh'd | _ 
reaſon, which alone can conſtitute a juf# affecti- 
on, a uniform and ſteddy will and reſolution. And 
thus vice and virtue are found variouſly mix d, and 
alternately prevalent in the ſeveral characters of man- 
kind. For it ſeems evident from our inquiry, that 
how ill ſoever the temper or paſſions may ſtand with 
reſpe& either to the ſenſible or the moral objects; 
however paſhonate, furious, luſtful or cruel any crea- 
ture may become; however vitious the mind be, or 
whatever ill rules or principles it goes by; yet if 
there be any flexibleneſs or favourable inclination to- 
wards the leaſt moral object, the leaſt appearance of } 
moral good (as if there be any ſuch thing as &ind- F 
meſs, gratitude, bounty, or compaſſion ) there is (till | 
ſomething of virtue left; and the creature is not ; 
wholly vitious and unnatural —{\ | 
Tuvus a rufhan, who out of a ſenſe of fidelity }F 
and honour of any kind, refuſes to diſcover his al- } 
ſociates; and rather than betray them, is content 
to endure torments and death; has certainly ſome | _ 
principle of virtue, however he may miſapply it. 
Tuas the ſame caſe with that malefactor, who | 
rather than do the office of exccutioner to his com- | 
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concerning Vir un. 
_ choſe to keep 'em company in their execu- 


"© mort: as it ſeems hard to pronounce of any 


man, That he is abſolutely an atheiſt ;” ſo it ap- 


pears altogether as hard to pronounce of any man, 
« That he is ab/olutely corrupt or vitious ;” there be- 


ing few, even of the horrideſt villains, who have not 


ſomething of virtue in this imperfect ſenſe. Nothing 
is more juſt than a known ſaying, That it is a 
« hard to find a man wholly ill, as whelly good : 
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becauſe wherever there is any good affection left, | 


there is certainly ſome goodneſs or virtue [till in be- 
in 

./ having ceanfeder'd thus of vIRTUE, What 
it is in it-ſelf ; we may now conſider how it ſtands 


with reſpect to the opinions concerning a DEITY, as 


** 
PART II. 
SE © T. L 


HE nature of vieTuE conſiſting {as has been 
explain d) in 4 certain juſt diſpoſition, ar 


proportionable affettion of a rational crea- 
ture towards the moral objects of right and wrong; 
nothing can poſhbly in ſuch a creature exclude a prin- 


ciple of virtue, or render it ineffectual, except what 


1. EriTHER takes away the natural and-7uft lenſe 


of right and wrong. 
2. Ox creates @ wrong ſenſe of it. 


Canſes of 
VICE. 


3. Ox cauſes the right ſenſe to be oppor'd, by 7 


contrary affections. 


On the other fide, nothing c can afkſt, or advance 


| the principle of virtue, except what either in ſome 


manner 6 
C 2 | 


Of VIR- 
TCE. 
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A INQUIRY. 
wrong; or preſerves it genuine and uncorrupt ; or 
cauſes it, when ſuch, to be obey'd; by ſubduing 
ſubjeQing the other affeQions to it. | 
Ws are to conſider, therefore, how any of the a- 


bove-mention'd opinions on the ſubject of a DbRITVY, 
may influence in theſe caſes, — Trey 


theſe three effects. 


I. AS to the firf caſe; THE TAKING AWAY 


THE NATURAL SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG, 
IT will not ſurely be underſtood, that by this is 
meant the taking away the notion of what is good or 
ill in the ſpecies, or ſociety. For of the reality of 
ſach a good and 4//, no rational creature can poſhbly 


be inſenſible. Every-one diſcerns and owns a pub- 


lick intereſt, and is conſcious of what affects his fel- 


lowſhip or community. When we ſay therefore of 
a creature, That he has wholly loſt the ſenſe of 
right and wrong; we ſuppoſe that being able to 


diſcern the good and ill of his ſpecies, he has at the 
ſame time no concern for either, nor any ſenſe of ex- 
.cellency or baſeneſs in any moral action, relating to 
one or the other. So that except merely with re- 
ſpect to a private and'narrowly-confin'd ſelf· good, tis 
ſuppos d there is in ſuch a creature no liling or diſlile 
of manners; no admiration, or love of any thing as 
morally good; nor hatred of any thing. as morally 
ill; be it ever ſa unnatural or deform d. 

THERE is in reality no rational creature whatſoe 


ver, who knows not that when he voluntarily offends = 


or does harm to any-one, he cannot fail to create an 


apprehenſion and fear of like harm, and conſequent- 
ly a reſentment and animoſity in every creature who 
obſerves him. ts that the cdee mult needs be 


conſcious of being liable to ſuch treatment from eve- 
ry-one, as if he had in ſome degree offended all. 


Tuus offence and injury are always known as 
puniſhable by cvery-one ; and equal behaviour (which 


is therefore call'd mer1T) as rewardable and: well- 
deſerving from every-one. Of this even the wickedelt 


0 
t 
' 
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creature living muſt have a ſenſe. $0 that if thete Part 3. 
be any further meaning in this ſenſe of right and Ws 
wrong ; if in reality there be any ſenſe of this kind F. x. 
which an abſolute wicked creature has not; it mult 

conſiſt in a real antipathy or averſion to inju 2 or 

wrong, and in a real affection or love towards equity 

and right, for its own ſake, and on the account of 

its own natural beauty and worth. 

Tis impoſſible to ſuppoſe a mere ſenſible creature 
originally fo ill-conſtituted, and unnatural, as that 
from the moment he comes to be try'd by ſenſible 

objects, he ſhou d have no one good paſſion towards 
his kind, no foundation either ty, love, kind- 
neſs, or ſocial affection. Tis 2 2 impoſſible to 
conceive, that a rational creature coming firlt to be 
yd by rational objects, and receiving into his mind 
the images or repreſentations of juſtice, generoſity, 

gratitude, or other virtue, ſhou'd have no /iting of 

STS diſlike of their contrarys; but be found 
abſolutely indifferent towards whatſoever is preſent- 
ed to him of this ſort. A ſoul, indeed, may as well 
be without /en/e, as without admiration in the things 
of which it has any knowledg. Coming therefore to 

a a capacity of ſeeing and admiring in this new way, 
it mult needs find a beauty and a deformity as well 
in actions, minds, and tempers, as in figures, ſounds, 

or colours. If there be no real amiableneſs or de- 
formity in moral acts, there is at lealt an imaginary 
one of full force. Tho perhaps the thing it-ſelf 

| ſhou'd not be allow'd in nature, the imagination or 
fancy of it muſt be allow'd to be from nature alone. 
Nor can any thing belides art and ſtrong endeavour, 
with long practice and meditation, overcome ſuch a 
natural prevention, or * prepoſſeſſion EVER, | in 

favour of this moral diſtinction. 

 Senss of right and wrong therefore, being as How in | 
Natural to us as natural * rel, 3 * 


ky Infra, p. ea 
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a firſt principle in our conſtitution and make; there 
is no ſpeculative opinion, perſuaſion or belief, which 
is capable immediately or diredtly to exclude or de- 
ſtroy it. That which is of original and pure nature, 
nothing beſide contrary habit and cuſtom (a ſecond 
nature) is able to diſplace. Add this affection being 
an original ane of earlieſt rife in the ſoul or affection- 
ate part; nothing beſide contrary affection, by fre- 
quent check and controul, can operate upon it, ſo as 
either to diminiſh it in part, or deſtroy it in the 
whole. 

Tis evident in what relates to the frame and or- 
der of our b:dys; that no particular odd mein or 
geſture, which is either natural to us, and conſequent 
to our make, or accidental and by habit acquir'd, 
can poſſibly be overcome by our immediate diſappro- 
bation, or the contrary bent of our will, ever ſo 


ſtrongly ſer againſt it. Such a change cannot be ef- 


fected without extraordinary means, and the inter- 


vention of art and method, a ſtrict attention, and 


repeated check. And even thus, nature, we find, 


is hardly maſlter'd ; but lies ſullen, and ready to re- 


volt, on the firit occaſion. Much more is this he 
mind's caſe in reſpect of that natural affection and 


anticipating fancy, which makes the ſenſe of right 


N byopi- 


nion merely. 


and wrong. Tis impoſſible that this can inſtantly, 
or without much force and violence, be effac d, or 
ſtruck out of the natural temper, even by means of 
the moſt extravagant belief or opinion in the world. 
Nrir nE Theiſm therefore, nor Atheiſm, nor 


Demoniſm, nor any religious or irreligious belief of 


any kind, being able to operate immediately or di- 
rectly in this cafe, but indirectly, by the intervention 
of oppoſite or of favourable affections caſually excited 


by any ſuch belief; we may conſider of this effect in 


our laſt caſe, where we come to examine the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of other affections with this na- 


tural and moral one which relates to right and wrong. 


— 
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II. 8 to the ſecond caſe, viz. TRE wrRonG Corruption 
SENSE OR FALSE IMAGINATION OF of moral 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 1 we ſeuſe. 
Tuts can proceed only from the force of cuſtom 
and education in oppoſition to nature; as may be not- 
ed in thoſe countrys where, according to cuſtom or 
politick inſtitution, certain actions naturally foul and 
odious are repeatedly view'd with applauſe, and ho- 
nour aſcrib'd to them. For thus tis poſſible that a 
man, forcing himſelf, may eat the fleſh of his ene- 
mys, not only againſt his ſtomach, but againſt his 
nature, and think it nevertheleſs both right and ho: 
- * nourable; as ſuppoſing it to be of conſiderable ſervice 
to his community, and capable of advancing the 
name, and ſpreading the terror of his nation, | 
Bur to ſpeak of the opinions relating to a pEIT Y; Cauſes of 
and what effect they may have in this place. As to lis cor- 
- Atheiſm, it does not ſeem that it can directly have tion. 
any effect at all towards the ſetting up a falſe ſpe- 
cies of right or wrong. For notwithſtanding a man 
may thro cuſtom, or by licentiouſneſs of practice, Com. 
flaxour'd by atheiſm, come in time to loſe much of 
his natural moral ſenſe; yet it does not ſeem that 
atheiſm ſhou'd of zt-ſe/f be the cauſe of any eſti- 
mation or valuing of any thing as fair, noble, and 
deſerving, which was the contrary. It can never, 
for inſtance, make it be thought that the being able 
to eat man's fleſh, or commit beſtiality, is gad and | 
excellent in it-felf But this is certain, that by 
means of corrupt religion, or SUPER STITION, Superſti- 
many things the moſt horridly unnatural and inhu- Lion. 
man, come to be receiv'd as excellent, good, and 
laudable in themſelves. 3 
Non is this a wonder. For where - ever any 
thing, in its nature odious and abominable, is by re- 
lgion advanc'd, as the ſuppos d will or pleaſure of 
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Book 1. a ſupreme Deity; if in the eye of the believer it ap- 
CV pears not indeed in any reſpect the leſs ill or odious 


Super ſti 
tion. 


on this account; then. mult the Deity of neceſſity 


bear the blame, and be conſider d as a being natural- 
Iy ill and odious, however courted, and tollicited, 


thro miſtruſt and fear. But this is what religion, in 

the main, forbids us to imagine, It every-where 
preſcribes eſteem and honour in company with wor- 
ſhip and adoration. Whenſoever therefore it teach- 
es the love and admiration of a Dir, who has 
any apparent character of 4// ; it teaches at the ſame 
time a love and admiration of that iil, and cauſes 


that to be taken for good and amiable, which is in 


it-ſelf horrid and deteſtable. 
Fos inſtance: if JuriTzr be he who is ador d 


and reverent'd; and if his hiſtory repreſents him 
amoroully inclin'd, and permitting his deſires of 


this kind to wander in the looſeſt manner; tis cer- 
tain that his worſhippers, this hiſtory to 


believing 
Rr rr 


a greater love of amorous and wanton acts. If there 


be a religion which teaches the adoration and love 
of a God, whoſe character it is to be captious, and 


of high reſentment, ſubject to wrath and anger, 


furious, revengeful ; and revenging himſelf, when 


offended, on others than thoſe who gave the of- 


_ fence: e 


tho for ſlight cauſes, of oor tance: ge tis evi- 


dent that ſuch a religion as this being ſtrongly en- 
fore d, muſt of neceſſity raiſe. even an approbation 
+ towards the vices of this kind, and breed 


diſpoſition, a capricious, partial, revenge- 
ful, * deceitful temper. For even irregularitys 


and exormitys of a heinous kind mult in many caſes 


appear illuſtrious to one, who conſiders them in a 


being admir'd and contemplated with the higheſt ho- 
| 36 
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Tuis indeed muſt be allow'd; that if in the Part 3. 
cult or worſhip of ſuch a Deity there be nothing be- 
yond common form, nothing beſide what proceeds 9. 2. 
from mere example, cuſtom, conſtraint, or fear; 
if there be, at the bottom, no real heartineſs, no 
eſteem or love imply d; the worſhipper perhaps 
may not be much miſled as to his winger becky ag 
and wrong. If in following the precepts of his ſup- 
pos'd Gop, or doing what he eſteems neceſſary to- 
wards the ſatisfying of ſuch his periTY, he is com- 
pel'd only by fear, and, contrary to his inclination, 
performs an act which he — deteſts as barba- 
rous and unnatural; then has he an apprehenſion or 
ſenſe ſtill of right and wrong, and, according to 
rr is ſenſible of ill in 
the character of his God ; however cautious he may 
be of pronouncing any thing on this ſubje&, or ſo 
thinking of it, as to frame any formal or direct opi- 
nion in the caſe. But if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
proceeds in his religious faith and devout exerciſe, 
he comes to l. e more and more reconcil d to the ma- 


„ arbitrarineſs, partiality, or revengefulneſa 
of his believ'd DELTY ; his reconciliation with theſe 
qualitys themſelves will ſoon grow in rtion; 
and the moſt cruel, unjuſt, and barbarous acts, will, 
by the power of this example, be often conſider d by 

| him, not only as juſt and lawful, but as divine, and 
worthy of imitation, 8 
Fon whoever thinks there is a Gos, and pre- 
tends formally to believe that he is juſt and good, 
mult ſuppoſe 2 there is ſuch a thing as juſtice and 
injuſtice, truth and falſhood, right and wrong ; ac- 

_ cording to which he pronounces that God it juſt, 

_ righteous, and true. If the mere will, decree, or 

law of God be ſaid abſolutely to conſtitute r * 
and wrong, then are theſe latter words of no ſig- 

nificancy at all. For thus if each part of a con- 
tradiction were affirm'd for truth by the ſupreme 

power, they wou'd conſequently become true. Thus 
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Book 1. if one perſon were decreed to ſuffer for another's 
fault, the ſentence wou'd be juff and equitable. 
Superſii- And thus, in the ſame manner, if arbitrarily, and 
tio. without reaſon, ſome beings were deſtin d to endure 
rpetual ill, and others as conſtantly to enjoy good; 

this alſo wou'd paſs under the ſame denomination. 

But to ſay of any thing that it is ju/? or unju/?, on 


ſuch a foundation as this, is to ſay nothing, or to 


| ſpeak without a meaning. > 
AND thus it appears, that where a real devo- 
tion and hearty worſhip is paid to a ſupreme be- 
ing, who in his hiſtory or character is repreſented 
otherwiſe than as really and truly juſt and good ; 
there muſt enſue a loſs of rectitude, a diſturbance 
of thought, and a corruption of temper and man- 
ners in the believer His honeſty will, of neceſſity, 
be ſupplanted by his zeal, whilſt he is thus unna- 
_ turally influenc'd, and render d thus immorally de- 
vour. | 

ef To this we need only add, that as the / cha- 
. racter of a Gos does injury to the affections of men, 
'_ and diſturbs and impairs the natural ſenſe of right 
and wrong; fo, on the other hand, nothing can more 
highly contribute to the fixing of right apprehenſi- 

ons, and a ſound judgment or ſenſe of right and 
wrong, than to believe a God who is ever, and on 
all accounts, repreſented ſuch as to be actually a 
true model and example of the moſt exact juſtice, 
and higheſt goodneſs and worth. Such a view of di- 


vine providence and bounty, extended to al/, and | 


expreſs'd in a conſtant good affection towards the 
whole, muſt of neceſſity engage us, within our com- 
paſs and ſphere, to act by a like principle and affecti- 
on. And having once the good of our ſpecies or 
publick in view, as our end or aim, tis impoſſible we 
ſnou d be miſguided by any means to a falſe appre- 
henſion or ſenſe of right or wrong. | 
As to this ſecond caſe therefore; Ret1cion 
(according as the kind may prove) is capable of do- 


ing great good or harm; and ATHELSM nothing po- 
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ſitire in either way. For however it may be indi- 
rectly an occaſion of mens loſing a good and ſuffici- 
ent ſenſe of right and wrong; it will not, as Atbeiſin 
merely, be the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe ſpecies 
of it; which only falſe religion, or fantaſtical opini- 
on, deriv'd commonly from ſuperſtition and credu- 
lity, is able to effect. 
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"OW as to the laſt caſe, Tux ore $1TION Oppoſition | 
| MADE BY OTHER AFFECTIONS TO THE gf the af- 


NATURAL SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG, © fellions. 
Tis evident, that a creature having this ſort of 


SENSE or good affection in any degree, mult. neceſ- 
farily act according to it; if it happens not to be 
oppos'd, either by ſome ſettled ſedate affection to- 
| wards a conceiv'd private good, or by ſome ſudden, 
ſtrong and farcible paſſion, as of /u/? or anger; which 
may not only ſubdue the ſenſe of right and wrong, 
but the very ſenſe of private good ie-elf; and over- 


rule even the moſt familiar and receiv'd opinion of 


what is conducing to ſelf-intereſt, 
Bur it is not our buſineſs in this place to examine 


the ſeveral means or methods by which this corrup- 


tion is introduc d or increas d. We are to conſider 
only how the opinions concerning à Deity can influ- 
ence one way or another, 3 
Tu ar it is poſſible for a creature capable of uſing 
reflection, to have a liking or diflike of moral acti- 
ons, and conſequently a ſenſe of right and wrong, 
before ſuch time as he may have any ſettled notion 
of a Gop, is what will hardly be queſtion d: it be- 


Riſe if mo- 
ral ſenſe, 


ing a thing not expected, or any-way poſſible, that 


a creature ſuch as nan, ariling from his childhood 


ſlowly and gradually, to ſeveral degrees of reaſon and 
reflection, ſhou'd, at the very firſt, be taken up with 


thoſe ſpeculations, or more refin'd fort of reflections, 
about the ſubject of Go p's exiſtence. 
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Lx r us ſuppoſe a creature, who wanting reaſon, 
being unable to reflect, has, notwithſtanding, 


Riſe of me- many good qualitys and affections ; as love to his 


ral _ 


DENY. 


either in the way of bis rOwER; as preſuppoſing ſome | 
diſad vantage or benefit to accrue from him: or in 


among 
and worth: ſome being naturally modeſt, kind, ſriend- 


kind, courage, gratitude, or pity. "Tis certain that 
if you give to this creature a reflecting faculty, it will 
at the ſame inſtant approve of gratitude, kindneſs, 


and pity ; be taken with any ſhew or repreſentation | 


of the ſocial paſhon, and think nothing more amiable 
than this, or more odious than the contrary. And 


this is to be capable of virTUE, and to have a /enſe 


of R1GHT and WRONG. 
Bron the time, therefore, that a creature 
can have any plain or poſitive notion one way or 


bother, concerning the ſubject of a GoD, he may be 
ſuppos 


'd to have an apprehenſion or ſenſe of right 
and e 
different ; as we know by experience of 


' thoſe, who having liv'd in ſuch places, and in ſuch 
a manner as never to have enter d into any ſerious 
thoughts of religion, are nevertheleſa very different 


themſelves, as to their characters of 


ty, and conſequently lovers of kind and friendly ac- 
tions ; others proud, harſh, cruel, and confequent- 


ly inclin'd to admire rather the acts of violence and 
mere power. 

Now, as to the belief of « Durrr, and how men 
are influenc'd'by it; we may conſider, in the firſt 


place, on what account men yield obedience, and act 
in conformity to ſuch a ſupreme Being. It muſt be 


the way of his EXCELLENCY and WORTH, as think- 


ing it the perfection of nature to imitate and re- | 
ſemble him. 


Ir (as in the firſt caſe) there be a belief or con- 
of a DzrTyY, who is conſiderd only as 
verſul over his creature, and inforcing obedience 


to his abſolute will by particular rewards and pu- 


. a * > 
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merely of reward, or fear of puniſhment, the crea- 
ture be incited to do the good he hates, or reſtrain'd 
from doing the ill to which he is not otherwiſe in 
the leaſt degree averſe; there is in this caſe (as has 
been already ſhewn) no virtue or goodneſs what- 


ſoever. The creature, notwithſtanding his good 


conduct, is intrinſecally of as little worth, as if he 
ated in his natural way, when under no dread or 
terror of any fort. There is no more of rectitude, 
piety, or ſanity in a creature thus reform'd, than 


there is meetneſt or gentleneſs in a tiger ſtrongly 


chain'd, or innocence and ſobriety in a monkey under 
the diſcipline of the whip. For however orderly 
and well thoſe animals, or man himſelf upon like 
terms, may be induc'd to act, whilſt the will is 
neither gain'd, nor the inclination wrought upon, 
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but awe alone prevails and forces obedience; the 


obedience is /ervile, and all which is done thro it, 
merely ſervile. The greater degree of ſuch a ſub- 
miſhon or obedience, is only the greater ſervilitr; 
whatever may be the object. For whether ſuch a 


creature has a good maſter, or an ill one, he is nci- 


ther more or leſs ſervile in his own nature. Be the 
maſter or ſuperior ever ſo perfect, or excellent, yet 


1 the greater ſubmiſſion caus d in this caſe, thro this 


ſole principle or motive, is only the lower and more 
abject ſervitude, and implies the greater wretched- 
neſs and meanneſs in the creature, who has thoſe 


Fear. 


paſſions of ſelf-love fo predominant, and is in his 
temper ſo vitious and defective, as has been ex- 


plain d. - 

As to the ſecond caſe. If there be a belief or 
conception of a DRI, who is conſider d as wor- 
thy and g2od, and admir d and reverenc'd as ſuch; 


Honour 


and love. 


being underſtood to have, beſides mere power and 


knowledg, the higheſt excellence of nature, ſuch 


as renders him juſtly amiable to all; and if in 
the manner this ſovereign and mighty Being is re- 


preſented, or, as he is hiſtorically deſerib d, there 
appears in him a high and eminent regard to what 


Vor. II. 
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is good and excellent, a concern for the 


good of 


Wu all, and an affedtion of benevolence and love to- 
Divine ex- wards the whole ; ſuch an example mult undoubt- 


_ ample, 


Divine 
| Preſence, 


Fear and 


.. 


edly ſerve (as above explain d) to raiſe and increaſe 
the affection towards virtue, and help to ſubmit 
and ſubdue all other affections to that alone. 

Non is this good effected by example merely, 


For where the theiltical belief is intire and perfect, 
there muſt be a ſteddy opinion of the ſuperinten- 
dency of a ſupreme being, a witneſs and ſpectator 
of human life, and conſcious of whatſoever is felt 


or acted in the univerſe: fo that in the perfecteſt 


receſs, or deepeſt ſolitude, there muſt be one (till | 


preſum d remaining with us; whoſe preſence ſingly 


mult be of more moment than that of the moſt au- 


guſt aſſembly on earth. In ſuch a preſence, tis 
evident, ts ae of ate as eaths 
the greateſt of any; ſo mult the honour be, of well- 
doing, even under the unjuſt cenſure of a world, 
And in this caſe, wh way nat how ext 


a perfect Theiſm mult be to virtue, ans how gout 


deficiency there is in Atheiſm. 


Wnuar the FEAR of future puniſhment, and 
HOPE of future reward, added to this belief, may 


further contribute towards virtue, we come now 


to conſider more particularly. So much in the mean 


while may be gather'd from what has been ſaid a- 


dove; that neither this fear or hope can poſſibly 


Selj-love, 


How ad- 
vnc d. 


be of the kind call'd good affettions, ſuch as are ac- 
knowledg'd the 3 and ſources of all actions 
truly gerd. Nor can this fear or hope, as above 


intimated, conſiſt in reality with virtue, or good- 


neſs; if it either ſtands as efential to any moral 


performance, or as a conſiderable motive to any act, 
of which ſome better affection ought, ene, of 
have been @ ſufficient cauſe. 


IT may be conſider d withal ; that, in this re- 


ligious ſort of diſcipline, the principle of /elf-love, 
which is naturally ſo prevailing in us, being no- 


way moderated or r reſtrain d. but rather * 
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and made ſtronger every day, by the exerciſe of Part 3. 
the paſſions in a ſubject of more extended felf- Cy 


iatereſt ; there may be reaſon to apprehend leſt the 
temper of this kind ſhou'd extend ir-ſelf in gene- 


ral thro all the parts of life. For if the habit be 


3+ 


ſuch as to occaſion, in every particular, a ſtricter 


attention to ſelf-good, and private intereſt; it 
mult inſenſibly diminiſh the affections towards 


publick good, or the intereſt of ſociety ; and in- 
troduce a certain narrowneſs of ſpirit, which (as 
ſome pretend) is peculiarly obſervable in the de- 


vout perſons and zealots of almolt every religious 


perſuaſion. 


Tuts, too, mult be confeſs d; that if it be 
true piety, to love Go for his own ſake ; the over- 
ſollicitous regard to private good expected from 


Its effect: 


in religion. 


him, muſt of neceſſity prove a diminution of picty. 


For whilit God is belov'd only as the cauſe of 
private good, he is no otherwiſe belov'd than as 
any other inſtrument or means of pleaſure by any 
vitious creature, Now the inore there is of this 
violent affection towards private good, the leſs room 


is there for the other ſoit towards goodneſs it-/elf, 


or any good and deſerving object, worthy of love 


and admiration for its own fake; ſuch as Go is 


univerſally acknowleg'd, or at lealt by the genera- 


_ lity of civiliz d or refin'd worſhippers. | 
 *T18 in this reſpect that the ſtrong deſire and 
love of life may alſo prove an obſtacle to piery, 

as well as to virtue and publick love. For the 


ſtronger this affection is in any-one, the leſs will 


ſion to the rule and order of Txs Drirv. 


Azad if that which he calls reg nation depends only 


on the expectation of infinite retribution or re- 
ward, he diſcovers no more worth or virtue here, 
than in any other bargain of intereſt: the mean- 
ing of his reſignation being only this, * That he 


« religns his preſent life and pleaſures, condi» 


2 


be be able to have true re/ionation, or ſubmiſ- 


F. 17 re- 
ſig nation. 
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* tionally for THAT which he himſelf confeſſes ro | 
be beyond an equivalent; eternal living in a 
« /late of higheſt pleaſure and enjoyment,” 

Bur notwithſtanding the injury which the prin- 
ciple of virtue may pollibly ſuffer, by the increaſe 


ot the ſelfiſh paſſion, in the way we have been men- 


Belief of 


future life; 


. How ad- 


vantag ecus. 


tioning ; tis certain, on the other fide, that the 
principle of fear of future puniſhment, and hope 
of future reward, how mercenary or ſervile ſoever 
it may be accounted, is yet, in many circumſtan- 
ces, a great advantage, fecutity, and ſupport to 
urine, | 


Ir has. been already confider'd, that notwith- 


ſtanding there may be implanted in the heart a real 


Su pporee 


bg. 


ſenſe of right and wrong, a real good affection 

towards the ſpecies or fociety ; yet by the violence 
ot rage, luſt, or any other counter-working paſ- 
hon, this good affection may frequently be con- 


troul'd and overcome. Where therefore there is 


nothing in the mind capable to render ſuch ill paſſi- 
ons the objects of its averſion, and cauſe them ear- 
neſtly to be oppos d; 'tis apparent how much a good 


_ temper ia time muſt ſuffer, and a character by de- 


grees change for the worſe, But if religion in- 
terpoling, creates a belief that the ill paſſions of this 


kind, no lefs than their conſequent adZics, are the 


objects of a Deity's animadverſion ; tis certain that 
ſuch a belief mult prove a ſeaſonable remedy againſt 
vice, and be in a particular manner advantageous | 
to virtue. For a belief of this kind mult be ſup- 


pos'd to tend conſiderably towards the calming of 


the mind, and diſpoling or fitting the perſon to a 


better recollection of himſelf, and to a ſtricter ob- 
ſervance of that good and virtuous principle, which 


needs only his attention, to engage him wholly in 
its party and intereſt. 


| AxÞ as this belief of a future reward and 
puniſhment is capable of ſupporting thoſe who thro f 
ill practice are like to apoltatize from virtue; ſo 
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when by i opinion and wrong thought, the mind part 3. 
it-ſelf is bent againſt the honeſt courſe, and de- Luv 
bauch'd even to an eſteem, and deliberate prefe- F. 3. 
rence of a vitious one; the belief of the kind men- | 
tion'd may prove on this occaſion the only relief 
and ſafety. 

A PERSON, for inſtance, who has much of 
3 and natural rectitude in his temper, but 
withal, ſo much ſoftneſs, or effeminacy, as unfits 
him to bear poverty, croſſes or adverſity ; if by ill 
fortune he meets with many tnals of this kind, it 
mult certainly give a ſourneſs and diſtaſte to his 
temper, and make him exceedingly averſe to that 
which he may falſly preſume the occaſion of ſuch Belief of 
calamity or ill. Now if his own thoughts, or the ſuture 
corrupt inſinuations of other men, preſent it often "IA 
to his mind, That bit noxks T ir the occaſion © 
* of this calamity, and that if he were deliver d 
« from this reſtraint of VIRTUE and HONESTY, 
he might be much happier :” tis very obvious 
that his eſteem of theſe good qualitys mult in pro- 
portion diminiſh every day, as the temper grows 
uneaſy, and quarrels with it - ſelf. But if he op- 
poſes to this thought the conſideration, That 
* honeſty carrys with it, if not @ preſent, at leaſt 
« future advantage, ſuch as to compenſate that 
„ loſs of private good which he regrets;” then 
may this injury to his good temper and honeſt prin- 
ciple be prevented, and his love or affection to- 
wards honeſty and virtue remain as it was before. | 
Is the ſame manner, where inſtead of regard or ,,, 
bye, there is rather an averſion to what is good , * 
and virtuous (as, for inſtance, where /enity and for- 25 
giveneſi are deſpis d, and revenge highly thought of, 
and below d) if there be this conſideration added, 

That /enity is, by its rewards, made the cauſe 

of a greater ſelf- good and enjoyment than what 

is found in revenge; that very affection of 

lenity and mildneſt may come to be induſtriouſſy 
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Book 1. nouriſh'd, and the contrary paſſion depreſs d. And 


. 


thus temperance, modeſtly, candour, benignity, and 
other good affections, however deſpis d at firſt, may 
come at laſt to be valu'd for their own ſakes, the 


_ contrary ſpecies rejected, and the good and proper 


Rewar ds 
and prniſh- 
ments, 


Jn the 
fate. 


object belov'd and proſecuted, when the reward or 


puniſhment is not ſo much as thought of. 

Tuvs in à civil $TATE or PUBLICK, we ſee 
that a virtuous adminiſtration, and an equal and 
Jaſt diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, is of 
the higheſt ſervice ; not only by reſtraining the vi- 
tous, and forcing them to act uſefully to ſociety ; 
but by making virtue to be apparently the intereſt 


of every-one, fo as to remove all prejudices againſt 


it, create a fair reception for it, and lead men into 


that path which afterwards they cannot eaſily quit. 


For thus a people rais d from barbarity or deſpotick 
rule, civiliz'd by laws, and made virtuous by the 
long courſe of a lawful and juſt adminiſtration ; if 
they chance to fall ſuddenly under any miſgovern- 
ment of unjuſt and arbitrary power, they will on 


this account be the rather animated to exert a ſtrong- 


er virtue, in oppoſition to ſuch violence and corrup- 


tion. And even where, by long and continu'd arts of 


a prevailing tyranny, ſuch a people are at laſt to · 


_ rally oppreſs'd, the ſcatter d ſeeds of virtue will for 


2 long time remain alive, even to a ſecond genera- 


tion; e' er the utmoſt force of miſapply'd rewards 
and puniſhments can bring them to the abject and 


compliant ſtate of long - accuſtom'd flaves. 
Bur tho a right diſtribution of juſtice in a go- 
vernment be ſo eſſential a cauſe of virtue, we muſt 


_ obſerve in- this caſe, that it is example which chief- 


ly influences mankind, and forms the character 
and diſpoſition of a people. For a virtuous ad- 
miniſtration is in a manner neceſſarily accom- 
pany'd with virtue in the magiſtrate. Otherwiſe 


it cou'd be of little effect, and of no long durati- 


on, But where it is ſincere and well cſtabliſh'd, 
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there virtue and the laws muſt neceſſarily be re- 
ſpected and belov'd. So that as ts puniſhments 
and rewards, their efficacy is not ſo much from the 
fear or expectation which they raiſe, as from a na- 


which is awaken'd and excited by theſe publick ex- 
preſhons of the approbation and hatred of mankind 
in each caſe. For in the publick executions of the 
greateſt villains, we ſee generally that the infamy 
and odiouſneſs of their crime, and the ſhame of it 
before mankind, contribute more to their miſery 
than all beſides; and that it 1s not the immediate 
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tural eſteem of virtue, and deteſtation of villany, 


pain, or death it - ſelf, which raiſes ſo much horror 


either in the ſufferers or ſpectators, as that ignomi- 


nious kind of death which is inflicted for publick 


crimes, and violations of juſtice and humanity, 
| AnD as the caſe of reward and puniſhment ſtands 
thus in the publick, ſo, in the ſame manner, as to 
private familys. For ſlaves and mercenary ſervants, 


In the fa- 


reſtrain d and made orderly by puniſhment, and the 


ſeverity of their maſter, are not on this account 


made good or honeſt. Yet the ſame maſter of the 


family uſing proper rewards and gentle puniſhments 
towards his children, teaches them goodneſs, and 


by this help inſtructs them in a virtue, which after- 


wards they practiſe upon other grounds, and with- 
out thinking of a penalty or bribe, And this is 


what we call à liberal education and a liberal ſer- 


vice: the contrary ſervice and obedience, whether 
tawards God or man, being z{/iberal, and unworthy 
of any honour or commendation. | | 

In the cafe of religion, however, it muſt be 
_ conſidered, that if by the hope of reward be un- 
derſtood the love and deſire of virtuous enjoy- 
ment, or of the very practice and exerciſe of vir- 


In religi- 


tue in another life; the expectation or hope of this 


kind is ſo far from being derogatory to virtue, 


that it is an evidence of our loving it the more ſin- 
cerely and for its own fate. Nor can this prin- 
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Book 1. ciple be juſtly call'd /e/#/þ : for if the love of vir- 
N tue be not mere ſelf-intereſt, the love and deſire 


of life for virtue's ſake, cannot be eſteem d fo. 
But if the deſire of life be only thro the violence 


of that natural averſion to death; if it be thro 


the love of ſomething elſe than virtuous affec- 
tion, or thro the unwillingneſs of parting with 
ſomething elſe than what is purely of this kind ; 
then is it no longer any ſign or token of real vir- 


WE. 


Tuvus a perſon loving life for life's ſake, and 
virtue not at all, may by the promiſe or hope of 
life, and fear of death, or other evil, be induc'd 
to practiſe virtue, and even endeavour to be truly 
virtuous, by a love of what he practiſes. Yet nei- 
ther is this very endeavour to be eſteem'd a virtue. 
For tho he may intend to be virtuous ; he is not be- 
come ſo, for having only intended, or aim'd at it, 
thro love of the reward. But as ſoon as he is come 
to have any affection towards what is morally good, 


and can like or affect ſuch good for its own ſake, 


Security to 
virtue. 


or intereſt. For tho the habit o 


as good and amiable in it-/elf; then is he in ſome 
degree good and virtuous, and not till then. 55 
SUCH are the advantages or diſadvantages which 
accrue to virtue from reflection * private good 
feltiſbneſs, and 
the multiplicity of intere/ted views, are of little im- 
provement to real merit or virtue; yet there is a 
neceſſity for the preſervation of virtue, that it 
ſhou'd be thought to have no quarrel with true in- 
tereſt, and ſelfgenjoyment. „ 
Wok vx therefore, by any ſtrong perſuaſion 


or ſettled judgment, thinks in the main, that vir- 


tue cauſes happineſs, and vice miſery, carrys with 
him that ſecurity and aſſiſ to virtue which 


is requir'd. Or tho he has no ſuch thought, nor 


can believe virtue his real intereſt, either with re- 
ſpect to his own nature and conſtitution, or the 


_ circumſtances of human life; yet if he believes any 


ſupreme powers concern d in the preſent affairs of 
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mankind, and immediately * in behalf of 
the honeſt and virtuous, againſt the impious and 

unjuſt; this will ſerve to preſerve in him, how- 
ever, that juſt eſteem of virtue, which might other- 

wiſe conſiderably diminiſh. . Or ſhou d he ſtill be- 
lieve little of the immediate interpoſition of provi- 
dence in the affairs of this preſent life; yet if he 
| believes a God diſpenſing rewards and puniſh- 
ments to vice and virtue in a future; he carrys 

with him ſtill the ſame advantage and ſecurity ; 
whilſt his belief is ſteddy, and no-wiſe wavering 
or doubtful. For it muſt be obſery'd, that an ex- 
pectation and dependency, ſo miraculous and great 
as this, muſt naturally rake off from other inferior 
dependencys and encouragements. Where infinite 
rewards are thus inforc'd, and the imagination 
ftrongly turn'd towards them, the other common 
and natural motives to goodneſs are apt to be ne- 
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glected, and loſe much by diſ-uſe. Other intereſts 
are hardly ſo much as computed, whilſt the mind 


is thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high ad- 
vantage and ſelf-intereſt, ſo narrowly confin'd with- 
in our-ſelves. On this account, all other affec- 
tions towards friends, relations, or mankind, are 
often ſlightly regarded, as being worlaly, and of 
little moment, in reſpect of the intereſt of our ſoul. 
And ſo little thought is there of any immediate ſa- 
tisfaclion ariſing from ſuch good offices of life, that 
it is cuſtomary with many devout people zealouſly 


Mm decry all temporal advantages of goodneſs, all 


natural benefics of virtue; and magnifying the con- 


trary happineſs of a vitious ſtate, to declare, that 


*« except only for the ſake of future reward, and 


[mprudent 
m—_ 


i fear of future puniſhment, they wou'd diveſt 


e themſelves of all goodneſs at once, and freely 


allow themſelves to be moſt immoral and pro- 
e fligate.” From whence it appears, that in ſome 


reſpects there can be nothing more * fatal to vir- 


. VOL. 1. p. 66, &c. 
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Book 1. tue, than the weak and uncommon belief of a fu- 


ture reward and puniſhment, For the ſtreſs being 
laid wholly here, if this foundation come to fail, 
there is no further prop or ſecurity to mens 
morals, And thus virtue is ſupplanted and be- 
tray d. | 
Now as to ATHEISM: tho it be plainly defi- 
cient, and without remedy, in the cafe of i/{ judg- 
ment on the happineſs of virtue; yet it is not, in- 
deed, of neceſhty the cauſe of any ſuch 2 judg- 
ment. For without an abſolute aſſent to any hy- 
potheſis of Thei/m, the advantages of virtue may 
poſſibly be ſeen and own'd, and a high opinion of 
it eftabliſh'd in the mind. However, it muſt be 
confeſs'd, that the natural tendency of atheiſm is 
very different, | 
Tis in a manner impoſſible, to have any great 
opinion of the happineſs of virtue, without con- 


ceiving high thoughts of the fatisfactions reſulting 


from the generous admiration and love of it: and 


nothing belide the experience of fuch a love is 


hkely to make this ſatisfaQtion credited. The chief 
ground and ſupport therefore of this opinion of 


happineſs in virtue, muſt ariſe from the powerful 


feeling of this generous moral affection, and the 
knowledg of its power and ſtrength. But this is 
certain, that it can be no great ſtrengthning to the 

moral affection, no great ſupport to the pure love 


of goodneſs and virtue, to ſuppoſe there is nei- 


ther . nor beauty in the WHOLE it · ſelf; nor 


any example, or precedent of good affection in any 
ſuperior being. Such a belief muſt tend rather to 
the weaning the affections from any thing amiable 


or ſelf-worthy, and to the ſuppreſſing the very habit 


and familiar cuſtom of admiring natural beautys, 


or whatever in the order of things is according to 


_ juſt defign, harmony, and proportion. For how 


little diſpos d muſt a perſon be, to love or admire 


any thing as orderly in the univerſe, who thinks the 
univerſc ut-ſclf a pattern of diſorder? how unapt 
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to reverence or reſpect any particular ſubordinate Part 3. 
beauty of a part; when even THE WHOLE it · ſel Tor 


is thought to want perfection, and to be only a vaſt 
and infinite deformity ? 

NoTHING indeed can be more melancholy, than 
the thought of living in a diſtracted univerſe, from 
whence many ills may be ſuſpected, and where there 
is nothing good or lovely which preſents itſelf, no- 
thing which can ſatisfy in contemplation, or raiſe 
any paſſion beſides that of contempt, hatred, or diſ- 
like. Such an opinion as this may by degrees im- 


bitter the temper, and not only make the love of 


virtue to be leſs felt, but help ro impair and ruin the 
very principle of virtue, vi. naturaland iind affection, 
 _Uron the whole; whoever has a firm belief of 
a Gor, whom he does not merely call good, but 
of whom in reality he believes nothing beſide real 
good, nothing beſide what is truly ſutable to the 


exacteſt character of benignity and goodneſs; ſuch 


a perſon believing rewards or retributions in. an- 
other life, mult believe them annex d to real good- 


9.3. 


Theiſm, 


neſs and merit, real villany and baſeneſs, and not 
to any accidental qualitys or circumſtances; in which 


reſpect they cannot properly be ſtil d rewards or 
- puniſhments, but capricious diſtributions of happi- 
meſs or unhappineſs to creatures Thele are the 
only terms on which the belief of a world to come, 
can happily influence the believer. And on theſe 


terms, and by virtue of this belief, man perhaps 


may retain his virtue and integrity, even under the 


| hardeſt thoughts of human nature; when either by 


any ill circumſtance or untoward doctrine, he is 
brought to that unfortunate opinion of virtue i being 
naturally an enemy to happineſs in life. _ 
Tuts, however, is an opinion which cannot be 
ſuppos d conſiſtent with ſound Thei/m. For what- 
ever be decided as to a future life, or the rewards 


and puniſhments of hereafter; he who, as a found 


 Theilt, believes a reigning mind, ſovereign in na- 


tare, and ruling all things with the highelt perfec- 
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Book f. tion of goodneſs, as well as of wiſdom and power, 
Wy 
Theiſm. 


muſt neceſſarily believe virtue to be naturally good 


and advantageous. For what cou'd more ſtrongly 


imply an unjuſt ordinance, a blot and imper fection 
in the generai conſtitution of things, than to ſup- 
poſe virtue the natural ill, and vice the natural 
good of any creature ? 

AND now laſt of all, there remains for us to 
conſider a yet further advantage to virtue, in the 


_ Theiſtical belief above the Atheiſtical. The propo- 


ſition may at ſirſt ſight appear over-refin'd, and of 
a ſort which is eſteem d too nicely philoſophical. 
But after what has been already examin d, the ſub- 


ject perhaps may be more eaſily explain d. 
THERE is no creature, according to what has 
been already prov'd, who muſt not of neceſſity be 
ill in ſome degree, by having any affection or aver- 
ſion in a ſtronger degree than is ſuitable to his own 
private good, or that of the ſyſtem to which he is 


join d. For in either caſe the affection is i// and 
vitious. Now if a rational creature has that de- 


gree of averſion which is requiſite to arm him 


_ againſt any particular misfortune, and alarm him 


- againſt the approach of any calamity ; this is re- af 


gular and well. Bur if after the misfortune is hap- 
pen'd, his averſion continues ſtill, and his paſſion 
rather grows upon him; whilſt he rages at the ac- 


cident, and exclaims againſt his private fortune or 


lot; this will be acknowledg d both vitious in pre- 


ſent, and for the ſuture; as it affects the temper, 


und diſturbs that eaſy courſe of the affections on | 


which virtue and goodneſs ſo much depend. On 
the other ſide, the patient enduring of the calamity, 
and the bearing up the mind under it, mult be ac- 
knowledg'd immediately virtuous, and preſervative 
of virtue, Now, according to the hypotheſis of 
thoſe who exclude a general mind, it muſt be con- 
ſeſs d, there can nothing happen in the courſe of 


things to deſerve either our admiration, and love, 


or our anger, and abhorrence. However, as there 
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ean be no ſatisfaction at the beſt in thinking upon Part 3. 
what atoms and chance produce; ſo upon diſatterous \-— WV, 
occaſions, and under the circumſtances of a calami- F. 3. 


tous and hard fortune, tis ſcarce poſſible to prevent 
2 natural kind of abhorrence and ſpleen, which will 
be entertain'd and kept alive by the imagination of 
ſo perverſe an order of things. But in another hy- 


potheſis (that of perfect Theiſm ) it is underſtood, / Theis. 


« That whatever the order of the world produces, 
« is in the main both juft and good,” Therefore 
in the courſe of things in this world, whatever hard- 
ſhip of events may ſeem to force from any rational 
creature a hard cenſure of his private condition or 
ht ; he may by reflection nevertheleſs, come to 
_ patience, and to acquieſce in it. Nor is this 
He may go further ſtill in this reconciliation; 

- from the . e principle may make the 11 it- 
ſelf an object of his good — ; whilſt he ſtrives 

to maintain this generous fealty, and ſtands ſo well- 
diſpos d towards the laws and government of his 
| higher country. 

Sven an affeQion muſt needs create the higheſt 
conſtancy in any ſtate of ſufferance, and make us in 
the beſt manner ſu pport whatever hardſhips are to 

be endur d for virtue's fake. And as this affection 
mult of neceſſity cauſe a greater acquieſcence and 
complacency with reſpect to ill accidents, ill men, 
and injurys ; ſo of courſe it cannot fail of produc- 
ing (till a greater equality, gentleneſs, and —— 
in the temper. Conſequently the affection malt be 

a truly good one, and a creature the more truly 

good and virtuous, by poſſeſſing it. For whatſoe · 
ver is the occaſion or means of more affectionately 
uniting a rational creature to his rA r in ſociety, 


| nd cauſes him to proſecute the publick good, or 


intereſt of his ſpecies, with more zeal and affection 
than ordinary; is undoubtedly the cauſe of more 
than ordinary virtue in ſuch a perſon, 


TH1s too is certain; that the admiration and Contem- 
love of order, harmony * proportion, in what - A 


Vor. II. 
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Book 1. ever kind, is naturally improving to the temper, 
deſig adyantageous to ſocial affection, and highly aſliſ- 


Religious 
affettion. 


_ Concluſion. 


tant to virtue ; which is it-felf no other than the 
love of order and beauty in ſociety. In the mean- 

eſt ſubjects of the world, the appearance of 2rder 
gains upon the mind, and draws the affection to- 
wards it. But if the order of the warld it-ſelf ap- 
pears juſt and beautiful; the admiration and eſteem 
of —_ muſt run higher, and the elegant paſſion or 
love of beauty, which is fo advantageous to virtue, 
muſt be the more improv'd by its exerciſe in ſo am- 
ple and magnificent a ſubject. For tis impollible 
that ſuch a divine order ſhou'd be contemplated = 


without * extaſy and rapture; ſince in the common 


ſubjects of ſcience, and the liberal arts, whatever 

is according to juſt harmony and proportion, is ſo 

tranſporting to thoſe who have any knowledg or 
in the kind. 

Now if the ſubje & and ground of this divine 
paſſion be not — 4 juſt or adequate (the hypotheſis 
of Theiſm being per falſe) the paſſion ſtill in ĩt · 
ſelf is ſo far natural and good, as it proves an ad- 


vantage to virtue and goodneſs; according to what 
has been above demonitrated. But if, on the other 


ſide, the ſubject of this paſſion be really adequate 
and juſt (che hypotheſis of Thei/5 being real, and 
not imaginary) then is the paſſion alſo juſt, and be» 


comes abſolutely due and requifite in every rational 


Creature, 


HENCE we may determine juſtly the relation 
which visTUE has to Er; the f being not 
compleat but in the /atter : fiace where the latter is 


wanting, there can neither be the ſame benignity, 


firmneſs, or conſtancy ; the ſame good compoſure 
of the affeclions, or uniformity of mind. | 


Ax thus the perfection and height of virus | 
muſt be owing to the belief of a Gop. | 


* Infra, pag. 356, 259, Cc. And VOL. III. 2. 2.4, Cr. 
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F have conſider'd what vid TUR is, and Obligation 
V \ to whom the character belongs. It re- „ x. 
mains to inquire, what 0b/17ation there TUE. 

is 19 VIRTUE; or what reaſon to embrace it. 

We have found, that to deſerve the name of 

good or virtucus, a creature mult have all his inch- 

nations ard affections, his diſpoſitions of mind and 

temper, ſutable, and agreeing with the good of his 

kind, or of that ſiſtem in which he is included, and of 

which he conſtitutes a ART. To ſtand thus well af- 

fecled, and to have one's affections right and intire,not 

only in reſpect of one's ſelf, but of ſociety and the 

publick : this is rectitude, integrity, or VIRTUE, 

And to be wanting in any of theſe, or to have their 

| contrarys, is depratity, corruption, and vICE. 

Irx has been already ſhewn, that in the paſhons Difficulty 
and affections of particular creatures, there is a con- ſtifed. 
{tant relation to the intereſt of 2 /þcctes, or common 
nature. This has been demonitrated in the cafe 

of natural affection, parental kindneſs, zeal for po- 
ſterity, concern for the propagation and nurture af the 
young, love of fellowſhip and company, compaſ- 
fion, mutual ſuccour, and the reſt of this kind. Nor 
will any-one deny that this affection of a creature 
towards the good of the ſpecies or common nature, 
is as proper and natural to him, as it is to any or- 

Ban, part or member of an animal body, or mere 
| E 2 
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lar way of growth. 'Tis not more natural for the 
ftomach to digeſt, the lungs to breathe, the glands 
to ſeparate juices, or other intrails to perform their 
ſcyeral offices; however they may by particular 
impediments be ſometimes diforder'd or obſtructed 
in their operations. 

THERE being allow'd therefore in a creature 
ſuch affections as theſe towards the common nature, 
or Hm of the kind, together with thoſe other 
which reguid the private nature, or ſelf f; tem: it 
will appear that in following the , of theſe af- 
fections, the creature muſt on many occaſions con- 
tradic and go againſt the latter. How elſe ſhou'd 


the ſpecics be preferv'd? or what vou d ſignify 
tut implanted natural affedion, by which a crea- 


we thro ſo many difficukys and h1zards preſerves 
its offspring, and ſupports its kind ? 

Ir may therefore be imagin'd, perhaps, that 
there is a plain and abſolute oppolition between 


theſe e habits or affections. It may be preſum'd, 


that the purſuing the common intereſt or publick 


good thro the affections of one kind, muſt be a hin- 1 


drance to the attainment of private good thro the 
affections of another. For it being taken for grant- 


ed, that hazards and hardſhips, of whatever ſort, 


are naturally the / of the private ſtate ; and it 


being certainly the nature of thoſe publick affecti- 


ons to lead often to the greateſt hardſhips and ha- 


zards of every kind; tis preſently infer d, · That 
« ris the creature's intereſt to be withoyt any pub- 
« lick affection whatſoever.” 
THis we know for certain; that all ſocial love, 
friendſhip, gratitude, or whatever elſe is of this 
enerous kind, does by its nature take place of the 
ä — paſſions, draws us out of our · ſelves, 


and makes us difregardful of our own convenience 


and ſafety. So that according to a known ® way of 


. VOL. I. p. 61, &c. 79, 19, Jo, 8r, 
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| reaſoning on ſe/f-intere/t, that which is of a ſocial Part 1. 
kind in us, ſhou'd of right be aboliſh'd. Thus Low 
kindneſs of every fort, indulgence, tenderneſs, F. 1. 
compaſſion, and in ſhort, all natural affection ſhou'd 
be induſtriouſly ſuppreſs d, and, as mere folly, and 
weakneſs of nature, be reſiſted and overcome; 
that, by this means, there might be nothing re- 
maining in us, which was contrary to a direct /elf- 
end: nothing which might ſtand in oppoſition to a 
ſteddy and deliberate purſuit of the molt narrowly 
cConſin d ſeHintereſſ. 
| AccorDiNG to this extraordinary hypotheſis, 
it muſt be taken for granted, That in the ſyſtem 
& of a kind or ſpecies, the intereſt of the private 
* nature is directly oppoſite to that of /be common 
| * one; the intereſt of particulars directly oppoſite 
e to that of he publick in general,” —- A ſtrange 
conititution! in which it mult be'confeſs'd there is 
much diſorder and untowardneſs; unlike to what 
ve obſerve elſewhere in nature. As if in any ve- 
getable or animal body, the par! or member cou'd 
be ſuppos d in a good and proſperous ſtate as 75 it- 
ſelf, when under a contrary diſpoſition, and in an 
unnatural growth or habit as to its WHOLE. 
Now that this is in reality quite otherwiſe, we Reconciling 
ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate; fo as to make ap- j;,n. 
pear, © That what men repreſent 28 an ill order 
« and conſtitution in the univ erſe, by making mo- 
ral rectitude appear the ill, and depravity the 
* 92;d or advantage of a creature, is in nature juſt 
* the contrary. That to be well affected towards 
the publick interejt and one's own, is not only 
conſiſtent, but inſeparable; and that moral recti- 
« rude, or virtue, muit accordingly be the advan- 


etage, and vice the i injury and „ of e 
very creature.” 
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Contra. HERE are few perhaps, who when they 
di lory no- conſider a creature void of natural affetion, 
| tions, and wholly deſtitute of a communicative or ſocial 


prineiple, will ſuppoſe him, at the ſame time, either 
tolerably happy in himſelf, or as he ſtands abroad, 
with reſpect to his fellow-creatures or kind. Tis 
generally thought, that ſuch a creature as this, feels 
flender joy in life, and finds little ſatis faction in the 
mere ſenſual pleaſures which remain with him, after 
the loſs of ſocial enjoyment, and whatever can be 
eall'd humanity or good-nature, We know that 
Diſolute. to fuch a ercature as this, tis not only incident, ro 
or immoral be moroſe, rancorous and malignant; but that, 
flate. meceſſity, a mind or temper thus deſtitute of mild- 
nes and benignity, mult turn to that which is con- 
trary, and be wrought by paſhons of a different 
kind. Such a heart as this muſt be a continual ſeat 
of perverſe inclinations and bitter averſions, rais d 
from a conſtant ill humour, ſourneſs, and diſquiet. 
The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a nature, fo obnoxious 
to mankind, and to all beings which approach it, 
muſt overcloud the mind with dark ſuſpicion and 
jealoufy, alarm it with fears and horror, and raiſe 
in it a continual diſturbance, even in the moſt ſeem- 
ing fait and ſecure ſtate of fortune, and in the high» 
eſt degree of outward proſperity. 8 
Tr ubele. Tus, as to the compleat immoral ſtate, is what, 
55 of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this abſolute degeneracy, this total apoltacy 
from all candour, equity, truſt, ſociableneſs, or 
friendſhip; there are few who do not ſee and ac- 
knowledg the miſery which is conſequent. Seldom | 
is the caſe miſconſtru'd, when at wor/t. The mif- 
for ture is, we look not on this dupravity, nor con- 
ſider how it ſtands, in leſi degrees. The calamity, 
we think, does not of neceſſity, hold proportion 
with the injuſtice or iniquity. As if to be av/olate> 
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ly immoral and inhuman, were indeed the greateſt 
misfortune and nuſcry ; but that to be fo, in 4 /it- 
tle degree, thou'd be no miſery nor harm at all! 


Which to allow, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, 


that 'tis the greateſt ill of a body to be in the ut- 
moſt manner diſtorted and maim d; but that to loſe 
the ule only of one limb, or to be impair d in ſome 


one /ingle organ or member, is no inconvenience or 
ill worthy the lealt notice. | 


Tux parts and proportions of the mind, their 
mutual relation and dependency, the connexion 
and frame of thoſe paſhons which conſtitute the ſoul 
or temper, may calily be underſtood by any-one 
who thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this inward 
anatomy. Tis certain that the order or ſymmetry 
of this inward part is, in it-ſelf, no leſs real and 


exact, than that of the body. However, tis ap- 


parent that few of us endeavour to become 4na- 


tomiſts of this fort. Nor is any - one aſham d of 
the deepeſt ignorance in ſuch a ſubject. For tho 
the greateſt nuſery and ill is generally own'd to be 


from difſpo/ition, and temper; tho tis allow'd that 
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temper may often change, and that it actually varys | 


on many occaſions, much to our diſadvantage; yet 
how this matter is brought about, we inquire not. 
We never trouble our · ſelves to conſider thorowly by 
what means or methods our i7ward conflitution 
comes at any time to be impair'd or injur d. The 
Solutio continui, which bodily ſurgeons talk of, is 
never apply'd in this caſe, by ſurgeons of another 
forr. The notion of 4 he and parts is not ap- 
prehended in this ſcience. We know not what the 


Continuity. 8 


effect is, of ſtraining any affection, indulging any 


wrong paſſion, or relaxing any proper and natural 


habit, or good inclination. Nor can we conceive 


how a particular action ſhou'd have ſuch a ſudden 


influence on the whole mind, as to make the per- 
. fon an immediate ſufferer. We ſuppoſe rather that 


a man may violate his faith, commit any wickedneſs 
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Ow lany, without the leaſt prejudice to himſelf, or any 


miſery naturally — from the ill action. | 
Tis thus we hear it often ſaid, ** ſuch a perſon 

% has done ill indeed: but what is he the worſe. 

„for it?” Vet ſpeaking of any nature thorow| 


ſavage, curſt, and inveterate, we fay truly, . ſuch 
n one is 2 plague and torment to himſelf: and 


we allow, That thro certain hrmours, or pe” | 
* font, and from temper merely, a man may 

A compleatly miſerable; let his outward circumſtan- 

% ces be ever fo fortunate.” Theſe different 


judgments ſufficiently demonſtrate that we are not 


accuſtom d to think with much coherency on theſe 


moral ſubjects; and that our notions, in this re- 
ſpect, are not a little confus d, and contradiQory. 
Now if the fabrick of the mind or temper ap- 
” peard ſuch to us as it really is; if we ſaw it impoſ- 
ſible to remove hence any one good or orderly af- 
ſection, or introduce any ill or diforderly one, with- 
out drawing on, in ſome degree, that diſſolute ſtate, 
which at its height is confeſs d to be ſo miſerable : 
twou'd then undoubtedly be confeſs d, that fince 


no ill, immoral, or unjuſt action cou'd be commit- 


ted without either a new inroad and breach on the 


temper and paſſions, or a farther advancing of that 


execution already be gun; whoever did ill, or act- 
ed in prejudice of his integrity, good-nature, or 
worth, wou d of neceiſity act with greater cruelty 
towards himſelf, than he who ſcrupled not to ſwal- 
low what was poiſonous, or who with his own hands 
ſhou'd voluntarily mangle or wound his outward 


forms 2 — natural limbs 2 d 
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W be fore, that no 1 can 


be ſaid properly t act, otherwiſe than thro af- 
fectiogs or paſkons, ſuch as are proper to an animal. 


concerning V 1 ® T uv 8. 
For in convulſive fs, where a creature ſtrikes ei- 
ther himſelf or others, 'tis a ſimple mechaniſm, an 
engine, or piece of clock-work, which acts, and 
not the animal. 

WHATSOEVER therefore is done or ated by 
any animal as ſuch, is done only thro ſome affec- 
tion of paſhon, as of fear, love, or hatred moving 
him. 


AND as it is impoſſible that a weaker aſſedion 
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ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, ſo it is impoſſible but 


that where the affections or paſhons are ſtrongeſt in 
the main, and form in general the moſt conſider- 
able party, either by their force or number ; thi- 
ther the animal muſt incline : and according to this 
ballance he muſt be govern d, and led to action. 
Tus affections or paſſions which muſt influence 
and govern the animal, are either, 


1. Tus natural affections, which lead to the 
good of THE PUBLICK. 


2. Ox the ſelſhgaffectiont, which lead only to the 


good of THE PRIVATE. 
3. Ox ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor tending 


either to any good of THE PUBLICK Or PRIVATE; 
but contrary-wiſe: and which may therefore be 


juſtly ſtyl'd unnatural affedtions. 
So that according as theſe affections ſtand, 2 
creature muſt be virtuous or vitious, good or ill. 
Tux (alter ſort of theſe affections, tis evident, 
are wholly vitious. The two former may be vitious 
or virtuous, according to their degree. 

IT may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to ſpeak of) natu- 
ral affections as 1 /trong, or of ſelt- affections as 
_ tA weak. But to clear hos difficulty, we muſt call 


| AﬀeFions, 
" three kinds. 


Degrees of 
aff ton, : 


to mind what has been already explain d., That 


* natural affection may, in particular caſes, be ex- 
* ceſhve, and in an unnatural degree: As when 


pity is ſo overcoming as to deſtroy its own end, and 


prevent the ſuccour and relief requir d; or as when 


love to the offspring proves ſuch a fondneſs as de- 


ſtroys the * and conſequently the * | 
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aul that urnatural and vitious, which is only an ex- 
Degrees of treme of ſome natural and kind affection; yet tis 


affctiion. 


moſt certain, that where-ever any hagle good at- 
fection of this ſort is over-great, it mult be injurious 
to the reſt, and detract in ſome meaſure from their 
force and natural operation. For a creature poſ- 
ſeſs'd with ſuch an immoderate degree of paſſion, 
mult of neceſſity allow too much to that one, and 
too little to athers of the fame character, and equal- 
ly natural and uſeful as to their end. And this 
mult neceſſarily be the occaſion of partiality and in- 
juitice, whilſt only ene duty or natural part is car- 
neſtly follow id; and «ther parts or dul ne glected, 


which thou'd accompany it, and 2 take place 


and be prefer d. 

TH1s may well be allow'd true in all other re- 
ſpecs; ſince even RELIG1ON it ſelf, conſider'd as 
a pa//i5n, not of the elfijh but nobler kind, may in 
fome characters be (train d beyond its natural pro- 


portion, and be ſaid alſo to be in t99 high a degree, ff 
For as the end of religion is to render us more 


perfect, and accompliſh d in all moral dutys and 
performances; if by the height of devout extaſy 
and contemplation we are rather diſabled in this re- 


ſpect, and render d more unapt to the real dutys 1 


and offices of civil life; it may be ſaid that REL 1» 
G10N indeed is then 2% /frong in us. For how, 
y, can we call this SUPERSTITION, whilſt 


the object of the devotion is acknowledg'd juſt, and 


the faith orthodox? Tis only the exceſs of zeal 
which, in this caſe, is ſo tranſ porting, as as to render 


the devour perſon more remiſs in ſecular affaifs, 


and lefs concern'd for the inferior and temporal! in- 
tereſts of mankind. 

Now as in particular caſes, publick affeQtion, on 
the one hand, may be 10 high ; fo private affedtion 
may, on the other hand, be oa weak, For if a crea- 
ture be ſelf · negloctful, and inſenſible of danger; or 


it he want ſuch a degree of pailion in any kind, aa 
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is uſeful to preſerve, ſuſtain, or defend himſelf; this 
muit certainly be eſteem d vitious, in regard of the 
deſign and end of nature. She her- ſelf diſcovers 


' this in her known method and ſtated rule of ope- 


tation. Tis certain, that her proviſionary care and 
concern for the whole animal, muſt at leaſt be equal 
to her concern for a ſingle part or member. Now 

to the ſeveral parts ſhe has given, we ſee, proper 
affeAions, ſutable to their intereſt and ſecurity ; ſo 
that even without our conſciouſneſs, they act in 
their own defence, and for their own benefit and 
preſervation, Thus a eye, in its natural ſtate, fails 


not to ſhut together, of its own accord, unknow- 


ingly to us, by a peculiar caution and timidity 
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which if it wanted, however we might intend the 


preſervation of our eye, we ſhou'd not in effect be 
able to preſerve it, by any obſervation or forecaſt 
of our own. To be wanting therefore in thoſe 
principal affe ctions, which reſpect the good of the 
whole conſtitution, muſt be a vice and imperfſecti- 


Degrees of 
affect ian. 


on, as great body in whe acct vere Tie fon. 


1 or temper) as it is in any of thoſe inferior and ſub- 
ordinate parts to want the ſelf-preſerving affections 


which are proper to them. 

AND thus the affections towards private yoo. 
become neceſſary and eſſential to goodneſs. 
tho no creature can be call'd good, ge a 
merely for poſſeſſing theſe affections; yet ſince it is 
| impoſſible that the publick good, or good of the 
ſyſtem, can be preſerv'd without them; it follows 
that a creature really wanting in them, is in reality 


wanting in ſome degree to goodneſs and natural 
rectitude; and may thus „ vs as 
. defective. 


Tis thus we ſay of a creature, in a kind way 


ol reproof, that he is 7% god; when his affecti- 
on towards others is ſo warm and zealous, as to 
carry him even beyond his part ; or when he really 


acts beyond it, not thro too warm a paſhon of that 


fort, but thro an over cool one of another, or thro 
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WV bounds. 


IT may be objected here, that the having the 
natural affections too ſtrong, (where the ſelf- 
affections are overmuch ſo) or the having the 
ſelf-affections defective or weak (where the natu- 
ral affections are alſo weak) may prove upon oc- 
caſion the only cauſe of a creature's acting ho- 


neſtly and in moral proportion. For, thus, one 


who is to a fault regardleſs of his life, may with 
the ſmalleſt degree of natural affection do all which 
can be expected from the higheſt pitch of ſocial 
love, or zealous friendſhip. And thus, on the 
other hand, a creature exceſſively timorous may, 
by as exceeding a degree of natural affection, per- 
| =_ whatever the perfectelt courage is able to in- 
"To this is anſwer'd, that whenever we arraign 
any paſhon as 0 ſtrong, or complain of any as 700 
weak ; we mult ſpeak with reſpect to a certain con- 
ſtitution or OEconomy of a particular creature, or 
| ſpecies. For if a paſſion, leading to any right end, 
be only ſo much the more ſerviceable and effectual, 
for being ſtrong; if we may be aſſur d that the 
ſtrength of it will not be the occaſion of any diſtur- 


afcition. ſelf and other affections; then conſequently the 


paſſion, however ſtrong, cannot be condemn'd as 
vitious. But if to have all the paſſions in equal 
proportion with it, be what the conſtitution of the 
creature cannot bear; ſo that only /ome paſſions are 
rais d to this height, whilſt erf are not, nor can 
ſſibly be wrought up to the ſame proportion; 

| — may thoſe ſtrong paſſions, tho of the better 
- kind, be call d excethve. For being in unequal 
proportion to the others, and cauſing an i/}-ballance 

in the affection at large, they muſt of courſe be the 


occaſion of inequality in the conduct, and incline 


the party to a wrong moral practice. 


cencerning VII ru Ee. — 


Bur to ſhew more particularly what is meant Part 1. 
by the LEc:nomy / the paſſions, from inſtances in CI 
the ſpecics or * Kinds below us. As for the crea- $. 3. 

| tures who have no manner of power or means OEronomy 
given them by nature for their defence againſt vio- of the paſe 
lence, nor any-thuig by which they can make them- ſions. 
ſcives formidable to ſuch as injure or offend them; 
tis neceila: y they ſhou'd have an extraordinary de- 
gree of fear, but little or no animoſity, ſuch as 
might cauſe em to make reſiſtance, or incline em 
to delay their flight. For in this their ſafety lies, 
and to this the paſhon of fear is ſerviceable, by 
keeping the ſenſes on the watch, and holding the 
ſpirits in readineſs to give the (tart. | 
AxD thus timor2uſne/s, and an habitual ſtrong 
paſhon of fear, may be according to the OA] 
of a particular creature, both with reſpect to him- 
ſelf, and to the reſt of his ſpecies. On the other 
hand, courage may be contrary to his DEconomy, 
and therefore vitious. Even in one and the ſame 
ſpecies, this is by nature differently order d, with 
reſpect to different ſexes, ages, and growths. The 
tamer creatures of the grazing kind, who live in 
herds, are different from the wilder, who herd not, 
but live in pairs only, apart from company, as is 
natural and ſutable to their rapacious life. Yet is 
there found, even among the former inoffenfive kind, 
a courage proportionabie to their make and ſtrength. 
At a ume of danger, when the whole herd flies, the 
bull alone makes head againſt the liou, or what- 
ever other invading beaſt of prey, and ihews him- 
ſelf conſcious of his wake. Even the female of this 
kind is arm d, we fee, by nature, in ſome degree, 
to reſiſt violence; ſo as not to fly a common danger. 
As for a hind, or doe, or any other inoffenſive and 
meerre defenceleſs creature; tis no way unvatural or 
vitious in them, when the enemy approaches, to 


| * Infra, p. 86, 200, 201, &c. And VOL. III. 
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Book 2. deſert their offspring, and fly for ſafety. But for 


WV creatures who are able to make reſiſtance, and are 
O Economy by nature arm'd offenſively ; be they of the pooreit 
, of the paß inſect-kind, ſuch as bees or waſps; tis natural to 


ever ſtrongly guarded. Examples of this nature 


'em to be rouz'd with fury, and at the hazard of 


their lives, oppoſe any enemy or invader of their 
ſpecies. For by this known paſhon in the creature, 
the ſpecies it-ſelf is ſecur d; when by experience 
tis found that the creature, tho unable to repel the 
injury, yet voluntarily expoſes his life for the pu- 

niſhment of the invader; and ſuffers not his kind 
to be injur'd with impunity. And of all other 
creatures, an is in this ſenſe the moſt formidable: 
ſince if he thinks it juſt and exemplary, he may 
poſſibly in his own, or in his country's cauſe, re- 


venge an injury on any-one living; and by throw- 


ing away his own life (if he be reſolute to that de- 
gree) is almoſt certain maſter of another's, how- 


have often ſery'd to reſtrain thoſe in power, from 


uſing it to the utmoſt extent, and urging. their i in- 


feriors to extremity. 

Uros the whole: it may be ſaid properly to be 
the ſame with the affections or paſhons in an ani- 
mal-conſtitution, as with the cords or ſtrings of a 
muſical inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever ſo juſt 


proportion one to another, are ſtrain d beyond a ns 
tain degree, 'tis more than the inſtrument will bear: 


the lute or lyre is abus d, and its effect loſt. On 


the other hand, if while ſome of the ſtrings are 
duly ftrain'd, others are not wound up to their due 
proportion; then is the inſtrument (till in diſorder, 
and its part ill perform'd. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
creatures are like different ſorts of inſtruments : 


and even in the fame ſpecies of creatures (as in the 
fame ſort of inſtrument) one is not intirely like the 


other, nor will the ſame ſtrings fit each. The ſame 


degree of ſtrength which winds up one, and fits the 
| ſeveral ſtrings to a juſt harmony and conſort, may 


in another burſt both the ſtrings and inſtrument it- 
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fſelf. Thus men who have the livelieſt ſenſe, and Part 1. 
are the caſieſt affected with pain or pleaſure, have TW 
need of the ſtrongeſt influence or force of other F. 3. 
aftections, ſuch as tenderneſs, love, ſociableneſs, 
compaſſion, in order to preſerve a right BALLANCE Ballance. 
within, and to maintain them in their duty, and 
in the jult performance of their part : whillt others, 
who are of a cooler blood, or lower key, need not 
the ſame allay or counter-part; nor are made by 
nature to feel thoſe render and indearing affections 
| in ſo exquiſite a degree. 3 . 
1 Ir might be agreeable, one wou'd think, to in- 
quire thus into the different tunings of the paſſions, 
the various mixtures and allays by which men be- 
come ſo different from one another. For as the TR. 
higheit improrements of temper are made in hu- pgp 
man kind; ſo the greateſt corruptions and dege- Y 
neracys are diſcoverable in this race. In the other Beſt ar 
ſpecies of creatures around us, there is found ge- rst in 
ncraily an exact proportionableneſs, conſtancy and man. 
regularity in all tneir paſſions and affections; no 
failure in the care of the offspring, or of the ſo- 
cicty, to which they are united; no proſtitution of 
themſelves; no intemperance, or excels, in any kind, 
The {mailer creatures, who live as it were in citys (as 
bees and ants) contiaue the ſame train and har- 
mony of life: nor are they ever falſe to thoſe af- 
fections, which move them to operate towards their 
gee good. Even thaſe creatures of prey, who 
live the fartheſt out of ſociety, maintain, we ſee, 
 fuch a conduct towards one another, as is exactly 
ſtable to the good of their own ſpecies. Whilit 
man, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of religion, and 
the direction of laws, is often found to live in leſs 
conformity with nature; and by means of religion 
n- ſelf, is often render'd the more barbarous and 
' F mhuman. Marks are ſet on men: diſtinctions 
form d: opinions decreed, under the ſevereſt pe- 
naltys: antipathys inſtill'd, and averſions rais'd in 
e #3 - 1 
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Book 2. men againſt the generality of their own ſpecies. So 
WV that 's hard to find in any region a human ſociety 


State of 
the argue 
ment. 


which has human laws. No wonder if in ſuch ſo- 
cietys tis ſo hard to find a man who lives Ar u- 
RALLY, and as a man. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by a paſſion's 
being in tos High, or in tos law a degree; and that, 
* To have any natural affection too high, or any 
« ſelſ· affection too low,” tho it be often appror'd 


as virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a vice and im- 


perſetion : we come now to the plainer and more 


eſſential part of vice, and which alone deſerves to 


be conſider d as /uch : that is to ſay, 


1. © Wren either the publick affeftions are 


« weak or deficient : RE, 
2. Or the private and ſelf · affections too 
ſtrong. : 8 
3. O that ſach affections ariſe as are neither 
of theſe, nor in any degree tending to the ſup- 
« port either of the publick or private ſyſtem,” 


OTHERWISE than Fus, it is impoſſible any 


creature can be ſuch as we call iLL or viriovs. 


So that if once we prove that it is really not the 
creature'y intereſt to be thus vetignfly affected, but 


contrariwiſe; we ſhall then have prov d, That it 
„is his intereſt to be wholly coop and vikru- 


* ovs:” Since in a wholeſom and ſound ſtate of 


his affections, ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, he cannot 


poſſibly be other than ſound, good and virtuous, in 


bis action and behaviour. 
Our buſineſs, therefore, will be, to prove; 
i | _ 

I. © Thar % have the NATURAL, KINDLY, 


% ,;r GENEROUS AFFECTIONS ſtrong and power | 


« ful towards the goed of the publick, is ta have 
* the chief means and pœauer of ſelf-enjryment.” 
And, That ts want them, is certain miſery 


” Hp,” 


| | 
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II. THAT to hate THE PRIVATE or SELF- Part 2. 
«© AFFECTIONS fo ſtrong, or beyond their degree YN 
% of ſubordinacy to the TOY and natural, is alſs F. 1. 


* miſerable.” 


III. AxD, . That to Bave The UNNATURAL 
„% AFFECTIONS ( vix. ſuch as are neither founded 
« on the intereſt of the kind, or prublick; nor of 
« the private perſon, or creature himſelf) is te be 
« * in the higheſt ee” 


P A RK T I. 
SECT. I. 


% TO HAVE THE NATURAL AFFECTI- proof, 

ons (ſuch as are founded in love, com- from the 
1% placency, good-will, and in a ſympathy with the natural 
„ kind or ſpecies) 18 TO HAVE THE CHIEF affitions, 


' O begin therefore with this proof, „ THAT FIRST 


© MEANS AND POWER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT: 
and THAT TO WANT THEM IS CERTAIN 


* MISERY AND ILL,” 
Wr may inquire, firſt, what thoſe are, which 
we call pleaſures or ſatisfattions; from whence Pleaſures 
happineſs is generally computed. They are (ac- of the BO. 
cording to the common diſtinction) ſatisfactions and Dr and 
pleaſures either of the body, or of the mind, MIND, 
Tuar the latter of theſe ſatisfatHons are the The latter 
greateſt, -is allow'd by moſt people, and may be preferable. 
prov'd by this: That whenever the mind, having | 


concei vd a high opinion of the worth of any ac- 


tion or behaviour, has receiv'd the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 


ſion of this ſort, and is wrought up to the higheſt 
pitch or degree of paſſion towards the ſubject; at 
ſuch time it ſets it-ſelf above all bodily pain as well 
as pleaſure, and can be no-way diverted from iis 
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purpoſe by flattery or terror of any kind. Thus 


ee ſec Indians, Barbarians, male ſactors, and even 
mme moſt execrable villains, for the ſake of a parti · 


cular gang or ſociety, or thro ſome cheriſh d notion 
or principle of honour or gallantry, revenge, or 

titude, embrace any manner of hardſhip, and 
405 torments and death. Whereas, on the other 
hand, a perſon being plac d in all the happy cir- 


cumſtances of outward enjoyment, ſurrounded with 


M ertal 


every thing which can allure or charm the ſenſe, 
and being then actually in the very moment of ſuch 
a pleaſing indulgence; yet no ſooner is there any 
thing amiſs auithin, no ſooner has he conceiv'd any 
internal ail or diſorder, any thing inwardly vexa- | 


tious or diſtemper'd, than inſtantly his enjoyment 
ceaſes, the pleaſure of ſenſe is at an end; and every 


means of that ſort becomes ineffectual, and is re- 
jected as uneaſy, and ſubject to give diſtaſte. 
Tux — of the dns being allow d, there» 


fore, ſuperior to thoſe of the body ; it follows, That 


whatever can create in any intelligent being a 
« conſtant flowing ſeries or train of mental enjoy · 
* ments, or pleaſures of the mind, is more con - 
« ſiderable to his happineſs, than that which can 
« create to him a like conſtant courſe or train of 
« ſenſual enjoyments, or pleaſures of the body.” 
Now the mental enjoyments are either actually 


enjoyments, the very natural aſßectiont themſelves in their imme- 


whence. 


Energy of 


natural « t- 


| feRious ; 


diate eperation : or they wholly in a manner proceed 


from them, and are no other than their effects. 


Ir ſo; it follows, that the natural affections 
duly eſtabliſh'd in a rational creature, being the 
only means which can procure him a conſtant ſeries 
or ſucceſſion of the mental] enjoyments, they are the 
only means which can procure him a certain and 
ſolid happineſs. 


NOW, in the firſt ORD to explain, « How 
% much /e natural affections are in themſelves the 


% bigheft pleaſures and enj1yments :” There ſhou'd 
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methinks be little need of proving this to any -one Part 2. 
of human kind, who has ever known the condi- E.. 
tion of the mind under a lively affection of love, F. 1. 
gratitude, bounty, generoſity, pity, ſuccour, or 

Whatever elſe is of a ſocial or friendly fort. He 
who has ever fo little knowledg of human nature, 
is ſenſible what pleaſure the mind perceives when 

it is touch d in this generous way. The difference 

we find between ſolitude and company, between a 
common company and that of friends; the refe- 
rence of almoſt all our pleaſures to mutual con- 
yerſe, and the dependence they have on ſociety ei - 
ther preſent or imagin'd; all theſe are ſufficient 

| proofs in our behalf. 

How much the ſocial pleaſures are ſuperior to 
any other, may be known by viſible tokens and ef- 
fects. The very outward features, the marks 
and ſigns which attend this fort of joy, are ex- 
preſſive of a more intenſe, clear, and undiſturb'd 

: pleaſure, than thoſe which attend the ſatisfaction of 
thirſt, hunger, and other ardent appetites. But 
more particularly itil] may this ſuperiority be known, 
from the actual prevalence and aſcendency of this 
ſort of affection over all beſides, Wherever it pre- 
ſents it ſelf with any advantage, it ſilences and ap- 
peaſes every other motion of pleaſure. No joy, 
merely of ſenſe, can be a-match for it. Whoever 
is judg of both the pleaſures, will ever give the pre- 
ference to the former. But to be able to judg of 
both, tis neceſſary to have a ſenſe of each. The 
honeſt man indeed can judg of /en/ual pleaſure, and 
knows its utmoſt force. For neither is his taſte, 
or ſenſe, the duller; but, on the contrary, the 
more intenſe and clear, on the account of his tem» 
perance, and a moderate uſe of appetite. But the 
immoral and profligate man can by no means be al- 
low d a good judg of ſccial pleaſure, to which he 


is ſo mere a ſtranger by his nature. 
No 1s it any objection here: that in many na- 
tures the good affection, tho really preſent, is found 
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to be of inſufficient force. For where it is not is 


WV its natural degree, tis the ſame indeed as if it avere 


not, or had never been. The leſs there is of this good 
affection in any untoward creature, the greater the 
wonder is, that it ſhou'd at any time prevail; as in 


the very worlt of creatures it ſometimes will. And 


Energy of 


if it prevails but for once, in any ſingle inſtance; it 
ſhews evidently, that if the affection were thorowly 


experienc'd or known, it wou'd prevail ix all. 


Thus / chan of kind affection is ſuperior 
to all other pleaſure : ſince it has the power of draw- 
ing from every other appetite or inclination. And 
thus in the caſe of love to the offspring, and a 
thouſand other inſtances, the charm is found to ope- 
rate ſo ſtrongly on the temper, as, in the midſt of 


other temptations, to render it ſuſceptible of this 


paſſion alone; which remains as the ma/ter-pleaſure 
and conqueror of the reſt, 
THERE is no-one who, by the leaſt progreſs in 


natural of- ſcience or learning, has come to know barely the 


fections. 


principles of Mathematicks, but has found, that in 
the exerciſe of his mind on the diſcoverys he there 


makes, tho merely of ſpeculative truths, he receives 


a pleaſure and delight ſuperior to that of ſenſe. 
When we have thorowly ſearch'd into the nature of 
this contemplative delight, we ſhall find it of a 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any private 
intereſt of the creature, nor has for its object any 
ſclf-good or advantage of the private ſyſtem. The 

admiration, joy, or love, turns wholly upon what 
is exterior, and foreign to our-ſelves. And tho the 
reflected joy or pleaſure, which ariſes from the no- 
tice of this pleaſure once perceiv'd, may be inter- 
preted a /elf-paſſion, or intereſted regard: yet the 


original ſatisfaction can be no other than what re- 
ſults from the love of truth, proportion, order, 


and ſymmetry, in the things without. If this be the 
caſe, the pathon ought 1n reality to be rank'd with 
natural affettion. For having no object within the 


* 
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compaſs of the private ſyſtem; it muſt either be Part 2, 
ettcem'd ſuperijuous and unnatural (as having no 
rendency towards the advantage or good of any . 1. 


thing in nature) or it muſt be judg d to be, what it 


truly is, * A natural joy in the contemplation of 


cc theſe numbers, that Lemony, proportion, and 


% concord, which ſupports the univerſal nature, 


„ and is eſſential in the conſtitution and form of 
* every particular ſpecies, or order of beings.” 
Bur this ſpeculative pleaſure, however conſi- 
derable and valuable it may be, or however ſuperior. 
to any mation of mere ſenſe ; mult yet be far ſur- 
pats'd | by Tir 125145 motion, and the exerciſe of benig- 
nitv ard g:edneſt ; where, together with the molt 
delightful affection of the ſoul, there is joind a 
pleating aſſent and approbation of the mind to what 
is acted in this good diſpoſition and honeſt bent. 
For where is there on earth a fairer matter of ſpe- 
culation, a goodher view or contemplation, than 


that of a beautiful, proportion'd, and becoming 


action? Or what is there relating to us, of which 
the conſciouſneſs ad memory is more ſolidly and 
laitingly entertaining ? 


We may obſerve that in the paſhon of Jore be- 


tween the ſexes, where, together with the affec- 


tion ot a vulgar ſort, there is a mixture of the &ind 


aud friend!y, the ſenſe or feeling of this latter is in Energy 
reality ſuperior to the former ; lince often thro this of natural 


affection, and for the ſake of the perſon belov'd, fettions. 


the greateſt hardſhips in the world have been ſub- 
mitted to, and even dcath it-felf voluntarily im- 
brac d, without any expected campenſalion. For 
where ſhou'd the ground of ſuch an expectation lie? 
Not here, in this world ſurcly; for death puts an end 
to all. Nor yet hereafter, in any other: for who has 


ever thought of providing a heaven or future re- 


compence for the ſuffering virtue of lovers? 


vol. Ill. p. 24. 
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WE may obſerve, withal, in favour of the natu- 
ral affections, that it is not only when joy and 
ſprightlineſs are mix d with them, that they carry 
a real enjoyment above that of the ſenſual kind. 
The very ditturbances which belong to natural af- 
ſection, tho they may be thought wholly contrary 


to pleaſure, yield ſtill a contentment and ſatis facti- 


on greater than the pleaſures of indulg'd ſenſe. 


And where a feries or continu'd ſucceſſion of the 


tender and kind affections can be carry d on, even 
thro fears, horrors, ſot rows, griefs; the emotion 
of the ſoul is ſtill agrecable. We continue pleas'd 


_ even with this inclancholy aſpect or ſenſe of virtue. 


Her beauty ſupports it-ſelf under a cloud, and in 
the midit of ſurrounding calamitys. For thus, 


| When by meie illußon, as in 4 Tragedy, the path» 
ous of thus kind are ſkilfully excited in us; we pre- 
fer the entertummnent to any other of equal durati- 
3 We find by our ſelves, that the moving our 


ns in this mournful way, the engaging them in 


— of merit aud worth, and the exerting what- 
ever We have of ſocial ufection, and human ſympa- 
thy, is of the higheſt delight; and affords a great - 


er enjoyment in the way of thought and - per | 


than any thing beſides can do in a way of ſenſe and 
common appetite. And after this manner it ap» 


pears, How much the mental enjoyments are 


Effects of 
natural af- 


fettian, 


6 actually the very natural affettions themſelves,” 


NOW, in the next place, to explain, How 
« they proceed from them, as their natural ect: 


we may conſider firit, that the EFFeEcCTs of love 


or kind affection, 1 in a way of mental pleaſure, are, 


As erjoyment of good by communication. A re- 


« cerving it, as as it were, by reflection, or by WAY 


/ participation in the good of others.” And A 
e pleaſing e of the actual love, merited 


« eſteem or approbation of others.” 


How conſiderable a part of bappineſs ariſes from 


the former of theſe effects, wall be calily appre- 
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| hended by one who is not exceedingly ill-natur'd. Part 2. 
| It will be conſider d how many the pleaſures are, f. 
ſharing contentment and delight with others; of re- +. 1. 
ceiving it in fellowſhip and company; and gather 
ing it, in a manner, from the pleas'd and happy 
ſtates of thoſe around us, from accounts and rela- 
© tions of ſuch happineſſes, from the very countenan- 
ces, geſtures, voices and ſounds, even of creatures 
foreign to our kind, whoſe figns of joy and con- 
| tentment we can any-way diſcern. So inſinuating 
| are theſe pleaſures of ſympathy, and fo widely dit- 
| fus'd thro our whole lives, that there is hardly 
ſuch a thing as ſatisfaftion or contentment, of 
which they make not aa cflential part. | 
As for that other ee of ſocial love, viz. the 
conſciouſneſs of merited kindneſs or efteem ; tis not 
difficult to perceive how much this avails in men- 
tal pleaſure, and conſtitutes the chief enjoyment and 
happineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweſt ſenſe, 
voluptuous. How natural is it for the molt ſcifiſh 
1 among us, to be continually drawing ſome fort of 
ſatisfaction from a character, and pleafing ourſelves 
in the fancy of deſcrv'd admiration and eſteem ? 
For tho it be mere fancy, we endeavour {till to be- 
lieve it truth, and flatter our-ſelves, all we can, 
with the thought of merit of ſome kind, and the 
_ perſuaſion of our deſerving well from ſome few at 
leaſt, with whom. we happen to have a more inti- 
mate and familiar commerce. e 
Wuar tyrant is there, what robber, or open 
violator of the laws of ſociety, who has not a com» 
panion, or ſome particular ſet, either of his own 
kindred, or ſuch as he calls friends; with whom 
he gladly ſhares his good ; in whoſe welfare he de- 
lights; and whoſe joy and fatisfaftion he makes 
bir own What perſon in the world is there, who 
receives not ſome impreſſions from the flattery or 
| kindneſs of ſuch as are familiar with him? *Tis to 
this ſoothing hope and expectation of friendſhip, 
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that almoſt all our actions have ſome reference. 


is this which goes thro our whole lives, and 


mixes it-ſelf even with moit of our vices. Of 
this, vanity, ambition, and luxury, have a ſhare } 
and many other diſorders of Hur life partake. Even 
the unchaſteſt /ove borrows largely from this ſource, 
So that were pleaſure to be computed in the ſame 
way as other things commonly are; it might pro- 


petly be ſaid, that out of theſe two branches (viz. 


community or participation in the pleaſures of cthers, 
and belief of meriting well from others] wou'd a- 
riſe more than nine tenths of whatever is enjoy'd 


in life. And thus in the main ſum of happineſs, 


there is ſcarce a ſingle article, but what derives it- 


ſelf from ſocial love, and depends immediately on 


tze natural and kind affections. 


Partial af- 


| Now ſuch as cavsts are, ſuch muſt be their 
EFFECTS. And therefore as natural affechian or 


focial love is perfect, or imperfect; ſo mult be the 


content and happinef depending on it. 
Br teſt any ſhou'd imagine with FRO FL 


fellion ex- that an inferior degree of natural affection, or an 


amin d. 


imperſect impartial regard of this fort, can ſupply 


the place of an intire, fincere, and truly moral 


one; leſt a ſmall tincture of ſocial inclination ſhou'd 


be N ſufficient ro anſwer the end of plea- 


ſure in ſociety, and give us that enjoyment of 
participation and community which is ſo effential 


to our happineſs; we may eonlider firſt, that 


is in it-ſelf an inconſiſtency, and implies an ab- 


| ſolute contradiction. Whatever affection we have 


towards any thing beſides our-ſelves; if it be not ; 


of the natural ſort towards the ſyſtem, or kind; 


PARTIAL AFFECTION, or ſocial love in part, 
without regard to a compleat ſociety or whole, 


it muſt be, of all other Sr Bag the moit 45 


ety: if it be really of the natural fort, and apply d 


ſociable, and deſtructire of the enjoyments of ſo- 


concerning V 1 & T U E£. 


only to ſome 97e part of ſociety, or of a ſpecies, 
but not to the ſpecies or ſociety i- e,: there can 
be no more account given of it, than of the molt 
odd, capricious, or humourſom paſhon which may 
ariſe. The perſon, therefore, who is conſcious of this 
affection, can be conſcious of no merit or worth on 
the account of it. Nor canthe perſons on whom this 
capricious affection has chanc'd to fall, be in any man- 
ner ſecure of its continuance or force. As it has no 
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foundation or eſtabliſhment in reaſon ; ſo it muſt be 


eaſily removable, and ſubject to alteration, without 
reaſon. Now the variableneſs of ſuch ſort of paſſion, 
which depends ſolely on capriciouſneſs and hu- 
mour, and undergoes the e ſucceſſions of 
alternate hatred and love, averſion and inclination, 
muſt of neceſſity create continual diſturbance and 
diſguſt, give an allay to what is immediately en- 
joy d in the way of friend{hip and ſociety, and in 
the end extinguiſh, in a manner, the very inclina- 
tion towards friendſhip and human commerce. 
Whereas, on the other hand, ix TI RE AFFECTI- 
on (from whence integrity has its name) as it is 
anſwerable to it · ſelf, proportionable, and rational; 
ſo it is irrefragable, ſolid, and durable, and as in 
the caſc of partiality, or vitious friendſhip, which 
has no rule or order, every reflection of the mind 
neceſſarily makes to its diſadvantage, and leſſens 
the enjoyment; ſo in the caſe of integrity, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of juſt behaviour towards mankind in ge- 
neral, caſts a good reflection on each friendly af- 
fection in particular, and raiſes the enjoyment of 
friendſhip ſtill the higher, in the way of community 
or participation above - mention d. | 
AND in the next place, as PARTIAL AFFEC- 


rio is fitted 9 to a ſhort and ſlender enjoy- 


ment of thoſe pleaſures of Hinpathy or participa- 
tion with others ; fo neither is it able to derive any 


Partial a 2 
fection. 


conliderable enjoyment from that other principal 


branch of human happineſs, viz. Conſciouſneſs of 
Vor. II. G 
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Book 2. the actual or merited efteem of others. From whenee 
WY VV ſhou'd this cem ariſe ? The merit, ſurely, muſt 


Intire af- 
felt ion. 


in it · ſelf be mean, whilſt the affection is ſo precari- 
ous and uncertain, What truſt can there be to a 
mere caſual inclination or capricious liking 2 Who 


can depend on ſuch a friendſhip as is founded on no 


moral rule, but fantaſtically aſſign'd to ſome ſingle 
perſon, or ſmall part of mankind, excluſive of ſo- 


ciety, and the whole ? 


IT may be conſider'd, withal, as a thing im- 
poſlible ; that they who eſteem or love by any other 
rule than that of virtue, ſhou'd place their affec- 
tion on ſuch ſubjects as they can long eſteem or 
love. "Twill be hard for them, in the number of 
their ſo belov'd friends, to find any, in whom they 
can heartily rejoice; or whoſe reciprocal love or 
eſteem they can ſincerely prize, and enjoy. Nor 
can thoſe pleaſures be ſound or laſting, which are 
gather'd from a ſelf-flattery, and falſe perſuaſion 
of the eſteem and love of others, who are incapa - 
ble of any ſound eſteem or love. It appears there- 


fore how much the men of narrow or partial af- 
fection muſt be loſers in this ſenſe, and of neceſſity 


fall ſhort in this ſecond principal part of mental en- 
oyment. 
Mean while intire affection has all the oppoſite 
advantages. It is equal, conſtant, accountable to 


_ ir-ſelf, ever ſatisfactory, and pleaſing. It gains ap- 


plauſe and love from the 69, and in all diſintereſt- 
ed caſes, from the very 4w9r/t of men. We may 
ſay of it, with juſtice, that it carrys with it a con- 
ſciouſneſs of merited love and approbation from all 
ſociety, from all intelligent creatures, and from vhat- 


ever is original to all other intelligence. And if there 
be in nature any ſuch original: we may add, that 


the ſatisfaction which attends intire afection, is full 
ail noble, in proportion to its final object, which 


contains all perfection; according to the ſenſe of 


Theiſn above-noted, For this, as has been ſhewn, 
is the reſult of $7r/uc. And to have this INTIRE 


e 4 


concernin? V 1k T U Bb. 


AFFECTION Or INTEGRITY of mind, is to live ac- 
cording to nature, and the dictates and rules of ſu- 
preme wiſdom. This is morality, juſtice, piety, 
and natural religion, 


BUT left this argument ſhou'd appear perhaps 
too ſchelaſtically (ſtated, and in terms and phraſes, 
which are not of familiar uſe ; we may try whether 
poſbly we can ſet it yet in a plainer light. 

Leer any-one, then, conſider well thoſe pleaſures 
which he reccives cither in private retirement, con- 
templation, ſtudy, and converſe with himſelf; or 
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in mirth, jollity, and entertainment, with hers ; 


and he will find, that they are wholly founded in 
An eaſy temper, free of harſhneſs, bitterneſs, or 
diſtajt: ; and in 4 mind or reaſen well campos d, 
wiet, cafy within it-ſelf, and ſuch as can 2 
3 its own inſpectiau and review. Now fu 
MIND, and ſuch a TEMPER, which fit and quali- 
fy for the enjoyment of the pleaſures mention'd, 


mult of neceſſity be owing to the natural and go 


afetions. - 

As to what relates to TEMPER, it may be con- 
ſider d thus. There is no ſtate of outward proſpe- 
rity, or flowing fortune, where inclination and 
deſire are always ſatisfy d, fancy and humour pleas'd. 
There are almoit hourly ſome impediments or 
eroſſes to the appetite; ſome accidents or other 
from without ; or ſomething from within, to check 


Mind and 
temper. 


cha 


TEM- 
PER. 


the licentious courſe of the indulg'd affeclions. 


They are not always to be ſatisfy' d by mere indul- 


' gence. And when a life is guided by fancy only, 


there is ſufficient ground of conttariety and diſ- 


turbance. The very ordinary laſſitudes, uncaſi- 


neſſes, and defects of diſpoſition in the ſoundeſt 


body ; the interrupted courſe of the humours, or 


ſpirits in the healthieſt people; and the accidental 


diſorders common to every conſtitution, are ſuffi- 
cient, we know, on many occaſions, to breed un- 


caſineſs and diſtaſte. And this, in time, mult grow 


G 2 | 
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Rook 2. into a habit; where there is nothing to oppoſe its 
WV progreſs, and hinder its prevailing on the temper. 


Temper. 


Now the only ſound oppoſite to 11 L Humous, is 


natural and kind affettion. For we may obſerve, 
that when the mind, upon reflection, cheer at any 
time to ſuppreſs this diſturbance already riſen in 
the temper, and ſets about this reforming work 
with heartineſs, and in good earneſt; it can no 
otherwiſe accompliſh the undertaking, than by in- 
troducing into the affectionate part ſome gentle feel- 
ing of the ſocial and friendly kind ; ſome enlivening 
motion of kindneſs, fellowſhip, complacency or 
love, to allay and convert that contrary motion of 
impatience and diſcoutent. | 
IF it be ſaid perhaps, that in the caſe before us, 
religious aſbectien or devotion is a ſufficient and pro- 
per remedy ; we anſwer, That 'tis according as 
the kind may happily prove. For if it be of the 
pleaſant and chearful fort, tis of the very kind of 
natural affettion it · ſelf: if it be of the * diſmal or 


fearful fort; if it brings along with it any affecti- 


on oppoſite to manhood, generofity, courage, or 


free - thought; there will be nothing gain'd by this 


application: and the remedy will, in the iſſue, be 


undoubtedly found worſe than the diſeaſe. The ſe - 


vereſt reflections on our duty, and the conſidera- 


tion merely of what is by authority and under pe- 


naltys enjoin'd, will not by any means ſerve to calm 


us on this occaſion. The more diſmal our thoughts 1 


are on ſuch a ſubject, the worſe our temper will 


be, and the readier to diſcover it-felf in harſhneſs, 


and auſterity. If, perhaps, by compulſion, or thro 
any neceſſity or fear incumbent, a different car- 
riage be at any time affected, or different maxims 
own'd; the practice at the bottom will be ſtill the 


fame. If the countenance be compos d; the heart, 


however, will not be chang'd. The ill paſhon may 


for the time be with-held from breaking into ac- 


* VOL.I. p. 22, 23. And VOL. III. p. 57. 82, 86 — 90. 
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tion; but will not be ſubdu d, or in the leaſt debi- 
litared againſt the next occaſion. So that in ſuch 
a breaſt as this, whatever devotion there may be ; 
tis likely there will in time be little of an ea ſbi 
rit, or good temper remaining ; and conſequently 
few ſlender enjoyments of @ mental kind. 

Ir it be objected, on the other hand, that tho 
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in melancholy circumſtances ill humour may pre · 


vail, yet in a courſe of outward proſperity, and in 
che height of fortune, there can nothing probably 
occur which ſhou'd thus {our the temper, and give it 


ſuch diſreliſh as is ſuggeſted ; we may conſider, that 


the moſt humour'd — indulg d ſtate is apt to re- 
ceive the moſt diſturbance from every diſappoint - 


ment or ſmalleſt ail. And if provocations are eaſieſt 


rais d, and the paſſions of anger, offence, and en- 
mity, are found the highelt in the molt indulg d 


ſtate of will and humour; there is ſtill the greater 


need of a ſupply from ſocial affection, to preſerve 


the temper from running into lavageneſs and inhu- 
manity. And this, the caſe of tyrants, and moſt 


unlimited potentates, may — verify and de- 
monſtrate. 


n en at e e e 
which relates to a MIND or reaſon well compor'd 


MIND. 


and eaſy within it-ſelf; upon what account this 


happineſs may be thought owing to natural affec?i- 
on, we may poſlibly reſolve our-ſelves, after this 
manner. It will be acknowledg'd that a creature, 
ſuch as man, who from ſeveral 33 of reflection 
bas riſen to that capacity which we call reaſon and 


underſtanding ; muſt in the very uſe of this his 


reaſoning faculty, be forc'd to receive refſections 
back into his mind of what paſſes in it-ſelf, as well 
as in the affections, or will; in ſhort, of whatſo- 
ever relates to his character, conduct, or beha- 
viour amidſt his fellow · creatures, and in ſociety. 


Reflection. 


Or ſhou'd he be of himſelf unapt; there are others 


ready to remind bim, and refreſh his memory, in 
0 * 
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this way of criticiſm. We have all of us remem- 


WV brancers enow to help us in this work. Nor are 


the greateſt favourites of fortune exempted from 
this talk of ſelf - inſpection. Even flattery it · ſelf, 
by making the view agreeable, renders us more at- 
tentive this hay and inſnares us in the habit. The 
vainer any perſon is, the more he has his eye in- 
wardly fix d upon himſelf; and is, after a certain 
manner, employ d in this home · ſurvey. And when 
a true regard to our · ſelves cannot oblige us to this 


inſpection, a falſe regard to others, and a fondneſs 


for reputation raiſes a watchful jealouſy, and fur- 
niſhes us ſufficiently with acts of reflection on our 
own character and conduct. 

Is whatever manner we conſider of this, we ſhall 


find ſtill, that every reaſoning or reflecting crea- | 


ture is, by his nature, forc'd to endure the reviery 
of his own mind, and actions; and to have repre- 
ſentations of himſelf, and his inward affairs, con- 

ſtantly paſſing before him, obvious to him, and re- 
volving in his mind. Now as nothing can be more 


_ grievous than this is, to one who has thrown off 


Moral con- 
| ſcience. 


natural affetion ; ſo nothing can be more delight- 
ful to one who has preſerv'd it with ſincerity, 
THERE are Two things, which to a rational 


creature mult be horridly offenſive and grievous ; 


viz, © To have the reflection in his mind of any 
« unjuſt action or behaviour, which he knows to 
„be naturally edious and ill deſerving or, of any 
« fooliſh action or behaviour, which he knows to 
„be prejudicial to his own intereſt or happineſs.” 

Tun former of theſe is alone properly call d 
CONSCIENCE; Whether in a moral, or religious 


| ſenſe. For to have awe and terror of the Deity, 


does not, of it- ſelf, imply conſcience. No one is 


eſteem' d che more conſcientious for the fear of evil 


ſpirits, eonjurations, enchantments, or whatever 


may proceed from any unjuſt, capricious, or devi- 


liſh nature. Now to fear Gop any otherwiſe than 


as in conſequence of ſome juſtly blawcable and im- 
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putable act, is to fear a devili/h nature, not à di- Part 2. 
Tine one. Nor does the fear of hell, or a thouſand 
terrors of the Deity imply conſcience; unleſs F. 1. 
| Where there is an apprehenſion of what is wrong, 
odious, morally deform'd, and ill-deſerving. And 
2 where this is the caſe, there conſcience mult have 
effect, and puniſhment of neceſſity be apprehended; 
even tho it be not expreſly threaten d. 
AND thus religious conſcience ſuppoſes moral or 
natural conſcience. And tho the former be under- 
| ſtood to carry with it the fear of divine puniſhment; 
it has its force however from the apprehended mo- 
ral deformity and odiouſneſs of any act, with re- 
ſpe purely to the divine preſence, and the natural 
veneration due to ſuch a ſuppos d being. For in 
ſuch a preſence, the ſhame of villany or vice muſt 
have its force, independently on that further appre- 
henſion of the magiſterial capacity of ſuch a being, 
and his diſpenſation of particular rewards or pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate. | 
IT has been already ſaid, that no creature can 
maliciouſly and intentionally do il, without being 
ſenſible, at the ſame time, that he deſerves ill. And 
in this reſpect, every ſenſible creature may be ſaid 
to have conſcience. For with all mankind, and all 
intelligent creatures, this muſt eyer hold, © That 
_ « avbatthey know they deſerve fromevery-one, that 
_ * they neceſſarily mult fear and expect from all.” 
And thus ſuſpicions and ill apprehenſions mull ariſe, 
Vith terror both of men and of the DEITYT. But 
belides this, there muſt in every rational creature, 
be yet farther conſcience; dig. from ſenſe of defor- 
mity in what is thus ill-deſerving and unnatural : 
and from a conſequent ſhame or regret of incurring 
what is odious, and mcves averſion, s. OE 
Taxre ſcarcely is, or can be any creature, 
whom conſciouſneſs of villany, as ſuch merely, does 
3 not at all offend; nor any thing opprobrious or 
beincufſly imputable, move, or affect. If there be 
| ſuch a one; tis cvideut he mult be abſolutely indif- 
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ferent towards moral good or ill. If this indeed 


be his caſe; "twill be allow'd he can be no- way 
Moral con- capable of natural affection: if not of that, then 


cieuce. 


Falſe con- 
| ſeaence. 


neither of any ſucial pleaſure, or mental enjoyment, 
as ſhewn above; but on the contrary, he mult be 
fubje& to all manner of horrid, unnatural, and ill 
affeftion. So that to want CONSCIENCE, Or natu- 
ral ſenſe of the odiou — of crime and injuſtice, is 
to be molt of all miſerable in life: but where cx- 
ſcience, or ſenſe of this ſort, remains; there, con- 
ſequently, whatever is committed againſt it, muſt of 
neceſſity, by means of reflection, as we have ſhewn, 


be continually ſhameful, grievous and offenſive, 


A Man who in a paſſion happens to kill his 
companion, relents immediately on the ſight of 


what he has done, His revenge is chang'd into 


pity, and his hatred turn'd againſt himſelf. And 

this merely by the power of the object. On this 
account he ſuffers agonys; the ſubje& of this con- 
tinually occurs to him; and of this he has a con- 


ſtant ill remembrance and diſpleaſing conſciouſneſs. 


If on the other ſide, we ſuppoſe him ct to relent or 


ſuffer any real concern or ſhame; then, either he 
has no ſenſe of the deformity of the crime and in- 
_ Juſtice, no natural affection, and conſequently no 


happineſs or peace within : or if he has any ſenſe 
of moral worth or goodneſs, it muſt be of a per- 
plex'd and contradictory kind. He muſt purſue an 
inconſiſtent notion, idolize ſome falſe ſpecies of vir- 


tue, aud affect as noble, gallant, or worthy, that 
which is irrational and abſurd. And how tarment- 


ing this muſt be to him, is eaſy to conceive. For 
never can ſuch a phantom as this be reduc'd to any 
certain form. Never can this „RO TEUS of honour 
be held ſteddy, to one ſhape. The purſuit of it 
can only be vexatious and diſtracting. There is no- 
thing beſides real virtue (as has been ſhewn) which 
can poſſibly hold any proportion to eſteem, appro- 
bation, or good conſcience. And he who, being led 
by falſe religion or prevailing cuſtom, has learnt to 
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eſteem or admire any thing as virtue which is not Part 2. 
really ſuch; muſt either thro the inconſiſtency of 
ſuch an eſteem, and the perpetual immoralitys oc- $- 1. 


caſion d by it, come at laſt to loſe all conſcience, 


and ſo be miſerable in the worſt way: or, if he re- 
tains any conſcience at all, it muſt be of a kind ne- 
ver ſatisfactory, or able to beſtow content. For 
tis impoſſible that a cruel enthuaſiſt, or 6iget, a 
perſecutor, or murderer, a bravo, a pirate, or any 
villain of leſs degree, who is falſe to the ſociety of 
mankind in general, and cuntradicts natural affec- 
tion; ſhou'd have any fix'd principle at all, any 
real ſtandard or meaſure by which he can regulate 
his eſteem, or any ſolid reaſon by which to form 
his approbation of any one moral act. And thus 
the more he ſets up honour, or advances zeal ; the 


worſe he renders his nature, and the more deteſt- 


able his character. The more he engages in the 


love or admiration of any action or practice, as 
great and glorious, which is in it-ſelf morally ili and 


vitious; the more contradiction and ſelf · diſappro-—- 

bation he muſt incur. For there being nothing more 

certain than this, That no natural affection can 

© be contradicted, nor no unnatural one advranc d. 
* without a prejudice in ſome degree to all natural Falſe con- 
« aftection in general: it muſt follow, That ſcience. 


* inward deformity growing greater, by the in- 
_ *« couragement of unnatural affection ; there muſt 


* beſomuch the more ſubjeR for diſſatisfactory re- 


flection, the more any falſe principle of honour, 
any falſe religion, or ſuperſtition prevails.” 


So that whatever notions of this kind are che- 
riſh'd; or whatever character affected, which is 
contrary to moral equity, and leads to inhumanuy, 
thro a falſe conſcience, or wrong ſenſe of honour, 
ſerves only to bring a man the more under the laſh Cie "ee 
of real and juft conſcience, ſhame, and ſelf-reproach, 17 3 


Nor can any one, who, by any pretended autho- foom wan.” 


rity, commits one ſingle immorality, be able to ſa- 


usfy himſelf with any reaſon, why he thou'd not 
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Book 2. at another time be carry'd further, into all manner 
of villany; ſuch perhaps as he even abhors to 


think of. And this is a reproach which a mind 


mult of neceſfity make to it ſelf upon the leaſt viola- 


tion of natural conſcience; in doing what is n- 
rally deform'd, and ill. deſerving: tho warranted 


by any example or precedent amongſt men, or 


Conſciince 
from inte- 
rejt. 


by any ſuppos d injunction or command of higher 


powers, | 


Now as for that other part of conſcience, v. 
the remembrance of w/at was at any time unrea- 


ſcnably and foolihly dane, in prejudice of one's real 


intereſt ar happineſs : This diſſatis factory reflection 
mult follow {til and have effect, whereſoever there 
is a ſenſe of moral deformity, contracted by crime, 
and injuſtice. For even where there is no ſenſe of 
mo: al deformity, as /uch merely ; there mult be itill 
a ſenſe of the ill merit of it with reſpect to Cod 
and man. Or tho there were a pothbility of ex- 
cluding for ever all thoughts or ſuſpicions of any 


ſuperior powers, yet conſideriog that this inſenſi- 


bility towards moral good or ill implies a total de- 


fed in natural affection, and that this defect can by 


no diſhmulation be conceal d; tis evident that a 
man of this unhappy character mult ſuffer a very 
ſenſible loſs in the friendſhip, truſt, and confidence 


of other men; and conſequently muſt ſuffer in his 


intereſt and outward happineſs. Nor can the ſenſe 
of this diſadvantage fail to occur to him; when he 
ſces, with regret, and envy, the better and more 
grateful terms of friendſhip, and eſteem, on which 


berter people live with the reſt of mankind. Even 


therefore where natural affection is wanting; tis 


certain ſtill, that by immorality, neceſſarily hap- 
pening thro want of ſuch affection, there mult be 


diſturbance from conſcience of this ſort, viz. from 
Senſe of what is committed imprudently, and con- 
trary to real intereſt and advantage. 


concerning VI RN Tu Ee, 


From all this we may eaſily conclude, how 
much our happineſs depends on natural and good 
aſſectian. For if the chief happineſs be from the 
MENTAL PLASURES; and the chief mental plea- 


fures are ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and are found- 
ed in natural affedion ; it follows, That to have from the 


« the natural affedtions, is te have the chief means 


% and power of ſelf-enjoyment, the higheſt paſſeſi- 
« on and happineſs of life.” 


NOW as to the pleaſures of THE BODY, and 
the ſatisfactions belonging to mere $ExSE ; tis evi- 
dent, they cannot poſhbly have their effect, or af- 
ford any valuable enjoyment, otherwiſe than by the 
means of ſocial and natural affection. 

To live well, has no other meaning with ſome 
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people „than to eat and drink well. And methinks fefion. 


'em, in honouring their way of life with the title 


of living faſt. As if they liv'd the faſteſt who took 


the greateſt pains to enjoy leaſt of life : for if our 
account of happineſs be right; the greateſt enjoy- 


tis an unwary conceſſion we make in favour of Vulger E. 
theſe pretended good livers, when we join with picuriſm.. 


ments in life are ſuch as theſe men paſs over in 


the liberty of taſting. 


their haſte, and have ſcarce ever allow'd themſelves . 


Bur as conſiderable a part of voluptuouſneſs as 


is founded in the palat; and as notable as the ſcience 


is, which depends on it; one may jultly preſume 
that the oſtentation of glegance, and a certain e- 
mulation and ſtudy how to excel in this ſumptuous 
art of living, goes very far in the raiſing ſuch a 
high idea of it, as is obſerv'd among the men of 
pleaſure. For were the circumſtances of a table 
and company, equipages, ſervices, and the reſt of 


Tux very notion of a debauch (which is a ſally 
into whatever can be imagia'd of pleaſure and vo- 


Tmaginati- 
ou, fancy. 


che management withdrawn; there wou'd be hard- 
ly left any pleaſure worth acceptance, even in the 
opinion of the moſt debauch d themſelves. 
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Book 2. luptuouſneſs) carrys with it a plain reference to ſo- 
WV ciety, or fellowthip. It may be call'd a u et, or 


Pleaſures 


of the ſenſe, 


Women. 


exceſt of eating and drinking, but hardly a debauch 
of that kind, when the exceſs is committed ſepa- 
rately, out of all ſociety, or fellowſhip. And one 
who abuſes himſelf in this way, is often call'd a /t, 
but never a debauchee. The courtizans, and even 
the commoneſt of women, who live by proſtituti - 
on, know very well how neceſſary it is, that every- 
one whom they entertain with their beauty, ſhou'd 
believe there are ſatisfactions reciprocal ; and that 
pleaſures are no leſs given than receiv d. And 
were this imagination to be wholly taken away, 
there wou'd be hardly any of the groſſer ſort of 
mankind, who wou'd not perceive their remaining 
pleaſure to be of ſlender eſtimation, 

Wuo is there can well or long enjoy any thing, 


when alone, and abſtracted perfectly, even in his 


very mind and thought, from every thing belong- 
ing to ſociety ? Who wou'd not, on ſuch terms as 


_ theſe, be preſently cloy'd by any ſenſual indulgence? 


Who wou'd not ſoon grow uneaſy with his plea- 


| ſure, however exquiſite, till he had found means 


to impart it, and make it truly pleaſant to him, 
by communicating, and ſharing it at leaſt with ſome 
one ſingle perſon : ? Let men imagine what they 
pleaſe ; let em ſuppoſe themſclves ever fo ſelfith ; 

or defire ever ſo much to follow the dictates of 


that narrow principle, by which they wou d bring 


| Pleaſures 
of the ſenſe. 


nature under reſtraint : nature will break out; and 

in agonys, diſquiets, and a diſtemper'd ſrate, de- 
monſtrate evidently the ill conſequence of ſuch 
violence, the abſurdity of ſuch a device, and the 


puniſhment which belongs to ſuch a monſtrous and | 


horrid endeavour. 


Tuus, therefore, not only the pleaſures of * 1 


mind, but even thoſe of the body, depend on natu - 
ral affection: inſomuch that where this is want- 
ing, they not only loſe their force, but are in 
a manner converted into 2 and diſguſt, 
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The ſenſations which ſhou'd naturally afford con- Part 2. 
tentment and delight, produce rather diſeontent and 
ſourneſs, and breed a weariſomneſs and reſtleſ— F. 1. 
neſs in the diſpoſition. This we may perceive by Convertible 
the perpetual inconſtancy, and love of change, ſo ſo into diſguſt; 
remarkable in thoſe who have nothing communi- 
cative or friendly in their pleaſures. Good fellow- 1 Fariable : 
ſhip, in its abus'd ſenſe, ſeems indeed to have 
ſomething more conſtant and determining. The 
company ſupports the humour. Tis the ſame in 
love. A certain tenderneſs and generolity of af- Taſupport- 
fection ſupports the paſſion, which otherwiſe wou'd able. 
inſtantly be chang'd. The perfcQeſt beauty can- | 
not, of it-ſelf, retain, or fix it. And that love 
which has no other foundation, but relies on this 
exterior kind, is ſoon turn'd into averſion. Satiety, 
diſguſt, and feveriſhneſs of deſire, attend 
_ thoſe who paſſionately ſtudy pleaſure. They beſt Ple1ſures 
enjoy, who ſtudy to regulate their paſhons. And of the 
by this they will come to know how abſolute an in- ſenſe. 
capacity there is in any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or 
give contentment, where it depends not on 3 
ching friendly or ſocial, ſomething conjoin d, and 
in affinity with lind or natural affection. 


BUT E'ER we conclude this article of ſocial Ballance | 
or natural affetion, we may take a general view of the 47 
of it, and bring it. once for all, into the ſcale; ro — 
prove what kind of * BALLANCE it helps to make 
within; and what the conſequence may be, of its 
deficiency, or light weight. 

THERE is no-one of ever fo little underſtand- 
ing in what belongs to a human conſtitution, who 
knows not that without action, motion, and em- 


ployment, the body languiſhes, and is oppreſs d; 


is nouriſhment turns to diſcaſe ; | the ſpirits, un 


9 Supra. p. 60, 62. 
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Book 2. imploy'd abroad, help to conſume the parts within; 
WV and nature, as it were, preys upon herſelf. In 
Ballance of the ſame manner, the ſenſible and living part, he 


the affcti- 
ons, 


Iuſtance in 
the animal 
kinds. 


ſoul or mind, wanting nts proper and natural ex- 


erciſe, is burden'd and diſeas d. Its thoughts and 


paſſions being unnaturally with-held from their due 


objects, turn againſt it-ſelf, and create the higheſt 
impatience and ill humour. 

In * Brutes, and other creatures, who have not 
the uſe of reaſon or reflection (at leaſt not after 
the manner of mankind) tis fo order'd in nature, 
that by their daily ſearch after food, and their ap- 
plication either towards the buſineſs of their liveli- 
hood, or the affairs of their ſpecies or kind, almoſt 
their whole time is taken up, and they fail not to 
find full imployment for their paſhon, according to 
that degree of agitation to which they are fitted, 


and which their conſtitution requires. If any one 


of theſe creatures be taken out of his natural labo- 


rious (tate, and plac d amidſt ſuch a plenty as can 
profuſely adminiler to all his appetites and wants; 


it may be obſerv d, that as his circumſtances grow 


thus luxuriant, his temper and paſſions — the 
ſame growth. When be comes, at any time, to 
have the accommodations of life at a cheaper and 
eaſier rate than was at firſt intended him by nature, 


he is made to pay dear for em in another way; 


by loſing his natural good diſpoſition, and the or- 
derlineſs of his kind or ſpecies. 
Tuis needs not to be demonſtrated by particu- 


lar inſtances. Whoever has the leaſt knowled g of 


natural hiſtory, or has been an obſerver of the ſe - 
veral breeds of creatures, and their ways of life, 


and propagation, will eaſily underitapd this diffe- 
rence of orderlineſs between the wild and the tame 


ot the ſame ſpecies. The latter __—_ new habus; 


PN Supes, p. 60, Gr. 8 FFI p. 200, 201, Ce. 
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and deviate from their original nature. They Joſe Part 2. 
even the common inſtinct and ordinary ingenuity COPY 
of their kind; nor can they ever regain it, whilſt 5. 2. 
they continue in this pamper'd ſtate : but bein Animal 
turn'd to ſhift abroad, they reſume the natural af- tind 
fection and ſagacity of their ſpecies. They * 
to unite in [trier fellowſhip; and grow more con- 
cern d for their offspring. They provide againſt 
the ſeaſons, and make the moſt of every advantage 
given by nature for the ſupport and maintenance 
of their particular ſpecies, againſt ſuch as are fo- 

reign and hoſtile. And thus as they grow buſy and 
—— they grow regular and good, Their 
petulancy and vice forſakes them with their idle- 
neſs and eaſe. 

Ir happens with mankind, that whilſt ſome are ,,, .-.1 
by neceſſity conſin d to labour, others are provided 

with abundance of all things, by the pains and la- 

bour of inferiors. Now, if among the ſuperior and 
eaſy ſort, there be not ſomething of fit and proper 
imployment rais'd in the room of what is wanting 
in common labour and toil; if inſtead of an ap- 
plication to any fort of work, ſuch as has a good 
and honeſt end in ſociety, (as letters, ſciences, 
arts, huſhandry, publick affairs, economy, or the 
like) there be a thorow neglect of all duty or im- 

ployment ; a ſettled idleneſs, ſupineneſs, and in- 

| activity; this of neceſhty mult occaſion a moſt re- 

lax'd and diſſolute ſtate: it mult produce a total 

diſorder of the paſſions, and break out in the —_ 

elt irregularitys imaginable. 

| We ſee the enormous growth of luxury in capi- 

| tal citys, ſuch as have been long the ſear of empire. 

We ſee what improvements are made in vice of e- 

very kind, where numbers of men are maintain d 

uin lazy opulence, and wanton plenty. *Tis other- 

b wife with thoſe who are taken ap in honeſt and due 

imployment, amd have been well inur'd to it from 

: their youth, This we may oblerye u in the hardy 
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| Book 2. remote provincials, the inhabitants of ſmaller towns, 
ud the induſtrious fort of common people; where 
Bilance of tis rare to meet with any inſtances of thoſe irre- 
the * gularitys, which are known in courts and palaces, 


and in the rich foundations of eaſy and pamper'd 


Now if what we have advanc'd concerning an 
imward conſtitution be real and juſt; if it be true 
that nature works by a juſt order and regulation 


as well in the paſſions and affections, as in the limbs 


and organs which ſhe forms; if it appears with- 
al, that ſhe has ſo conſtituted this i-ward part, 


that nothing is ſo eſſential to it as exerciſe ; and 
no exerciſe ſo eſſential as that of ſocial or natural 


affettion : it follows, that where this is remov'd or 
weaken'd, the inuward part mult neceffarily ſuffer 


and be impair d. Let indolence, indifference, or 


inſenſibility, be ſtudy'd as an art, or cultivated - 
with the utmoſt care; the paſſions thus reſtrain'd 


will force their priſon, and in one way or another 


procure their liberty, and find full employment. 
They will be ſure to create to themſelves unuſual 


and unnatural exerciſe, where they are cut off from 
: ſuch as is natural and good. And thus in the room 


of orderly and natural affection, new and unnatu- 
ral muſt- be rais'd, and all inward order and 
OEconomy deſtroy'd. 

One mult have a very — idea of the or · 


der of nature in the formation and ſtructure of ani 
mals, to imagine that ſo great a principle, ſo fun- 


damental a part as that of natural affedtion ſhou'd 
poſſibly be loſt or impair d, without any inward 


ruin or ſubyerſion of the temper and frame of 


mind, 
1 is the leaſt vers'd in this moral kind 


of architecture, will find the inward Fabrick fo 


adjuſted, and the whole ſo nicely built; that the 
barely extending of a ſingle paſſion a lietle too far, 
or the continuance of it too long, is able to 

recoverable ruin and miſery. He will find this 
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rienc'd in the ordinary caſe of phrenzy, and 
diſtraction ; when the mind, dwelling too long up- 
on one ſubject (whether proſperous or calami- 
tous) ſinks under the weight of it, and proves 
what the neceſſity is, of a due ballance, and coun- 


terpoiſe in the affections. He will find, that in e- 


very different creature, and diſtinct ſex, there is a 
different and diſtin& order, ſet, or ſuit of paſſions; 
proportionable to the different order of life, the 


different functions and capacitys aſſign d to each. 


As the operations and effects are different, ſo are 
the ſprings and cauſes in each ſyſtem. The inſide 
work is fitted to the outward action and perfor- 
mance. So that where habits or affections are diſ- 


lodg d, miſplac'd, or chang d; where thoſe be- 


longing to one ſpecies are intermix'd with thoſe be 
longing to another, there mult of neceſlity be con 


fuſion and diſturbance within. | | 
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Ballance of 
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ALL this we may obſerve eaſily, by comparing 


the more perfect with the imperfect natures, ſuch 


as are imperfect from their birth, by having ſuf- 


fer' d violence within, in their earlieſt form, and 


inmoſt Matrix. We know how it is with mon- 


ert, ſuch as are compounded of different kinds, 


or different ſexes. © Nor are they leſs monſters, 
who are miſhapen or diſtorted in an inward part. 
The ordinary animals appear unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous, when they loſe their proper inſtincts, forſake 
their kind, neglect their offspring, and pervert 


all other creatures, to loſe that ene, and feel- 
ing, which is proper to him as a MAN, and ſutable 


mult it be for a creature, whoſe dependance on ſo- 


ciety is 1—.— than any others, to loſe that na- 


Monſters. 


thoſe functions or capacitys beſtow'd by nature. 
How wretched muſt it be, therefore, for man, of 


to his character, and genius? How unfortunate 


4ural aſfection by which he is prompted to the good 


and intereſt of his ſpecies, and community ? Such 


indeed is man's natural ſhare of this affection, that 
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be, of all other creatures, is plainly the leaſt able 
to bear ſolitude. Nor is any thing more apparent, 
than that there is naturally in every man ſuch a 
degree of ſocial affection as inclines him to ſeek the 
familiarity and friendſhip of his fellows. Tis here 
that he lets looſe his paſſion, and gives reins to a 
defire which can hardly by any ſtruggle or inward 
violence be with-held; or if it be, is ſure to create 
a ſadneſs, dejection, and melancholy in the mind. 


For whoever is unſociable, and voluntarily ſhuns 


, or commerce with the world, mult of ne- 
celiey be moroſe and ill - natur d. He, on the o- 
ther fide, who is with-held by force or accident, 
finds in his temper the ill effects of this reſtraint. 
The inclination, when ſuppreſs d, breeds diſcon- 
tent; and on the contrary affords a healing and en- 


Z livening 3 joy, when acting at its liberty, and with 


full ſcope: as we may ſee particularly, when after 


a time of ſolitude and long abſence, the heart is 
open ' d, the mind diſburden d, and the ſecrets of 


the breaſt unfolded to a boſom · friend. 
Tuis we ſee yet more remarkably inſtanc'd in 


perſons of the molt elevated ſtations; even in 


princes, monarchs, and thoſe who ſeem by their 
condition to be above ordinary human commerce, 
and who affect a ſort of diſtant ſtrangeneſs from 
the reſt of mankind. Bur their carriage is not the 


ſame towards all men. The wiſer and better ſort, 


it's true, are often held at a diſtance; as unſit for 
their intimacy, or fecret truſt. But to compenſate 


Ballanceof this, there are others ſubſtituted in their room, 


the — 
| ons . 


who tho they have the leaſt merit, and are per- 


haps the moſt vile and contemptible of men, are 


| ſufficient, however, to ſerve the purpoſe of an i- 


maginary friendſhip, and can become favourites in 


form. Theſe are the ſubjects of humanity i in the | 


great, For theſe we ſee them often in concern 


and pain: in theſe they eaſily confide : to theſe 
they can with pleaſure „— their power 
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and greatneſs, be open, free, generous, confid- Part 2. 
ing, bountiful; as rejoicing in the action it-lelf: CY 
having no intention or aim beyond it; and their N 2. 
intereſt, in reſpect of policy, often ſtanding a quite 
contrary way. But where neither the love of 
mankind, nor the paſſion for favourites prevails, 
the tyrannical temper fails not to ſhew it-ſelf in its 
proper colours, and to the life, with all the bit- 
terneſs, cruelty, and miltruſt, which belong to 
that ſolitary and gloomy ſtate of un · communicative 
and un- friendly greatneſs. Nor needs there any 
pr_ proof from hiltory, or preſcat ume, to 
ſecond this remark. 


THUS it may appear, how much NATURAL 
AFFECTION 1s predominant; how it is inwardly 
| join 'd to us, and implanted in our natures; how 
interwoven with our other paſſions; and how ef- 
ſential to that regular motion and courſe of our af- 
fections, on which our happineſs and ſelf· enjoyment 


ſo immediately depend. | 
| And thus we have demonſtrated, That as, on 
| one ide, TO HAVE THE NATURAL AND GOOD 


AFFECTIONS, is TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS 

AND POWER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT : So, on the 

| other fide, TO WANT THEM, is CERTAIN Mi- 
| SERY, AND ILL, 


SE CT. nn 


\ 7E are now to prove, That By Having SECOND 
THE SELF-PASSIONS TOO INTENSE OR proof ; 
STRONG, A CREATURE BECOMES MISERABLE, from the 

Ix order to this, we muſt, according to me- /elf-paſ- 
thod, enumerate thoſe home-affeftions, which re- n. 
late to the private intereſt or ſeparate economy of 
the creature: ſuch as /cve of life ; reſentment of 

injury; pleaſure, or appetite towards nouriſh- 
ment and the means of generation; 3 intereff, ar 
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O provided for, and maintain d; emulation, or 


Sel i- paſſi- 
_ 


Love of 
lize 5 


love of praiſe and honour ;—indolence, or love 
of eaſe and reſt. Theſe are the affections which 
relate to the private ſyſtem, and conſtitute what- 
ever we call intereſtedneſs or ſel/-love. 
No W theſe affections, if they are moderate, and 
within certain bounds, are neither injurious to ſocial 
life, nor a hindrance to virtue: but being in an ex- 
treme degree, they become cowardice, —revengefſul- 
neſi. luxury, —avarice, —vanity and ambition, — 
ſloth ;——and, as ſuch, are own'd vitious and ill, 
with reſpect to human ſociety. How they are ill 
alſo with reſpe& to the private perſon, and are to 
his own diſadvantage as well as that of the publick, 


we may conſider, as we ſeverally examine them. 


IF THERE were any of theſe ſelf- paſſions, 
which for the good and happineſs of the creature 
might be oppos d to natural affection, and allow d 
to over-ballance it; THE DESIRE AND LOVE OF 
LIFE wou'd have the beſt pretence. But it will be 


found perhaps, that there is no paſſion which, by 
| having much allow d to it, is the occaſion of more 


diſorder and miſery. = 
THERE is nothing more certain, or more uni- 


verſally agreed than this; that /i/e may ſome- 


times be even a misfortune and miſery.” TO 
mforce the continuance of it in creatures reduc'd 
to ſuch extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt cruelty. 
And tho religion forbids that any-one ſhou'd be 
his own reliever, yet if by ſome fortunate accident, 
death offers Mit- ſelß, it is embrac d as highly wel- 
come. And on this account the neareſt friends and 
relations often rejoice at the releaſe of one in- 


tirely below d; even tho he himſelf may have been 


ſo weak as earneſtly to decline death, and endea- 
your the utmoſt prolongment of his own un-cligible 
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Since life, therefore, may frequently prove a Part 2. 
misfortune and miſery; and ſince it naturally be- 
comes ſo, by being only prolong'd to the infirmitys 9. 2. 
of old age; ſince there is nothing, withal, more 
common than to ſee life over-valu'd, and purchas'd 
at fuch a coſt as it can never juſtly be thought 
worth: it follows evidently, that the paſſion itſelf 
(viz. the love of life, and abhorrence or dread of 
death ) if beyond a certain degree, and over-bal- 
lancing in the temper of any creature, mult lead 

him directly againſt his own intereſt; make him, | 
upon occaſion, become the greateſt enemy to him- Love of 
ſelf; and neceſſitate him to act as ſuch. „ 

Bur tho it were allow d the intereſt and good 

of a creature, by all courſes and means whatſoe- 
ver, in any circumſtances, or at any rate, to pre- 
ſerve life; yet wou' d it be againſt his intereſt (till 
to have this paſſion in a high degree. For it wou d 
dy this means prove ineffectual, and no-way con- 
ducing to its end, Various inſtances need not be 
given. For what is there better known, than that 
| at all times an exceſſive fear betrays to danger, in- 
ſtead of ſaving from it? Tis impoſſible for any - one 
to act ſenſibly, and with preſence of mind, even in 
his own preſervation and defence, when he is 
ſtrongly preſs'd by ſuch a paſſion. On all extra- 
ordinary emergences, tis courage and reſolution 
| ſaves; whilſt cowardice rohs us of the means of 
ſafety, and not only deprives us of our defenſive 
facultys, but even runs us to the brink of ruin, and 
makes us meet that evil which of it-ſelf wou'd ne- 
ver have invaded us, . | 
Bur were the conſequences of this paſſion leſs 
injurious than we have repreſented; it mult be al- 
low'd (till that in ir- el, it can be no other than 
miſerable; if it be miſery to feel cowardice, and 
be haunted by thoſe ſpecers and horrors which are 
proper to the character of one who has a thorow 
dread of death. For 'tis not only when dangers 
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happen, and hazards are incurr'd, that this fort of 


far oppreſſes and diſtracts. If it in the leaſt pre- 


vails, it gives no quarter, ſo much as at the Seel 


ſtilleſt hour of retreat and quiet. Every object 


fuggeſts thought enough to employ it. It operates 
when it is leaſt obſerv d by others; and enters at 
all times into the pleaſanteſi parts of life; ſo as 
to corrupt and poiſon all enjoyment, and content. 
One may ſafely aver, that by reaſon df this paſh- 
on alone, many a life, if — and cloſely view'd, 

wou'd be found to be thorowly miſerable, tho at- 
tended with all other circumſtances which in ap- 
pearance render it happy. But when we add to 
this, the meanneſſes, and baſe condeſcenſions, oc- 


caſion'd by ſuch a paſſionate concern for living; 


Lore of -- 
Efe. 


when we conlider how by means of it we are driven 
to ations we can never view without diſlike, and 
fore d by degrees from our natural conduct, inte 
fritt greater crookedneſſes and perplexity ; there is 
no one, ſarely, ſo diſingenuous as not to allow, 
that Jiũe, in this caſe, becomes a ſorry purchaſe, 
and is paſs'd with little freedom or ſatis faction. For 
how can this be otherwiſe, whilſt every hoy which 
is generous and worthy, even the chief reliſh, hap- 
pineſt, and good of lite, is for life's ſake aban- 
don'd and renounc'd ? 
 AnD thus it ſeems evident, That to have this 


* affection of DESIRE and LOVE OF LIFE, too 


<< intenſe, or beyond a moderate degree, is againſt 
« the intereſt of a Creature, rn 


* happineſs and gocd. 


Reſentment. 


THERE is another puſſies very different from | 


that of fear, and which in a certain degree is e- 
2 ually preſervative to us, and conducing to our 
fe 


ty. As that is ſerviceable, in prompring us to 


ſhun danger; ſo is 116, in in fortifying us againſt ir, 


and enabling us to repel injury, and reſiſt violence 


when offer d. Tis true, that according to ſuit 
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virtue, and a juſt regulation of the affections in a Part 2. 
wiſe and virtuous man, ſuch efforts towards ac 
tion amount not to what is juſtly ſtil d paſſion or F. 2. 
commotion. A man of courage may be cautious 
without real fear. And a man of temper may re- 
fiſt or puniſh without anger. But in ordinary cha- 
raters there muſt neceſſarily be ſome mixture of 
the real paſſions themſelves; which however, in 
the main, are able to allay and temper one ano» 
ther. And thus ANGER in a manner becomes ne- 
ceſſary. Tis by this paſſion that one creature of- 
fering violence to another, is deter'd from the ex- 
ecution; whilſt he obſerves how the attempt affects 
his fellow; and knows by the very ſigns which ac- 
company this riſing motion, that if the injury be 
carry d further, it will not paſs eaſily, or with im- 
punity. Tis this paſſion withal, which after vio- 
and hoſtility executed, rouzes a creature in 
oppolition, and aſſiſts him in returning like hoſtili- 
ty and harm on the invader. For thus, as rage 
and deſpair increaſe, a creature grows ſtill more 
terrible; and being urg'd to the greateſt extremity, 
finds a degree of ſtrength and boldneſs unexperi- 
_ enc'd till then, and which had never riſen except 
thro the height of provocation. As to this affecti- 
on therefore, notwithſtanding its immediate aim be 
indeed be ill or puniſhment of another, yet it is 
plainly of the ſort of thoſe which tend to the advan- 
tage and intereſt of the ſclf-ſyſtem, the animal him- 
ſelf; and is withal in other reſpects contributing to 
the good and intereſt of the ſpecies. But there is 
hardly need we ſhould explain how miſchievous and 
| ſclf-deſtruftive Ax EN is, if it be what we com- 
mognly underſtand by that word: if it be ſuch a 
paſſion as is raſh, and violent in the inſtant of pro- 
vocation; or ſuch as imprints it · ſelf deeply, and 
cauſes a ſettled revenge, and an cager vindicative pur- 
ſuit. No wonder indeed that ſo much is done in mere 
revenge, and under the weight of a deep reſentment, Feſcntment, 
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Book 2. when the relief and ſatisfacdion found in that in- 
CV dulgence is no other than the aſſuaging of the moſt 


being 


= our private condition, or circumflancer of life. 
ure the mon} for of 
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torturous pain, and alleviating the moſt weighty and 
4 4 of miſery. The pain of this ſort 
a-while remov'd or alleviated by the ac- 


compliſhment of the deſire, in the ill of another, 
leaves indeed behind it the perception of a delici- 
ous eaſe, and an overflowing of ſoft and pleaſing 


ſenſation. Yet is this, pa. no berter than the 


its liberty. For this is only 4 perpetual — 
of ANGER perpetually rene d. In other charac- 


e once, and wrooghe up to her v. 
her end; 


However foft g ber ef the former pain ay be 


eſteem d, this latter ſurely can be no plegſ 


thorow wretchednefs, a grating and diſguſtful feel - | 
ing. without the leaſt mixture of any thing foft, | 


gentle, or agreeable. 


Tis not very ceſſary to mention the ill effects 
of this paſſion, in reſpect of our minds, gy 4 


theſe we may 


too tedious. Th 2 
jees, j join ——— 
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ich religion, and treated ſo rhetorically, and with Part 2. 
ſuch inforc'd repetition in publick, as to be apt to 
zaiſe the ſatiety of mankind. What has been ſaid, 9. 2. 
may be enough perhaps to make this evident, 
«© That to be ſubje& to ſuch a paſhon as we have 
© been mentioning, is, in reality, to be very un- 
| *© happy.” And, © That the habit it-ſelf is a 4 
[| 1% eaſe of the worſt ſort ; from which muſery is in- 
l 


Now AS to /uxary, and what the world calls PLE 4- 
PLEASURE: were it true (as has been prov'd the UNE. 
contrary) that the molt conſiderable enjoyments Luxury. 
were thoſe merely of the ſenſe; and were it true, 
| -withal, that thoſe enjoyments of the ſenſe lay in 
| Certain outward things capable of yielding always a 

their degree and quality; it wou'd then follow, that 
2 happineſs, wou d be to 
procure largely of ſubjects, to which happineſs 
and pleaſure were thus infallibly annex d. But 
however faſhionably we ma ly the notion of 

| r HOO that our inward 
1 acultys are able to keep pace with theſe outward 

ſiupplys of a luxuriant fortune. And if the natural 
A 


Ir may de obſerv d in thoſe who by exceſs hare 
| gain'd a conſtant nauſeating and diſtaſte, that they 
| have nevertheleſs as conſtant a craving or cager- 
neſs of ſtomach. But the appetite of this kind is 
falſe and unnatural; as is that of thirſt ariſing from 
a a fever, or contracted by habitual debauch. Now 
[dhe ſatisfactions of the natural appetite, in a plain 
| _ way, are infinitely beyond thoſe indulgences of the 
mot refin'd and elegant laxury. This is often per- 
eeivd by the luxurious themſelves. It has been 
| experienc'd in people bred 1 Ways 


Ver. IL. 
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Book 2. and us'd never to wait, but to prevent appetite 3 
rw that when by any new turn of life they came to 


PLE A- 


fall into a more natural courſe, or for a while, as 


Bots ns or a day of ſport, came accidentally 


ber'd ſatisfactions of a 


'the pleaſure of indulgence is — 
or nauſeatin 5 Which'continaally intervene; are of 


to experience the ſweet of a plain diet, recom- 
mended by due abſtinence and exerciſe ; they have 
with freedom own'd, that it was then they receiv'd 


the higheſt ſatisfaction and delight which à table 


cou'd poſſibly 

On the other fide, "PT WE n 
in perſons accuſtom'd to an active life, and health- 
ful exerciſe ; that having once thorowly experienc'd 
this plainer and more natural diet, they have upon 


a following change of life regretted their loſs, and 


undervalu'd the pleaſures receiv'd from all the de - 

of luxury, in compariſon with thoſe remem- 
g ſtate. Tis plain, 
g the appetite, and in - 


that by urging nature, f 


| ing ſee, x the keannefs of of the natural ſenſations 
is 


And tho thro vice or ill habit the fame 


ſubjects of appetite may, every day, be fought with | 
greater ardour; — 44 2 


tion. Tho the impatience — —— 1 
The palls 


che worſt moſt hateful kind of ſenfation. Hard- 
ly is there any thing tiſted which is wholly free 
þ An. >; Ach of a ſurfeited ſenſe and ruin d 


tite. So that inſtead of a conſtant and 
led 


flowitig 
t afforded in ſuch a ſtate of life, the very 
aas it · ſelf is in reality a ſickneſs and infirmity, a 


corruption of pleaſure. and deſtructive of every 
natural and à 
being true; That in this licentious courſe we 


ſenſation. 80 far is it from 


«* enjoy LIFE beſt, or are likely e mate the mot 


„ of i.” 


As to the conſequences of ſuch an indulgence ; 
how fatal to the body, by difeaſes of many — | 
and to the mind, by ſorriſhneſs and n ; 


rants bo mad 
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Tus conſequences a: to intere/t are plain enough. Part 2. 
Such a ſtate impotent and unreſtrain d deſire, as α 


it increaſes our wants, ſo it muſt ſubje& us to a 8. "Tag 
greater dependence on others. Our private circum- 
{tances, however plentiful or eaſy they may be, can 
leſs cally content us. Ways and means mult be 
invented to procure what may adminiſter to ſuch an 
imperious /zxary,. as forces us to ſacrifice honour 5 
to fortune, and runs us out into all irregularity and 
entraragance of conduct. The injurys we do our - 

| ſelves, by exceſs and unforbearance, are then ſurely 
apparent, when thro an impotence of this ſort, and 
an impoſſibility of reſtraint, we do what weour-ſelves p;r 4 
declare to be deſtructive to us. But theſe are matters RE. 
obvious of wemſelres. And from leſs than what 
has been ſaid, * tis caſy to canelude, #* That luxury, 
% riot, and debauch, are contrary to wall | 

- and to the true cnjayment of life.” 


= THERE is another luxury frontier w.the kind 4,ours. 
| we have been mentioning, and which in ſtrictneſs 
can ſcarce be call 1 fal -pa/ſion, ſince the ſole end 
of it is the advantage and emotion of of the ſpecies. 
But whereas all other ſc N 
ly with @ mental pleaſure, and founded in mere 
kindneſs and love; this has more added to it, and 
is join d with @ plea re 1 Such concern 
and care has nature the ſapportand main- 
tenance of the; ſeveral 3 that by a certain i- 
digence and kind of neceſhty of their natures, they 
ate made to regard the propagation of their kind. 
Now! whether it be the intereſt or good of the ani- 
mal to feel this indigence . a natural and or · 
is what we may conſider. 
HavinG already. laid ſo much concerning na- 
_ tural and unnatural appetite, there needs leſs to be 
ſaid on this ogcaſion. If it be allow d, that to all PLE A. 
other pleaſures therg is. a meaſure of appetite be- UKE. 
| langing, which cannot poſſibly be exceeded with- 
— (7 2 
12 . 
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chat there is no certain limit or juſt 


this other appetite of /he amorovs Lind. * | 
are other forts of ardent ſenſations accidentally ex- 
perienc'd, which we find pleaſant and — 
u hilſt they are held within a certain degree; but 
which, as they increaſe, e and into- 
lerabte. Las her provok'd by titillation, grows 
= crea: 8 
tures of delight and pleaſure. And tho in the caſe 
of that particular kind of iich which belongs to a 
diſtemper nam'd from that defect, there are ſome 
uo, far from diſliking the fenſarion, find it high- 
ly acceptable and delightful; yer it will hardly be 
_ reputed fuch among the more refin'd fort, even of 
n pleafure their chief ſtudy, and 
mig | 
Now if there de in every ſenſation of mere plea- 
| fure, a certain pitch or degree of ardour, which by 
being further advanc'd, comes the nearer to mere 
rage and fury; if there be indeed a neceſſity of 
ſtopping ſomewhere, and on ſome boun- 
_ dary for the paſſion; where can we fix our ſtandard, 
or how regulate our-ſelves but with regard to na- 
ture, beyond which there is no meaſure or rule of 
things? Now nature may be known from what we 
| fee of the natural ſtate of creatures, and of mam 
himſelf, when unprejudic'd by vitious education. 
Ws happily any-one is bred to a natural 
life, inur'd to honeſt induſtry and ſobriety, and 
un· accuſtom d to any thing immoderate or intem- 
perate; he is found to have his ines and in- 
. clinations of this fort at command. Nor are they 


on this account leſs able to afford him the pleaſure | 


or enjoyment of cach kind. On the contrary; as 
they are more found, healthy, and un-mjur'd by 
exceſs and abuſe, they mult afford dim proporti- 

onate ſatiafaction. So that were both theſe C 
tions to be experimentally compar d; that of à vi- 
tious courſe which belong d to one who liv'd a. na- 
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tural and regular life, and that of @ vitious courſe Part 2. 
which belong d to one who was relax d and diſſo- Y 
lute; there is no queſtion but judgment wou'd be $. 2. 
given in favour ; of the former, without regard ta 
conſequences, and only with reſpect to the very 
pleaſure of ſenſe it · ſelf. 

As to the conſequences of this vice, with re- PLE4- 
ſpect to the bealth and vigour of the body; there SURE. 
is no need to mention any thing. The injury it 1 
does the mind, tho leſs notic'd, is yet greater. The 7 


dinderance of all improvement, the wretched waſte 
bol time, the effeminacy, ſloth, ſupineneſs, the diſ- 
order and looſeneſs of a thouſand paſſions, thro ſuch 
a relaxation and enervating of the mind; are all 
of them eſs denden) apparent, when reflec- 
on. 
Wuar the diſadvantages are of this intempe 
rance, in reſpect of intereſt, ſociety, and the world; = 
and what the advantages are of a contrary ſobriety, 
and ſelf- command, wou'd be to little purpoſe to 
mention. Tis well known there can be no flay- 
cry greater than what is conſequent to the domini- 
on and rule of ſuch a paſhon. Of all other, it is 
the leaſt by favour or conceſſion, and 
aſſumes the molt from privilege and indulgence 
What it colts us in may ml inner of 


our natures, and in the faith and 
characters, is as eaſily apprehended by any-one 
who will reflect. And it will from hence appear, 
* That there is no which in its extrava- 
«« gance and excels more neceſſarily occaions dif 
** order and unhappineſs.” 


'NOW AS to that paſhon which is cſteem'd pe- INTE- 
culiarly ixtere/iing ; as having for its aim the poſ- REST. 
ſcſhon of wealth, and what we call a ſettlement or 
fortune in the world: if the regard towards this 
kind be moderate, and in a reaſonable degree; if it 
occaſions no paſſionate purſuit, nor raiſes any ardent 
deſire or appetite, there is nothing in this cafe 


3. 
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Book 2. which is not compatible with virtue, and even ſut · 


able and beneficial to ſociety. The publick as well | 


as private ſyſtem is advanc'd by the induſtry, which 
this affection excites. But if it grows at length in- 


to a real paſſon; the injury and miſchief it does 
_ the publick, is not greater than that which it cre» 


ates to the perſon himſelf. Such a one is in reali- 
ty a ſelf· oppreſſor, and lies heavier on himſelf than 


| he can ever do on mankind. 


' Who knows not how fnell a 


| eager minds, in whatever ſtate or degree of for+ 
tune they are plac'd; there being no thorow or real 


How far a COVETING Or AVARITIOUS TEM» 
PER is miſerable, needs nor, ſurely, be explain d. 
portion of worldly 
marters is ſufficient for a man's fin le uſe and con- 

- and how much his and wants 
might de contracted and redue d, if a juſt frugali- 
ty were ſtudy d, and temperance and a natural life 
came once to be purſu d with half that applicati- 


dn, don which is beſtow d on ſump- 


tuouſueſs and luxury? Now if temperance be in 
advantageous, and the practice as well 

of it ſo pleaſing and happy, as 
before expreſs'd; there is little need, on 
fide, to mention any thing of the miſerys 
attending thoſe covetous and eager deſires after 


reality ſo 
as the conſ 

has been 
the other 


n no bounds or rule; as being 


out of nature, beyond which there can be no li- 
mits to deſire. For where ſhall we once ſtop, 
when we are beyond this boundary? How ſhall we 
2 or aſcertain a thing wholly unnatural and un- 
reaſonable? Or what method, what regulation ſhall 
we ſet to mere imagination, or the exorbitancy of 
fancy, in adding expence to expence, or poſſeſſion 


to polſeſon : ? 


HENCE et ws elif ans and 


ſatis faction, but a kind of inſatiableneſs belonging 
to this condition. For tis impoſhble there ſhou d 
be any real enjoyment, except in conſequence of a- 
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tural and 'juſt appetite. Nor do we readily call Part 2. 
© that an enjoyment of wealth or of honour, when 
thro covetouſneſs or ambition, the deſire is ſtill for- 5. 2. 
ward, and can never reſt ſatisfy d with its gains. 
But againſt this vice of coveTousNEss, there is 
enough ſaid continually in the world ; and in our 
common way of ſpeaking, © A covetousr, and 4 
_ **. miſerable temper, has, in reality, one and the 
fame ſignification. 8 


NOR IS there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to the ills of Emulation. 
that other aſpiring temper, which exceeds an honeſt 
| emulation, or love of praife, and paſſes the bounds 
even of vanity and conceit, Such is that paſhon 
Which breaks into an enormous PRIDE and Au- 
Ti0N, Now if we conſider once the caſe, happi- 
neſs, and ſecurity which attend a modeſt diſpoſition 
and quiet mind, ſuch as is of eaſy ſelf · command, 
fitted to every (tation in ſociety, and able to ſute 
it ſelf with any reaſonable circumſtances whatever; 
*rwill, on the firſt view, preſent us with the moſt 
agreeable and winning character. Nor will it be 
found neceſſary after this to call to mind the excel- - 
lence and good of moderation, or the miſchief and 
ſelf-injury of immoderate deſires, and conceited 
| fond imaginations of perſonal advantage, in ſuch 
| things as titles, honours, precedencys, fame, 
glory A or vulgar aſtoniſhment, admiration and ap- 
au . 
Tunis too is obvious, that as the deſites of this 
kind are rais d, and become impetuous, and out 
of our command; ſo the averſions and fears of the 
contrary part, grow proportionably ſtrong and vio- 
lent, and the temper accordingly ſuſpicious, jeal- 
ous, captious, ſubject to apprehenſions from all e- 
vents, and uncapable of bearing the leaſt repulſe or 
ordinary diſappointment. And hence it may be con- 
cluded, ** That all reſt and ſecurity as to what is 
« future, and all peace, contentedneſs and eaſe as to 
| %. quhat is preſent, is forfeited by the aſpiring paſ- 
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Book 2. ** fions of this emulous kind; and by having the 
T appetites towards glory and outward appearance 


„thus tranſporting and beyond command.” 


THERE is a certain temper plac'd often in op- 
polition to thoſe eager and aſpiring aims of which 
we have been ſpeaking. Not that it really ex- 


cludes either the paſſion of covetouſneſ; or ambiti- 


on ; but becauſe it hinders their and keeps 
them from breaking into open action. Tis this 
paſſion, which by ſoothing the mind, and ſoftning 
it into an EXCESSIVE LOVE of REST and 1xDO- 
LENCE, renders high attempts impracticable, and 
repreſents as inſuperable the difficultys of a painful 


and laborious courſe towards wealth and honours; 


Now tho an inclination to caſe, and a love of mo- 
derate receſs and reſt from action, be as natural 
and uſeful to us as the inclination we have towards 


| flleep; yet an exceſſive love of reſt, and a contract - 


ed averſion to action and imployment, muſt be 2 
diſeaſe in the mind equal to that of a lethargy in 
the body. . 


How neceſſary action and exerciſe are to the 


| body, may be judg d by the difference we find be- 


tween thoſe conſtitutions which are accuſtom'd, 
and thoſe which are wholly ſtrangers to it; and by 
the different health and complexion which labour 
and due exerciſe create, in compariſon with that 


habit of body we ſee conſequent to an indulg'd 
| Rate of indulence and reſt. Nor is the lazy habit 


ruinous to the body only. The languiſtiing diſeaſe 
corrupts all the enjoyments of a vigorous and 
healthy ſenſe, and carrys its infection into % 
mind ; where it ſpreads a worſe contagion. For 
however the body may for a-while hold out, tis 
impoſſible that the mind, in which the diſtemper 


| is feated, can eſcape without an immediate afflic- 


tion and diſorder. The habit begets a tediouſ- 
neſs and anxiety, which influences the whole tem- 
per, and conyerts the unnatural reſt into an un- 


 eonterning VI ar vu r. 10 5 
happy ſort of activity, ill humour, and ſpleen: of Part 2. 
which there has been enough ſaid above, where we 
2 ballance in the affec- F. 2. 
tions. TIndolence. 
Tis certain that as in the body, when no la- 
bour or natural exerciſe is us'd, the ſpirits which 
want their due imployment, turn againſt the con- 
ſtirution, and find work for themſelves in a de- 
ſtructive way; ſo in @ ſoul, or mind, unexerei d, 
and which languiſhes for want of proper action 
and employment, the thoughts and affections be- 
ing obſtructed in their due courſe, and depriv'd of 
their natural energy, raiſe diſquiet, and foment a 
rancorous eagerneſs and tormenting irritation. The 
_ temper from hence becomes more impotent in 
fron, more incapable of real moderation, and, | 
| prepar'd fuel, readily takes fre by the haſt 


| how wretched that ſtate is, in which by this habit 
a man is plac'd, towards all the circumſtances and 
affairs of life, when at any time he is call'd to acti- 
on; how ſubjected he muſt be to all inconvenien- 
ces, wanting to himſelf, and depriv'd of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others; whilſt being unfir for all offices 
and dutys of ſociety, he yet of any other 
molt needs the help of it, ds bees. 
Giſt and ſupport himſelf; all this is obvious. And 
thus tis evident, That to have this over 
* inclination towards reft, this fotb/ul, fof?, or 
% effeRinate temper, averſe to labour and i 


40 hav voidable ef, 
ba — ploguere 885 — 


THUS have ve conſider d the ſelf-paſſions ; ; and Self. pelt. 
vhat the conſequence is of their riſing beyond a mo- “ 
derate degree. Theſe affections, as ſelf-intereſting 10 al. 
s they. are, can often, we ſee, become cantrary to 

1 They hetray us into moſt mia for- 
rune, and im the greateſt of unhappineſs, that of 
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Bock 2. a profligate and abject character. As they grow im« 
perious and high, they are the occaſion that a crea- 


Self-paſſi- 
ons in ge- 
weral, 


| Vicibne,. jealduſye,; and anche mukigly'd. A fa. 


opinion we ſhall haveof thale uniting 
bind us in ſtrict alliance. and amity with others: 


1 yagenels of temper, which makes THz GntaT» 


ture in proportion becomes mean and low. They 
are original to that which we call /e/f/Þne/5, and 
give riſe to that ſordid diſpoſition of which we have 
already ſpoken. It appears there can be nothing 


ſo miſerable in it-ſelf, or ſo wretched in its conſe · 


quence, as to be thus impotent in temper, thus 


maſter d by paſſon, and, by means of it, brought 


under the molt ſervile ſubjection to the world. 
Tis evident withal, that as this /e/f#/oneſs in- 
creaſes in us, fo mult a ſubtlety, and ſeigneducſi of 
carnage, which naturally accompanys it. _ Ar 
thus the candour and ingenuity of our natures, the 
eaſe and freedom of our minds muſt be forteited 5 
all tri and confidence in a manner loſt ; and // 


rate end and intereſt muſt be every day more (tron 
ly form d in us; generous views and motives laid 
aſide: and the more we are thus ſenſibly disjoin d 
every day from ſociety and our fellows ; the worſe 


Upon:theſe terms, we mult, of courſe endeavour to 
filence and ſuppreſs our natural and good affecti· 
ons: ſince they are ſuch as wou d carry us to the 
good of ſociety, againſt what we fondly conceive 
to be our private good and intereſt; as bas been 


No if theſe 8 EL F194 yas310N59s, beſides what 
other ill they are the occaſion of, are al the 
certain means of us our natural affettions ; 
then (by what has been prov d before) tis evident, 


* That they mult be the certain means of loſing us * 
44 the chief enjoyment of life, and raiſing in us 


„% EST OP MISERYS, and the moſt w etched ſtate 
« of life: as remains for us to explain. 


has been the reigning paſſion of many tyrants, and 
to ſuch tempers as have thrown off that courteouſ- 


where civility or: affable .manners have the leaſt 


LES kd Ld LAG _— ww - dh. 


concerning Vin tut 


SECT. m. 


wr $. 3. 
HE paſſions therefore, which, in the laſt place, THIRD 
we are to examine, + are thoſe which lead proof ; 
neither to @ publick nor. a private good; and arc from the 
neither of any advantage to the ſpecies in general, unnatural 
or the creature in particular. Theſe, in oppoſiti- afeftions, 


on to the ſocial and * we call the unn A- 


TURAL AFFECTIONS.: 

Or this kind is that UNNATURAL and 1NHU- Trbuma- 
MAN DELIGHT in beholding torments, and in view- nity. 

ing. diſtreſs, calamity, blood, maſſacre and de- 
ſtruction, with a peculiar joy and pleaſure. This 


barbarous nations; and belongs, in ſome degree, 
nels of behaviour which retains in us a juſt reve- 


rence of mankind, and : the growth of 
harſhneſs hand brutality. : This paſſion enters not 


place. Such is the nature of what we call good 
breeding, that in the midſt of many other corrup- 
tions, it admits not of 1inxumaniTY, or ſavage 
pleaſure. To ſee the ſufferance of an enemy with 


22 may proceed from the height of an- 


enge, fear, and other extended ſelf · paſ- 
hy rags he in the torture and pain of o- 
ther creatures ind ifferently, natives or foreigners, 
of our own, or of another ſpecies, kindred or no 
kindred, known or unknown; to feed, as it were, 
on death, and be entertain d with dying agonys ; 
this has nothing in it accountable in the way of felf- 
[Intereſt or private good above-mention'd, but is 
wholly and abſolutly unnatural, iti horrid and 


8 is Aether affeQion neurly related to Petulancy. 


this, Which is a gay and frolickſome delight in what 


zs injurious to others; a ſort of wax rox nis - 


CHIEVOUSNESS, and * in what is deſtruc- 


— 
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Book 2. tive; a paſſion which, inſtead of being reſtrain'd, 


ae is ufually « 


'd in children: fo * tis in- 
deed no wonder if che effects of it are very unfor- 
tunately felt in the world. For twill be hard, 
perhaps, for any-one to give a reaſon why that 
temper which was us'd to delight in diforder and 
ravage, when in a nurſery; ſhou'd not afterwards | 
find delight in other diſturbances, and be the occa- | 
fion of equal miſchief in familys, amongſt friends, 
and in the publick it-ſelf. But of this paſſion there 
. as has been ex- 


plain d. 


Malignity. | MALICE, MALIGNITY, or ILL-WILL, ſuch as 


on no ſelf-conſideration, and where 

e [| 
thing to provoke or cauſe ſuch a deſire of doing ill | 
to another; this aiſo is of that kind of paſſion. 


ſperity or happineſs of another creature no ways in- 
terfering with ours, is of the ſame kind of 
Tuzan is alſo among theſe, a ſort of naTrED 
OF MANKIND AND SOCIETY ; 2 pathon which has 
been known perfectly reigning in ſome men, and 


MIS AN. bas had a peculiar name given to it. A large ſhare 
 THROPY. of this belongs to thoſe who have long indulg'd 


Ei in antieut. 


A term d hoſpitality, viz. extenſive 
mankind, and relic of ſtrangers. 8 


.. * VOL. III. ay 06, 107. in the notes. 5 


Ex vx too, when it is ſuch as ariſes from the pro- | 


"WP. 
w 


+ (3 


mo vw (3 @ 
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emcernng Vin Ty yy. 
Ws may add likewiſe to the number of the un- 


PERSTITION (as before-mention'd) and from the 
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natural paſſions, all thoſe which are rais'd from s ue 


F. 3. 


cuſtoms of barbarous countrys: all which are too Super/litt> | 
horrid and odious in themſelves, to need any proof on. 


of their being miſerable. 


THERE might be other paſſions nam'd, ſuch as Unnatural 
unnatural luſts in foreign kinds or ſpecies, with laſts, 


other perverſions of the amorous deſire within our 
own, But as to theſe depravitys of appetite, we 
necd add nothing here; after what has bcen already 
ſaid, on the ſubject of the more natural . 
Soc as theſe are the only affections or 
ſions we can ſtrictly call uanatural, ill, and 
tendency ſo much as to any ſeparate or private 


good. Others indeed there are which have this 


tendency, but are ſo exorbitant and out of meaſure, 
ſo beyond the common bent of any ordinary = 


call d, and may be jultly eſteem d unnatural and 
Hro uf. 

AMONG theſe may be reckon'd ſuch an Ko- 

MOUS PRIDE or AMBITION, ſuch an ARROGANCE 


and TYRANNY, as wou d willingly leave nothing 


eminent, nothing free, nothing proſperous in the 
World: ſuch an anGEr as wou'd ſacrifice every 


thing to it-ſelf: ſuch a REVENGE as is never to be 


erueltys: ſuch an iNvVETERACY and RANCOUR as 
ſeeks, as it were, occaſion to exert it-ſelf; and 


' lays hold of the leaſt ſubject, fo as often to 'make 
the weight of its malevolence fall even upon ſuch. 


as are mere objects of pity and compaſſion. 
 TaEaCHERY and INGRATITUDE are in ſtrict- 
neſs mere negative vices; and in themſelves, no 


real paſſions; having neither averſion or inclina- 
tion belonging to them; but are deriv'd from the 


defect, unſoundneſs, or corruption of the affec- 
tions in general. But when theſe vices become re- 
Vor. II. 5 


paſſion, and ſo utterly contrary and abhorrent to all 
ſocial and natural affectian, that they are generally 


Tyranny. 


extinguiſh d, nor ever ſatisfy'd without the greateſt 


Treachery, 
ingrati- 
tude. 
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Book 2. markable in a character, and ariſe in a manner 
from inclination and choice; when they are fo for- 


ward and active, as to appear of their own accord, 
without any preſſing occaſion ; tis apparent they 
borrow ſomething of the mere unnatural paſſions, 
and are deriv'd from malice, envy, — 


a explain d above. 


Unnatural 


pleaſore in 
general, 


on and genuine content. Tis in it-ſelf or 
CE 


_ deſire is for the inſtant ſatisfy'd by ſomething which | 


Unnatural 


Aale. 


IT MAY be objected here, that theſe paſſions, 
unnatural as they are, carry (till a ſort of pleaſure 


with them; and that however barbarous a pleafure 
it de, yer füll it is a pleaſure and ſatirfa@tion which | 


— in pride, or tyranny, revenge, malice, or 
exerted. Now if it be poſſible in nature, 
that any-one can feel a barbarous or malicious joy, 
otherwiſe than in conſequence of mere anguiſh and 
torment, then may we perhaps allow this kind of 
ſatisfaction to be call'd pleaſure or delight. But 
the caſe is evidently contrary. To love, and to be 
kind; to have ſocial or natural affection, compla- 
cency and good - will is to feel immediate ſatisfacti- 


Joy, depending on no preceding pain or 
and producing nothing beſide ſatisfaction 
On the other fide, animoſity, hatred and ditter⸗ 
neſs, is original miſery and torment, producing no 
other pleaſure or ſatisfaction, than as the unnatural 


appeaſes it. How ſtrong ſoever this pleaſure, there - 
fore; may appear; it only the more implies the mi · 
ſery of that (tate which produces it. For as the 
cruelleſt bogily pains 45 by intervals of aſſuage - 


ment, produce ny has been aun! the higheſt bo- 


dily pleaſure; ſo the fierceſt and moſt raging tor- 
ments of the mind, do, by certain moments of re- 
lief, afford the greateſt of mental enjoyments, to 
thoſe who know little of the truer kind. 

THe men of gentleſt diſpoſitions, and beſt of 


' tempers, have at ſome time or other been ſuffi - 
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ciently acquainted with thoſe diſturbances, which, Part 2. 
at ill hours, even ſmall occaſions are apt to raiſe. Cor 
From theſe ſlender experiences of barſhneſs and ill- F. 3. 
humqur, they fully know and will confeſs the ill 
moments which are paſs'd, when the temper is e- 
ver ſo little gall'd or fretted. How muſt it fare, 
therefore, with thoſe who hardly know any better 
hours in life ; and who, for the greateſt part of it, 
are agitated by a thorow active pleen, a cloſe and 
ſettled malignity, and rancour ? How lively muſt 
be the ſenſe of every thwarting and controuling ac- 
cident? How great muſt be the ſhocks of diſap- 
| Pointment, the ſtings of affront, and the agonys of 
a working antipathy, againſt the multiply'd objects 
of offence? Nor can it be wonder'd at, if to per- 
ſons thus agitated and oppreſa d, „ ry 3 
delight to appeaſe and allay for the while thoſe fu · fate. 
rious and rough motions, by an indulgence of their 
paſhon in miſchief and revenge. 
Now as to the conſequences of this unnataral 
flate, in reſpect of intereſt, and the common cir- 
cumſtances of life ; upon what terms a perſon who 
has in this manner. Jaſob which we call nature, 
can be ſuppos'd to ſtand, in reſpect E 


ok mankind; how he fads baaif is ies whorh 


he has of his own diſpoſition towards others, and 
of the mutual — of others towards himſelf: 
this is eaſily conceiv d. 

WHAT injoyment or reſt is there for ene who 
is not conſcious of the merited affection or love, 
but, on the contrary, of the ill-will and hatred of 
every human ſoul? What ground mult this afford 
| for horror and deſpair ? What foundation of fear, 
and continual apprehenſion from mankind, and 
from ſuperior powers? How thorow and deep muſt | 
be that melancholy, which being once mov d, has 
nothing ſoft or pleaſing from the fide of friendſhip, 
to allay or divert it? Where: erer ſuch a creature | 
turns himſelf ; which-ever way he caſts his eye; e- 
very ing around mal appear BfN ad horrid; 
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every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, bent againſt a 


CV private and fingle being, who is thus divided from 


every thing, and at defiance and war with the reſt 
of mature. 

Tis thus, at laſt, that a Minp becomes 2 
ewilderneſ; ; where all is laid waſte, every thing /air 
and goodly remov'd, and nothing extant beſide what 
is ſavage and deform d. Now if baniſhment from 
one's country, removal to a foreign place, or an 
thing which looks like ſolitude or deſertion, be be fo 


heavy to endure; what muſt it. be to feel this in- 


ward baniſhment „this real effrangement from hu- 
man commerce; and to be after this manner in a 
deſart, and in the horrideſt of ſolitudes, even when 
in the midſt of ſociety? What muſt it be to live in 
this diſagreement with every thing, this irrecon- 


cilobleneſt and oppoſition to the — and zorern- 
ment of the univer of 


HENCE it That the greateſt of mi- 
ſerys accompanys that * which is conſequent to 


the loſs of natural affeftion; and That To Have 


THOSE HORRID, MONSTROUS, AND UNNATU- 
RAL 4FFECTIONS, Is TO BE MISERABLE ix 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE, | 4 


CONCLUSION. 


HUS have we endeavour'd to prove what was 
propos d in the beginning. And fince in the 


common and known ſenſe of vice and i/lnefs, no- 


one can be vitious or ill, except either, 


1. By the deficiency or weakneſs of natural gf 


feftions ; : 


Os, 2. by che violence of the felfiſh ;- 

Ox, 3. by fuch as are plainly unnatural : 

Ir muſt follow, that if each of theſe are perni- 
cows and difliuttive wo the crexabe, inſomuch that 


bis compleateſt ſtate of miſery is made from hence; 


| concerning Vinrmryu es. 


TO BE WICKED OR VITIOUS, 1S TO BE MISE- 
RABLE AND UNHAPPY. - _ | 
And ſince every vitious action mult in propor- 


| tion, more or leſs, help towards this miſchief, and 


felf-ill; it muſt follow That zvery vitiovs Ac» 
TION MUST BE SELF-IN JURIOUS AND ILL, _ 

On the other ſide; the happineſs and good of 
VIRTUE has been prov'd from the contrary effect 
of other aſſections, ſuch as are according to nature, 
and the economy of the ſpecies or kind. We have 
caſt up all thoſe particulars, fram whence (as by 
way of addition and ſubſtraction) the main ſum or 
general account of happineſs, is either augmented 
or diminaſh'd. tai ine be cnc cepti- 
| onable inthis ſcheme of moral arithmetick; the ſub- 
| je treated may be ſaid to have an evidence as great 
as that which is ſound in numbers, or mathema- 
ticks, For let us carry ſcepticiſm ever ſo far, let 


paſſions and aſfections are known to us. They are 
certain, whatever the objects may be, on which they 
are employ'd. Nor is it of any concern to our ar- 
gument, how theſe exterior objects ſtand ; whether 
they are realitys, or mere illuſions; whether we 
wake or dream. For / dreams will be equally diſ- 
turbing: and a good dream (if life be nothing elſe) 
will be eaſily and happily paſs'd. In this dream of 
life, therefore, our have the ſame 
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us doubt, if we can, of every thing about us; we 
cannot doubt of what paſſes within our · ſelvet. Our 


force ; our ballance and economy hold good, and our 


obligation to via rus is in every reſpect the ſame, 
Uron the whole: there is not, I preſume, the 


leaſt degree of certainty wanting, in what has been 


laid 


the prefe of the mental plea- 


Concluſion. 


ſures to the ſenſual ; and even / the ſenſual, accom- 


pany d with good affettion, and under a temperate 
and right uſe, tothoſe which are no ways reſtrain'd, 
nor ſupported by any thing ſacial or affettionate. 
Non is there leſs evidence in what has been fai 
of the united firudture - fabrick of the mi 
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and of thoſe paſſions which conſtitute rhe temper, 
or foul; and on whieh its happineſs or miſery ſo 
immediately depend. It has been ſhewn, that in 
this conſtitution, the imparing of any one part muſt 
inſtantly tend to the diſorder and ruinof other parts, 
and of the whole it · ſelf; thro the neceſſary con- 
nexion and ballance of the aſſections: that thoſe 
very thro which men are vitious, are of 
elves a torment and diſeaſe; and that what- 
ſoever is done which is knowingly //, muſt be of 
ill conſciouſneſs ; and in proportion, as the act is ill, 
muſt impair and corrupt ſocial enjoyment, and de- 
ftroy both the capacity of kind affectian, and the con- 


| ſeiouſneſe of meriting any ſuch. 80 that neither can 


we participate thus in joy or happineſs with others, 
or receive ſatisfaction from the mutual kindneſs or 


 imapin'd love of others : on which, however, the 


greateſt of all our pleaſures are founded. « 
IF this be the caſe of moral delinquency; and if 


| the ſtate which is conſequent to this defection from | 


nature, be of all other the molt horrid, oppreſſive, 
and miſerable; twill appear, That to yield or 
* conſent to any thing ill or immoral, is a breach 
« of intereſt, and leads to the greateſt ills :” and, 
« That, on the other fide, every thing which it 


a4 improvement of virtue, or an eſtabliſhment 


* of right affection and integrity, is an advance- 
« ment of ihtereſt, and leads to the greateſt and 


« moſt ſolid happineſs and enjoyment.” 


Tavs the wiſdom of what rules, and is FIRST 


and CHIEF in nature, has made it to be according 


to the private intereſt and good of every-one, to 


work towards the general good; which if a creature 


ceaſes to promote, he is actually ſo far wanting to 
himſelf, and ceaſes to promote his own happineſs 
and welfare. He is, on this account, directly his 


own enemy: nor can he any otherwiſe be good or 


uſeful to himſelf, than as he continues good to ſo- 
ciety, and to that whole of which he is himſelf a 


part. So that virus, which of all excellencys 


% 
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and beantys is the chief, and moſt amiable; that Part 2. 
which is the and ornament of human affairs ; WIN 
which u communitys, maintains union, 
friendſhip, and correſpondence amongſt men; that 

by which countrys, as well as private familys, 
flouriſh and are happy; and for want of which, e- 
very-thing comely, conſpicuous, great and worthy, 

muſt periſh, and go to ruin; that ſingle quality, Concluſion, 
thus beneficial to all ſociety, and to mankind iz 

_ general, is found equally a happineſs and good to 

each creature in particular; and is that by which 
alone man can be happy, and without which he 


muſt be miſerable. 


Aud, thus, vin ru is the good, and vICE the 
ill of every- one. | 


TREATISE v. 
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„ 
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a 
PHILOSOPHICAL RHAPSODY. | 
BEING 


| A RECITAL of certain converſations on us. 
tural and moral ſubjects. 


— Inter fo academi — verum. 
Hor. Ep. 2. * 2. 


- Publiſh'd in the Year M.DCC.IX. 


| TH E 
MORALISTS, &. 
PAR T3 


WW: HAT T mortal, if he had never chance d 
to hear your character, Far znox, 
1 cou'd imagine that a genius fitted for 
the greateſt affairs, and form'd amidit courr and 
camps, ſhou'd have fo violent a turn towards 

loſophy and the ſchools ? Who is there cou's N 
fibly believe that one of your rank and credit in the 
»ſbionable world, ſhou'd be fo thorowly conver- 
fant in the lcarned one, and deeply intereſted in 
the affairs of a people ſo diſagreeable to the gene- 
rality of mankind and humour of the age? 

I BeLreve truly, you are the only well-bred 
man who wou'd have taken the fancy to talk phi- 
loſophy in ſucha circle of good company as we had 
| round us yeſterday, when we were in your coach 
together, in the park. How you cou'd reconcile 
the objects there, to ſuch ſubjeAs as theſe, was 
unaccountable. I cou'd only conclude, that ci- 
ther you had an extravagant paſſion for philoſophy, 
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Part 1. to quit ſo many charms for it; or that ſome of thoſe 
eender charms had an extravagant effect, which 
ſent you to philoſophy for relief. 
In either caſe I pity'd you; thinking it a milder 
fate, to be, as I truly was, for my own part, 4 
more indifferent lover. 'Twas better, I told you, 
to admire beauty and wiſdom a little more mode- 
rately. Twas better, I maintain'd, to ingage ſo 

ö — as to be ſure of coming off with a whole 

5 2 and a fancy as ſtrong as ever towards all 
= — entertainments and diverſions of the 

| world. For theſe, methought, were things one 

4 wou'd not willingly part with, for a fine romantick 

_ paſſion of one of thoſe gentlemen whom they 

call'd virtuoſo's. 

Tus name I took to belong i in common to your 
lover and philoſopher. No matter what the object 
was; whether poetry, muſick, philoſophy, or the 
fair. All who were enamour'd any-way, were in 
the ſame condition. You might perceive it (I told 

you) by their looks, their admiration, their pro- 
_ found thoughtfulneſs, their waking ever and anon 
as out of a dream, their talking ſtill of one thing, 
and ſcarce minding what og ſaid on any other 
ſubjet.——Sad indications! 

"oo all this warning ſerv'd not to deter you. 
For you, PALEMON, are one of the adventurous, 
whom danger rather animates than diſcourages. 

And now nothing leſs will ſatisfy you than to have 
our philoſophical adventures recorded. All muſt } 
be laid before you, and ſum'd in one compleat ac- 
count; to remain, it ſeems, as a monument of that 
unſeaſonable converſation, ſo oppoſite to the | 
ing genius of ga/lantry and Pleaſure. 


I MUST own, indeed, tis become faſhionable 

in our nation to talk politicks in every company, 
and mix the diſcourſes of ſtate-affairs with thoſe of 
PHILo- Pleaſure and entertainment. However, tis certain 
SOPHY., ve approve of po ſuch n in PHILOSOPHY, 
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Nor do we look upon politicks to be of her pro- Sect. 1. 
vince, or in the leaſt related to her. So much have CW 
we moderns degraded her, and ſtripp d her of her 

chief rights. 
You mult allow me, Pattmon, thus to be- 
moan pip; ſince you have forc'd me to in- 
age with her at a time when her credit runs fo 
Ge. She is no longer active in the world; nor 
can hardly, with any advantage, be brought upon 
the publick fage. We have immur d her (poor 
lady !) in colleges and cells; and have ſet her ſer- 
vilely to ſuch works as thoſe in the mines. Empi- 
ricks, and pedantick ſophiſts are her chief pupils. 
The /chool-fyllogiſm, and elixir, are the choiceſt of 
her products. So far is ſhe from producing ſtateſ- 
men, as of old, that hardly any man of note in the 
publick cares to own the leaſt obligation to her, If 
ſome few maintain their acquaintance, and come 
now and then to her receſſes, tis as the diſciple of 
quality came to his Lord and Malter ; © ſecretly, 
and by night.” OS 
Bor as low as PHILOSOPHY is reduc'd; if ue NMorals, 
ruli be allow'd belonging to her, politicks mult un- 
deniably be hers. For to underſtand the manners 
and conſtitutions of men in common, tis neceſſary 
to ſtudy man in particular, and know the creature, 
as he is in himſelf, before we conſider him in com- 
pany, as he is intereſted in the (tate, or join d to 
any city or community. Nothing is more familiar 
than to reaſon concerning man in his confederate 
ſtate and national relation; as he ſtands ingag d to 
this or that ſociety, by birth or naturalization : yet, 
to conſider him as a citizen, or commoner of the world, 
to trace his pedigree a ſtep higher, and view his 
end and conſtitution in nature it-ſelf, mult paſs, it 
ſeems, for ſome intricate or over-refin'd ſpeculation. 
| Ir may be properly alledg'd perhaps, as a reaſon 
for this general ſhyneſs in ral inguirys ; that the 
people to whom it has principally belong d to handle 
theſe ſubjects, have dane it in ſuch a manner as to 
Vor. II. L. fo 
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Part 1. put the better ſort out of countenance with the un- 
V dertaking. The appropriating this concern to mere 


Language. 


 ſcholaſticks, has brought their faſhion and air into 


the very ſubject. There are formal ſet-places, 
where, we reckon, there is enough ſaid and taught 
on the head of theſe graver ſubjects. We can give 
no quarter to any thing like it in good company. 


The leaſt mention of ſuch matters gives us a diſguſt, 


and puts us out of humour. If learning comes a- 
croſs us, we count it peduntry, if morality, tis 


preaching. 


Ones muſt own this, however, as a real diſad- 
vantage of our modern converſations ; that by ſuch 
a ſcrupulous nicety they loſe thoſe maſculine helps 
of learning and ſound reaſon, Even the fair ſex, 


in whoſe favour we pretend to make this conde - 
ſcenſion, may with reaſon deſpiſe us for it, and 


laugh at us for aiming at their peculiar ſoftneſs. *'Tis 
no compliment to them, to affe& their manners, 
and be effeminate. Our ſenſe, language, and ſtyle, 
as well as our voice, and perſon, ſhou'd have 
ſome-thing of that male-feature, and natural rough- 
neſs, by which our ſex is diſtinguiſh'd. And what- 
ever politeneſs we may pretend to, tis more a diſ- 
figurement than any real refinement of diſcourſe, to 


render it thus delicate. 


No work of wit can be eſteem'd perfect without 
that ſtrength and boldneſs of hand, which gives it 
body and proportions. A good piece, the painters 


ſay, mult have good muſcling as well as colouring 


and drapery. And ſurely no writing or diſcourſe, 


ol any great moment, can ſeem other than enervat- 


ed, when neither ſtrong reaſon, nor antiquity, nor 
the records of things, nor the natural hiſtory of 


man, nor any-thing which can be call'd knowledg, 


dares accompany it; except perhaps in ſome ridi- 


culous habit, which may give it an air of play and 
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THIS brings to my mind a reaſon I have often Sect. 1. 
ſought for; why we moderns, who abound ſo much Cor 
in treatiſes and ejjays, are ſo ſparing in the way of 
* DIALOGUE; Which heretofore was found the DI4- 
politeſt and beſt way of managing even the graver LOGUE. 
ſubjects. The truth is; twou'd be an abomina- 
ble falſhood and belying of the age, to put ſo much 
| good ſenſe together in any one converſation, as 

might make it hold out ſteddily, and with plain co- 
herence, for an hour's time, till any oze ſubje& had 
been rationally examin'd. | | 
To lay colours, to draw, or deſcribe, againſt the 
appearance of nature and truth, is a liberty neither 
permitted the painter nor the poet. Much leſs can 
the philoſopher have ſuch a privilege ; eſpecially in 
his own caſe. If he repreſents his philoſophy as 
making any figure in converſation ; if he triumphs 
in the debate, and gives his own wiſdom the ad- 
vantage over the world's; he may be liable to ſound 
raillery, and poſhbly be made a fable of. 
Tis ſaid of the lion, that being in civil confe - A fable. 
rence with the man, he wiſely refus'd to yield the 
ſuperiority of ſtrength to him; when, inſtead of 
| £2, the man produc'd only certain figures and re- 
| preſentations of human victorys over the lion - kind. 
| Theſe maſter-pieces of art the beaſt diſcover'd to 
be wholly of human forgery: and from theſe he 
had good right to appeal. Indeed had he ever in 
his life been witneſs to any ſuch combats as the 
man repreſented to him in the way of art; poſſibly 
the example might have mov'd him. But old ſta- 
tues of a HERCULEs, a THESEvs, or other beaſt- 
ſubduers, cou'd have little power over him, whilſt 
be neither ſaw nor felt any ſuch living antagoniſt 
capable to diſpute the field with him. 
| Ws need not wonder, therefore, that the ſort of 
| moral painting, by way of dialogue, is ſo much out 
| of tathion; and that we ſee no more of theſe philo- 
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| fophical portraitures now-a-days. For where ares 


rw the originals? Or what tho you (PAL EMO x) or 


Academiſts. 


ing away, they know not whither; and are ready ' 


I, by chance, have lighted on ſuch a one; and 
pleas'd our- ſelves wich the life? Can you imagine 


it ſhou'd make a good picture? 


YOU 180 too, that in this acedemich philoſo- 
phy I am to preſent you with, there is a certain way 
of queſtioning and doubting, which no-way ſures 
the genius of our age. Men love to take party in- 
ſtantly. They can't bear being kept in 1 
The examination torments em. They want to be 
rid of it, upon the eaſieſt terms. Tis as if men 


ſancy d themſelves drowning, whenever they dare 


traſt to the current of reaſon. They ſeem hurry- 
20 catch at the firſt twig. There they chuſe after- 


_ wards to hang, tho ever ſo inſecurely, rfther than 


truſt their ſtrength to bear them above water. He 
who has got hold of an hypotheſis, how flight ſoe- 


ver, is ſatisfy d. He can preſently anſwer every 
objection, and, with a few terms of art, give an 


account of every thing without trouble. 


*T1s no wonder if in this age the philoſophy of 
the alchymiſts prevails fo much: ſince it promiſes 
ſuch wonders, and requires more the labours of 
hands than brains. We have a ſtrange fancy to 
de creators, a violent deſire at leaſt to know the 
knack or ſecret by which nature does all. The reſt 
of our philoſophers only aim at that in ſpeculation, 
which our alchymiſts aſpire to in practice. For 
with ſome of theſe it has been actually under deli- 


| beration how to make an, by other mediums than 


nature has hitherto provided. Every ſect has a re- 


cipe. When you know it, you are maſter of na- 
ture: you ſolveall her * phenomena : you ſee all her 
deſigns, and can account for all her operations. If 


necd were, you might, perchance too, be of her la» | 


v See VOL. III. P. 111. 
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boratory, and work for her. At leaſt one wou'd 


imagine the partizans of each modern ſect had this 


conceit. They are all AxcHimeDEs's in their way, 
and can make a world upon eaſier terms than he of- 
fer'd to move one. 


Is ſhort; there are good reaſons for our being 


thus ſuperficial, and conſequently thus dogmatical 


in philoſophy. We are too lazy and effeminate, and 
withal a little too cowardly, to dare doubt. The de- 
cifive way beſt becomes our manners. It ſutes as 


well with our vices as with our ſuperſtition, Which- 


ever we are fond of, is ſecur d by it. If in favour 
of religion we have eſpous d an hypotheſis, on 
which our faith, we think, depends; we are ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly careful not to be looſen'd in it. If, by 
means of our ill morals, we are broken with reli- 
gion; tis the ſame caſe ſtill: we are as much afraid 


of doubting. We mult be ſure to ſay, It cannot 
„% be;” and, 'Tis demonſtrable : for otherwiſe 


« avho knows ? And not to know, is to yield.” 
Tuus we will needs now every thing, and be 


at the pains of examining nothing. Of all philoſo- 


phy, therefore, how abſolutely the molt diſagreeable 
muſt that appear, which goes upon no eſtabliſh'd 


hypotheſis, nor preſents us with any flattering 
ſcheme, talks only of probabilitys, ſuſpence of 


judgment, inquiry, fearch, and caution not to be 


impos d on, ©. deceiv'd? This is that academick 


diſciphne in which formerly * the youth were 
train d: when not only horſemanſhip and military 


arts had their publick places of exerciſe; but phi- 
loſophy too had its wreſtlers in repute. Reaſon and 

wit had their academy, and underwent this trial; 
not in a formal way, apart from the world; but 


openly, among the better ſort, and as an exerciſe of 


the genteeler kind. This the greateſt men were not 
aſham d to practiſe, in the intervals of publick af- 
fairs, in the higheſt ſtations and employments, and 


* vol. JI. p. 224, &c. and notes. 
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Part 1. at the lateſt hour of their lives. Hence that way 
ot iar ou, and patience of debate and reaſon- 


ing, of which we have ſcarce a reſemblance left in 
any of our converſations, at this ſeaſon of the world. 


CONSIDER then, PaL EMO x, what our picture 


| is like to rove : and how it will appear; eſpecial- 


ly in the light you have unluckily choſen to ſer it. 
For who wou'd thus have confronted philoſophy 
with the gaiety, wit, and humour of the age 

If this, however, can be for your credit, I am con- 


tent. The project is your own. Tis you who 


have match'd philoſophy thus unequally. Therefore 
leaving you to aniwer for the ſucceſs, I begin this 


inauſpicious work, which my il ſtars and you have 


aſſign d me; and in which 1 — dare aſk ſuccour 
of the muſes, as poetical as 1 am oblig d to ſhew 
* 

SE C T. n. 


' WRETCHED late 4 


6 hapleſs nature, thus to have err'd in thy | 


« chief workmanſhip ! — Whence ſprang this 
fatal weakneſs? What chance or deſtiny ſhall 


% we accuſe? Or ſhall we mind the poets, = 


„they ling thy tragedy (PxoMETHEVS!) who 
« with thy ſtoln celeſtial fire, mix'd with vile clay, 
« didſt mock heaven's countenance, and in abuſive 
© likeneſs of the immortals mad'ſt the compound 


| 4 man; that wretched mortal, ;/l to himſelf, and 
* cauſe of il] to all.” 


Wuar ſay you, PALEMON, to this rant, now 
upon ſecond thoughts? Or have you forgot 'twas 


juſt in ſuch a romantick ſtrain that you broke out 
againſt human kind, upon a day when every 80 


look ' d pleaſing, and the lind it-ſelf (I thought) 


never appear d fairer, or made a better ſhew ? 
Bur twas not the whole creation you thus quar- | 


rel'd with: nor were you ſo out of conceit with all 
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beauty. The verdure of the field, the diſtant pro- Sect. 2. 
| ſpects, the gilded horizon, and purple ſky, form'd Wo 
| by a ſetting fun, had charms in abundance, and 
were able to make impreſſion on you. Here, Pa- 
LEMON, you allow'd me to admire as much as [ 
owns when, at the ſame inſtant, you wou'd not 
ar my talking to you of thoſe nearer beautys f 
our own kind, which I thought more natural for 
men at our age to admire. Your ſeverity however 
cou'd not ſilence me upon this ſubject. I continu'd 
to plead the cauſe of he fair, and advance their 
Charms above all thoſe other beautys of nature, 
And when you took advantage from this oppolition, 
to ſhew how little there was of zature, and how 
much of art in what I admir'd, I made the beſt apo- 
logy I cou'd; and fighting for beauty, kept the 
ficld as long : as there was one fair-one preſent. 
ConS1DERING how your genius ſtood inclin'd Callantry. 
to poetry, I wonder'd molt to find you on a ſudden | 
| grown ſo out of conceit with our modern poets, and 
galante writers; whom I quoted to you, as better 
authoritys than any antient in behalf of the fair ſex, 
and their prerogative, But this you treated ſlightly, 
You acknowledg'd it to be true indeed, what had 
been obſerv'd by ſome late wits, © That Gat- 
© LANTRY was of @ modern growth.” And well 
1 it might. be fo, you thought, without diſhonour to 
the ancients ; who underſtood ruth and nature too 
well, to admit ſo ridiculous an invention. | 
 *Twas in vain, therefore, that I held up this 
ſhield in my defence, I did my cauſe no ſervice, 
| when in behalf of the fair 1 — all the fine 
things which are uſually ſaid, in this romantick way, 
do their advantage. You attack ' d the very fortreſs 
| of gallantry, ridicul'd the point of honour, with all 
'} thoſe nice ſentiments and ceremonials belonging to 
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1 it. You damn'd even our favourite zovels ; thoſe 
| dear ſweet natural pieces, writ moſt of em by the 
flair ſex themſelves. In ſhort, this whole order 
and ſcheme of wit you condemn d abſolutely, as 


[Y 
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Part 1. falſe, monſtrous, and GOTHIC ; quite out of the 
WV way of nature, and ſprung from the mere dregs of 


chivalry or knight-errantry ; a thing which in it- 
ſelf you prefer d, as of a better taſte than that 


| which reigns at preſent in its ſtead. For at a time 
when this myſtery of ga/lartry carry'd along with 


it the notion of doughty knighthood ; when the fair 
were made witneſſes, and, in a manner, ys to 
fears of arms, enter'd into all the points of war and 


combat, and were won by dint of launce and manly 


proweſs; twas not altogether abſurd (you thought) 
on ſuch a foundation as this, to pay em homage 
and adoration, make 'em the ſtandard of wit and 
manners, and bring mankind under their laws. But 
in a country where no ſhe- ſaints were worſhip'd 


dy any authority from religion, twas as impertinent 


and ſenſleſs, as it was profane, to deify the ſex, 


raiſe em to a capacity above what nature had al- 
low'd, and treat em with @ reſpect which in the 


natural way of love they themſelves were the apteſt 


to complain of. * =: 
 InDEeD as for the moral part, 'twas wonderful 
{you ſaid) to obſerve the licentiouſneſs which this 


Callantry. 


foppiſh courtly humour had eſtabliſ d in the world. 
What ſuch a flattering way of addrefs to all the 
ſex in common cou d mean, you knew not; unleſs 
it were to render em wholly common indeed, and 


make each fair one apprehend that the publick hack 
a right to her; and that beauty was too communi- 


cative and divine a thing, to be made a property, 
and conſin d to one at once. | 


MEAN while our company began to leave us. 
The beau-monde, whom you had been thus ſevere - 
ly cenſuring, drew off apace: for it grew late. I 
took notice that the approaching objects of the 


night were the more agreeable to you, for the ſo- 
litude they introduc'd; and that the moon and 


lanets which began now to appear, were in rea- 
fey the only proper company for a man in your 
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humour. For now you began to talk with much Set. 2. 


ſatisfation. of natural things, and of all orders of 
beautys, Man only excepted. Never did | hear a 
finer deſcription than you made of the order of the 
heavenly luminarys, the circles of the planets, and 
their attendent ſatellites. And you who wou'd al- 


WY 


Jow nothing to thoſe fair carthly Juminarys in the 


circles which juſt now we mov'd in; you, Par E- 
MON, who ſeem'd to overlook the pride of that 
theatre, began now to look out with raviſhment on 
this other, and triumph in the new philoſophical 
ſcene of worlds unknown. Here, when you had 
pretty well ſpent the firſt fire of your imagination, 
I wou'd have got. you to reaſon more calmly with 
me upon that other part of the creation, your own 
kind; to which (I told you) you diſcover'd fo 
much averſion, as wou'd make one believe you 2 
compleat Timon, or man-hater. 

« Can you then, OPIITO LES,“ (ſaid you in a 


high ſtrain, nnd} with > moving ot of pation} Can 


Miſan- 
__ 


«© you believe me of that character? Or can you 


* think it of me in earneſt, that being man, and 


* conſcious of my nature, I ſhou d have yet ſo little of 


* humanity, as not to feel the affections of a man? 
« Or feeling what is natural towards my kind, that 
* I ſhou'd hold their intereſt light, and be indiffe- 
« rently affected with what affects or ſeriouſly con- 


« cerns them? Am I ſo ill a lover of my country? 


« Or is it that you find me indeed fo ill a friend? 


For what are all relations elſe? What are the 
«« ties of private friendſhip, if that to mankind be 


«© not obliging? Can there be yet a bond in na- 


« ture, if that be none? O PHiLOCLES! believe 


„me when I ſay I feel it one, and fully prove its 
„ power within me. Think not that I wou'd wil- 
* lingly break my chain: nor count me fo dege- 
„ nerate or unnatural, as whilſt 1 hold this form, 
„ and wear a human heart, I ſhou'd throw off 


% love, compaſſion, kindneſs, and not befriend 
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Part 1. 10 mankind, But O what treacherys what 
diſorders! And how corrupt is all. Did you 


4 ful all appear d. 
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not obſerve e en now, when all this ſpace was 
fll'd with goodly rows of company, how peace- 
What charms there are in 
publick companys! What harmony in courts and 
courtly places ! How pleas d is every face ! How 


« courteous and humane the general carriage and 


behaviour What creature capable of re- 


4 flection, if he thus ſaw us mankind, and ſaw no 


more, wou'd not believe our earth a very heu- 
* ven? What foreigner (the inhabitant, ſuppoſe, 
of ſome near planet) when he had travel'd hi- 
* ther, and ſurvey d this outward face of things, 
« wou'd think of what lay hid beneath the maſk ? 
hut let him ſtay a-while. Allow him lei- 
ſare; till he has gain'd a nearer view, and fol- 
lowing our diſfoly'd aſſemblys to their particu- 


this new aſpet.——-Here he may behold thoſe 
ago in publick appear'd ſuch friends, now plot- 


of inc mate it-ſelf, & Tacrince o Meir ambiti- 
on. Here he may ſee too thoſe of a ſofter 


* kind, who knowing not ambition, follow only 


% love. Yet (PHILOCLES) who wou'd think 


«a — 


Ar theſe words, you may remember, I diſco- 


ver d the liohtneſs of my temper, and laugh'd a- 
loud; whica I could hardly hope you wou'd have 
pardon'd, had I not freely told you the true reaſon, 


"Twas not for want of being affected with what 


you ſpoke. I only imagin'd a more particular cauſe | 
| had provok'd you, when having paſs d over the am- 
| bitious, you were coming full-charg'd againſt the 


people of a ſofter paſhon. At firſt, 1 look'd on you 
as deeply in the ſpleen: but now I concluded you 


in love, and ſo unhappily engag'd as to have rea- 
ſon to complain of infidelity. * This, thought I, 


har receßer, he has the power of ſeeing em in 
great men of the miniſtry, who not at an hour 
ting craftily each other's ruin, with the ruin 


ks. © 
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% has mov'd PaLEmoNn thus. Hence the ſad Sect. 2. 


« world! Here was that corruption, and thole 
* diforders he lamented !” 1 


AFTER I had begg'd pardon for my rude mirth, Cauſe of 
which had the good fortune however to make ſome ill. 
change in your humour; we fell naturally into cool 

reaſoning about the nature and cauſe of ILL in ge- 
neral: ** Thro what contingency, what chance; by 
* what fatal neceſſity, what will, or what permiſſi- 
« 07; it came upon the world; or being come once, 
« ſhou'd (till ſubſiſt. This inquiry, which with 
flight reaſoners is eaſily got over, ſtuck hard, L 
found, with one of your cloſe judgment and pene- 
tration. And this inſenſibly led us into a nice cri- 
ticiſm of xnaTuRE ; whom you ſharply arraign'd 
for many abſurditys you thought her guilty of, in 
relation to mankind, and his peculiar ſtate. - 
Fain wou'd I have perſuaded you to think with 
more equality of NATURE, and to proportion her 
defects a little better. My notion was, that the 
grievance lay not altogether in one part, as you 
plac'd it; but that every thing had its ſhare of in- 
convenience, Pleaſure and pain, beauty and de- 
formity, good and ill, ſeem'd to me every-where 
| interwoven; and one with another made, I thought, 
a pretty mixture, agreeable enough, in the main. 
'T was the ſame, I fancy'd, as in ſome of thoſe 
rich ſtuffs, where the flowers and ground were od- 
dly put together, with ſuch irregular work, and 
j contrary colours, as look'd ill in the pattern, but 
} mighty natural and well in the piece. 
Bur you were (till upon extremes. Nothing 
wou'd ſerve to excuſe the faults or blemiſhes of 
this part of the creation, MANKIND ; even tho 
all beſides were fair, without a blemiſh. The very 
ſtorms and tempeſts had their beauty in your 
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Part 1. account, thoſe alone excepted which aroſe in hu- 
nas breaſts. Twas only for this turbulent race of 


Cauſe of 
* 


mortals you offer d to accuſe nature. And I now 


found why you had been fo tranſported with the 
ſtory of PxRoMETHEUs, You wanted ſuch an o- 
perator as this for mankind: and you were tempt- 
ed to wiſh the ſtory cou'd have been confirm'd in 
modern divinity; that clearing the ſupreme powers 
of any concern or hand in the ill workmanſhip, you 
might have the liberty of inveighing againſt it, 


without profaneneſs. 


Tuts however, I told you, was but a flight eva- 
fion of the religious poets among the antients. 
*T was eaſy to anſwer every objection by a Pr o- 


' METHEUS : as, Why had mankind originally ſo 


1% much folly and perverſeneſs? Why ſo much 


« pride, ſuch ambition, and ſtrange appetites ? 
1 Why fo many plagues, and curſes, entail'd on 


% him and his — — * Pr OMETHEUS 
was the cauſe. The plaſtick artiſt, with his un- 


| lncky hand, foly'd all. Twas t contrivance 


% (they fay) and he was to anſwer for it.” They 


reckon' d it a fair game, if they cou'd gain a ſingle 
remove, and put the evil cauſe farther off. If the 
le aſk'd a 33 they told em à tale, and 


ent em away ſatisfy d. None beſides a few phi- 
loſophers wou'd be ſuch buſy-bodys (they thought) 


as to look beyond, or aſk a ſecond queſtion. 
Ax in reality, continu'd I, tis not to be ima- 
gin'd how ſerviceable a tale is, to amuſe others be- 


| ſides mere children; and how much eaſier the ge- 


nerality of men are paid in this paper-coin, than in 


ſterling reaſon. We ought not to laugh ſo readi- 


ly at the Indian philoſophers, who to ſatisfy 


their people how this huge frame of the world is 1 
ſupported, tell em 'tis by an elephant. And 
the elephant how ?——A ſhreud queſtion ! but 


which by no means ſhou'd be anſwer d. Tis here 
only that our Indian philoſophers are to blame. 
They ſhou'd be contented with the elephant, and 
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go no further. But they have a tortoiſe in reſerve; 
whoſe back, they think, is broad enough. So the 
tortoiſe muſt bear the new load: and thus the mat- 
ter ſtands worſe than before. 


Tus heathen ſtory of PRoMETHELUS was, 1 


told you, much the * with this Indian one: on- 
ly the heathen mythologiſts were ſo wiſe as not to 
go beyond he firſt remove. A ſingle PROMETHE= 
us was enough to take the weight from Jo vs. 
They fairly made jo vx a ſtander · by. He reſolv'd, 
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it ſeems, to be neuter; and fee what wou'd come 


of this notable experiment; how the dangerous 
man-moulder wou d proceed; and what wou'd be 
the event of his tampering. Excellent account, 


to ſatisfy the heathen vu/gar/ But how, think you, 


wou d a philoſopher digeſt this? © For the gods 
& (he wou'd ſay preſently) either cou'd haye hin- 
& der'd PROMETHEUS'S creation, or they cou'd 
© not. If they cou'd, they were anſwerable for 
4 the conſequences; if they cou'd not, they were 
2 no longer gods, being thus limited and con- 
« troul d. And whether PROMETHEVUS were a 

e name for chance, deſtiny, a plaſtick nature, or an 
© evil Daemon; whatever was delign'd by it; 
etwas {till the ſame breach of OuxirorEN CE. * 
Tua ſuch a hazardous affair as this of creati- 
dn ſhou'd have been undertaken by thoſe who had 
not perfect foreſight as well as command, you 


own d was neither wiſe nor juſt. But you ſtood to 


foreſight. You allow d the conſequences to have been 


| underſtood by the creating powers, when they un- 


| dertook their work: and you deny'd that it wou'd 


have been better for them to have omitted it ; tho 
they knew what wou'd be the event. "Twas 
« better (till that the project ſhou'd be executed, 
© whatever might become of mankind, or how hard 
« ſocver ſuch a creation was like to fall on the ge- 
« nerality of this miſerable race. For twas im- 
% poſſible, you thought, that hearen ſhou'd have 
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Part 1. © ated otherwiſe than for the beſt. So that er even 
= from this miſery and 11 L of man, there was un- 


« doubtedly ſome 6 00D ariſing; ſomething which | 
% over-ballanc'd all, and made full amends.” 


THIS was a confeſſion I wonder'd indeed how 
I came to draw from you: and ſoon afterwards 1 
found you ſomewhat uneaſy under it. For here I 
took up your own part againſt you; and ſetting all 


thoſe villanys and corruptions of human kind in "Ga 
fame light you had done juſt before, I put it upon 


you to tell, where poſhbly cou'd be the advantage 
er good ariſing hence ; or what excellence or beaury 

cou'd redound from thoſe ures you 
— had drawn ſo well after the hi Whe- 


| he it muſt not be a very ſtrong philoſophical faith, 
n perſuade one that thoſe diſmal parts 


you fel view were only the neceſſary ſhades of 
a fine piece, led ins Os hens of 
the creation: or whether poſhbly you might look 
upon that maxim as very fit for heaven, which 1 
was ſure you did not approve at all in mankind ; 
« To do 1LL, that GooD might follow.” | 

Tas, I ſaid, made me think of the manner of 


our modern PRomMETHEUS's, the mountebanks, 


who perform'd ſuch wonders of many kinds, here 
on our earthly ſtages. They cou'd create diſeaſes, 


and make miſchief, in order to heal, and to reſtore. 
But ſhou'd we aflign ſuch a practice as this to hea- 


ven? Shou'd we dare to make ſuch empiricks of 
the gods, and ſuch a patient of poor nature? 
« Was this a reaſon for nature's ficklineſs? Or 
1 nne poor innocent !) to fall ſick, 
« or run aſtray? Had the been originally healthy, 
or created ound at fir; ſhe had till continu'd 
* 'Twas no credit to the 

« deſtitute, or with a flaw which wou d coſt dear 


the mending, and make them ſufferers for their 
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I was going to bring Ho uA to witneſs for the ect. 2. 
many troubles of Jo v, the death of SaxyzDon, Www 


and the frequent croſſes heaven met with, from 
the fatal filters. But this diſcourſe, I ſaw, diſ- 


pleas'd you. I had by this time plainly diſcover'd 
my inclination to SceeTicisM. And here not Srepticiſn, 


only religion was objected to me, but I was re- 

'd too on the account of that gallantry 
which I had ſome time before defended. Both 
were join'd together in the charge you made againſt 
me, when you ſaw I adher'd to nothing: but was 
now as ready to declaim againſt the fair, as I had 
been before to plead their cauſe, and defend the 


| moral of lovers. This, you ſaid, was my conſtant 


way in all debates: I was as well pleas'd with the 

reaſon on one fide, as on the other: I never trou- 

bled my-ſelf about the ſucceſs of the argument, but 

laugh'd (till, whatever way it went; and even when 

1 convinc' . others, never ſeem'd as if I was con- 
vinc'd my-telf, 

I own'd to you, PALIMON, there was truth 
enough in your charge. For above all things 1 
lov'd cafe ; and of all philoſophers thoſe who rea- 
ſon'd molt at their eaſe, and were never angry or 
diſturb'd ; a thoſe call d ScxyTiCxs, you own'd, 
never were. | look'd upon this kind of philoſophy 
as the prettieſt, agrecableit, roving excerciſe of the 


mind, poſſible to be imagin d. The other kind, I 


thought, was painful and laborious ; © To keep al- 
* ways in the limits of one path; to drive always 
at a point; and hold preciſely to what men, at 


nA venture, call d THE TRUTH: a point, in all 


« appearance, very unſix d, and hard toaſcertain.” 
Beſides, my way hurt no body. I was always the 


| firſt to comply on any occaſion; and for matters of 


religion, was further from profaneneſs and erro- 
We. doctrine than —_ I cou'd never have 

the ſufficiency to ſhock my ſpiritual and learned 
ſaperiors. I was te nel from leaning to my 
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_bliſh'd faith, pray conſider; that whereas others 
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dogmarical men call demonſtration, and dare oppoſe 
to the ſacred myſterys of religion. And to ſhew 
you (continu'd I) how impoſſible it is for the men 
of our ſort ever to err from the catholick and eſta- 


pretend to ſee with their own eyes, what is pro- 


pereſt and beſt for 'em in religion ; ave, for our 


parts, pretend not to ſee with any other than thoſe 
of our ſpiritual guides. Neither do we preſume to 
judg thoſe guides our · ſelves; but ſubmit to them, 


as they are appointed us by our juſt ſuperiors, In 


| ſhort, you who are rationali/?s, and walk by rea- 


ſon in every thing, pretend to know all things, 


whilſt you believe little or nothing: we for our 


Parts know nothing, and believe all. 


HERE I ended; and, in return, you only aſk'd 
me coldly, Whether with that fine SczyT1Ci3n 
«© of mine, I made no more diſtinction between 
5 ſincerity and infincerity in a&ons, than I did 
* between truth and falſhood, right and wrong, in 


% arguments?” 


I DURST not aſk what your queſtion drove at. 
I was afraid I ſaw it too plainly ; and that by this 


looſe way of talking, which I had learnt in ſome 


converſations of the world, I had given 


| you occaſion to ſuſpe& me of the worlt ſort of Scep- 


ticiſm, ſuch as ſpar d nothing; but overthrew all 


rinciples, moral and divine. 
, ForGive me (faid I) good PaLEmon: you 


are offended, I ſee, and not without cauſe. But 


what if I ſhou'd endeavour to compenſate my Scep- 
tical miſbehaviour, by uſing a known Sceptick privi- 


lege, and aſſerting ſtrenuouſly the cauſe I have hi- 


therto oppos'd ? Do not imagine that I dare aſpire 
ſo high as to defend reveal'd religion, or the holy 
myſterys of the chriſtian faith. I am unworthy of 


ſuch a taſk, and ſhou'd profane the ſubicct. 'Tis 


: nor was I one who exalked PÞ 
renſen above faith, or inſiſted much upon what the 
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of mere fi I ſpeak : and my fancy is only Sect. 2. 
to try what I can muſter up thence, to make head.. 
againſt the chief arguments of Atheiſm, and re- 
_ eſtabliſh what I have offer d to looſen in the ſyſtem 
of Theiſm. | | SO 
| Your project, ſaid you, bids fair to reconcile Dei/ſm. 
me to your character, which I was beginning to 
miſtruſt, For as averſc as I am to the cauſe of 
 Theiſm, or name of De1isT, when taken in a ſenſe 
excluſive of revelation; I conſider {till that, in 
* ſtrictneſs, the root of all is THEIs M; and that to 
be a ſettled chriſtian, it is neceſſary to be firſt of all 
hs, a goed TuREIsT. For Theiſm can only be oppos'd 
> | to * Polytheiſm, or Atheiſm. Nor have I patience to 
2 
T3 


hear the name of 5218 r (the higheſt of all names) 
decry d, and ſet in oppoſition to chriſtianity. ** Ag 
« if our religion was a kind of magict, which de- 
« pended not on the belief of a ſingle ſupreme be- 
« ing. Or as if the firm and rational belief of ſuch 

a being, on philoſophical grounds, was an im- 

Z « proper qualification for believing any thing fur- 
ther.“ Excellent preſumption, for thoſe who 
naturally incline to the diſbelief of revelation, or 

who thro vanity affect a freedom of this kind 
Bur let me hear (continu'd you) whether in 

| good carnelt, and thorow ſincerity, you intend to 

Advance any thing in favour of that opinion which 

is fundamental to all religion; or whether you de- 

ſign only to divert your - ſelf with the ſubject, as 
you have done hitherto? Whatever your thoughts 

« are, PHILOCLES, I am reſolv'd to force em 

« from you. You can no longer plead the unſut- 

« ableneſs of the time or place to ſuch grave ſub- 

« jets. The gaudy ſcene is over with the day. , 

Our company have long ſince quitted the field. 

« And the ſolemn majeſty of ſuch a night as this, 
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Part 1. may juſtly ſute with the profoundeſt deditation, 


or molt ſerious diſcourſe.” 


Beauty. 


Society. 


Tuus, PALEMON, you continu'd to urge me; 


till by T 
- of phileſepbical enthufraſm.. 


SECT. m. 


N &y ſhall find then, ſaid I (taking a grave air} 
that it is poſhble for me to be ſerious ; and 
that 'tis 


probable I am growing ſo, for good and 


all. Your over-ſcriouſneſs a-while ſince, at ſuch an 


unſeaſonable time, may have driven me perhaps in- 
to a contrary extreme, by oppoſition to your me- 


lancholy humour. But I have now a better idea 


of that ger ro you diſcover'd; and notwith- 
ſtanding the humorous turn you were pleas'd ro 
ner 
on from any of thoſe fantaſtical cauſes I then af- 
ern d to. it. % Love, doutyleſs, is at the bot- 
* tom : but a nobler love than ſuch as common 


« beautys inſpire.” —— 


Hz a, in my turn, 1 began to raiſe my voice, = 


and imitate the folemn way you had been 

me. Knowing as you are, continu'd I, well- 
« knxrwing and experienc'd in all the degrees and 
* orders of beauty, in all the myſterious charms of 
< the particular forms; you riſe to what is more 
« f and with a larger heart, and mind more 
* comprehenſive, you generouſly ſeek that which is 
« higheſt in the kind. Not captwared by the line- 


„ aments of a fair face, or the well-drawn pro- 


« portions of a human body, you view the lie it- 


« ſelf, and embrace rather the mind which adds 
« the luſtre, and renders chiefly amiable. 


No s is the enjoyment of ſuch a ſingle beauty 


-« ſufficient to ſatisfy ſuch an aſpiring ſou}, It el 


% how to combine more beautys, and by what co- 
« alition of theſe, to form a beautiful ſociety. It 
views communitys, friendſhips, relations, dutys ; 
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and conſiders by what harmony of particular Sect. 
minds the general harmony is compos'd, and WY 
© commornweal eſtabluh d. 
«© Nor ſatiafy d even with publick good in one 
% community of men, it frames it-ſelf a nobler ob- 
« je, and with enlarg d affection ſeeks the good 
% of mankind. It dwells with pleaſure amidſt that Virtue. 
| ** reaſon, and thoſe orders on which this fair cor- 
as reſpondence and goodly intereſt is eſtabliſh'd. 
«© Laws, conſtitutions, civil and religious rites ; 
„% whatever civilizes or poliſhes rude — the 
© ſciences and arts, philoſophy, morals, virtue g | 
* the flouriſhing ſtate of human affairs, and the 
«« perfection of human nature; theſe are its de- 
“ lightful proſpedts, and this the charm of beauty 
« which attracts it. | 
„ Srl ardent in this purſuit (ſuch is its love Univerſe. 
« of order and perfection) it reſts not here; nor 
| * fatisfys it-ſelf with the beauty of a part; but 
|, * extending further its communicative bounty, 
| © ſeeks the good of all, and affects the intereſt and 
«« proſperity of the whole, True to its native world 
* « and higher country, tis here it ſeeks order and 
| fperfection; wiſhing the belt, and hoping ſtill to 
| « find a juſt and wife adminiſtration. _ 
« AnD ſince all hope of this were vain and idle, GOD. 
« if no univerſal mind preſided ; fince without 
| « ſuch a ſupreme intelligence and providential care, 
| « the diſtracted univerſe mult be condemn'd to 
| « ſuffer infinite calamitys; *tis here the generous 
* mind labours to diſcover that healing cauſe — 
« which the intereſt of he whole is ſecurely eſta- 
“ bliſh'd, the beauty of things, and the univerſal 
kN « order bappily ſuſtain'd. 
EE. : © Faromes, is dhe labour of your oak Ill naturol 
« and this its melancholy ; when unſucceſsfully pur- and moral. 
% ſuing the ſupreme beauty, it meets with darkning = 
© clouds which intercept its light. Monſters ariſe, 
1 not thoſe from Lybian deſarts, but from the 
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heart of man more fertile ; and with their horrid 
aſpect caſt an unſeemly reflection upon A Tun rx. 
She, helpleſs (as ſne is thought) and working 
thus abſurdly, is contemn'd, the government 
of the world arraign'd, and peiTyY made 
void. 5 „ 

« MUCH is alledg'd in anſwer, to ſhew why 
nature errs, and how ſhe came thus impotent 
and erring from an unerring hand. But I deny 
ſhe errs; and when ſhe ſeems moſt ignorant or 
perverſe in ber productions, I aſſert her even 
then as wiſe and provident, as in her goodlieſt 
works. For tis not then that men complain of 
the world's order, or abhor the face of things, 
when they ſee various intereſts mix d and inter- 
fering; natures ſubordinate, of different kinds, 
oppos d one to another, and in their different 
operations ſubmitted, the higher to the lower. 
Tis on the contrary, from this order of inferi- 
or and ſuperior things, that we admire the ® 
world's beauty, founded thus on contrariety : 
whilſt from ſuch various and diſagreeing princi- 
ples, a univerſal concord is eſtabliſn d. ; 
« Txvs in the ſeveral orders of terreſtrial 
forms, a reſignatian is requir'd, a ſacrifice and 


mutual yielding of natares one to another. The 


vegetables by their death ſuſtain the animals : 


and animal bodys diſſolv d, enrich the earth, and 


raiſe again the vegetable world. The numerous 
inſects are reduc d by the ſuperior kinds of birds 
and beaſts: and theſe again are check d by man; 


who in his turn ſubmits to other natures, and 


reſigns his form a ſacrifice in common to the reſt 
of things. And if in natures ſo little exalted or 
pre eminent above each other, the ſacrifice of in- 
tereſt can appear ſo juſt; how much more rea- 


1 . Sce VOL. III. p. 179, 8 what is cited in the 
notes from the antient auchor on the world, | hs 
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a » fonndly may all inferior natures be ſubjected to Sect. 3. 
* the ſuperior nature of the world! That world, Cor 
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PALEMON, Which even now tranſported you, 
when the ſun's fainting light gave way to theſe 


bright conſtellations, and left you this wide ſyſ- 


tem to contemplate. 
« HERE are thoſe /aws which ought not, nor 


can ſubmit to any thing below. The central 


powers, which hold the laſting orbs in their juft 


porze and movement, mult not be controul'd to 


fave a fleeting form, and reſcue from the preci- 
pice a puny animal, whoſe brittle frame, how- 
e' er protected, muſt of it · ſelf ſo ſoon diſſolve. 


The ambient air, the inward vapours, the im- 


pending meteors, or whatever elſe is nutrimental 
or preſervative of this earth, muſt operate in a 
natural courſe : and other conſtitutions mult ſub- 
mit to the good habit and conſtitution of the all- 
ſuſtaining globe. 


* LET us not hrekwe wonder, if by earth- 


* quakes, ſtorms, peſtilential blaſts, nether or up- 


per fires, or floods, the animal kinds are oft af- 


flicted, and whole ſpecies perhaps involv d at 


once in common ruin: but much leſs Jet us ac- 
count it ſtrange, if either by outward ſhock, or 
ſome interior wound from hoſtile matter, parti- 
cular animals are defarm'd even in their firſt con- 
ception, when the diſeaſe invades the ſeats of 
generation, and ſeminal parts are injur'd and 
obſtructed in their accurate labours. Tis then 
alone that monſtrous ſhapes are ſeen : nature [till 


working as before, and not perverſly or errone - 


ouſly; not faintly, or with feeble endeavours ; 


III natural. 
and moral, 


but o'erpower'd by a ſuperior rival, and by au- 


other nature's 74 conquering force. 


„Nox need we wonder, if the interior form, 
the foul and temper, partakes of this occaſional 


deformity, and ſympathizes often with its cloſe 


partner. Who is there can wonder either at the 
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Part 1. ** fickneſſes of ſenſe, or the depravity of minds in- | 
CV © clos'd in ſuch frail bodys, and dependent on ſuch 


wo 


im 
laſted with you till this moment. 


„ peryertible organs? 


„HERR then is that ſolution you require : and 
* hence thoſe ſeeming blemiſhes caſt upon nature. 
„ Nor is there ought in this beſide what is natural 
„ and good, Tis good which is predominant ; and 
* every corruptible and mortal nature by its morta- 


s lity and corruption yields only to ſome better, 
« and all in common to that be/? and higheſt na- 


% ture, Which is incortuptible and immortal.“ 


I SCARCE had ended theſe words, e' er you 
broke out m admiration; aſking what had befall'n 
me, that of a ſudden 1 had thus chang'd my cha- 
racer, and enter'd into thoughts which mult cer- 
tainly, you ſuppos'd, have ſome foundation in me, 
ſince I cou d expreſs them with ſuch ſeeming affec- 


tion as I had done. 


O, 410 l, Patzmon! that it had been my 
fortune to have met mm 
e 


return out of the country, from @ friend wh 


converſation had in one day or two made ſuch an 


impreſſion on me, that I ſhou'd have ſuted you to a 


miracle. You wou'd have thought indeed that I 


had been cur'd of my ſcepticiſm and levity, fo as 
never to have rally d more, at that wild rate, on any 


ſubject, much leſs on theſe which are ſo ſerious. 


Taurv, ſaid you, I cou'd wiſh I had met you 
rather at that time, or that thoſe good and ſerious 


preſſions of your friend had without interruption 


WHATEVER they were, I told you, PALEMON, 


I had not fo loſt em neither, as not eaſily you ſaw, 


to revive em on occaſion ; were I not afraid. 
Afraid! ſaid you, Por whoſe ſake, good PR- 
LOCLES, I intreat you? For mine or your own? | 
For both, reply d I. For tho I was like to be 
perfectly cur d of my ſcepticiſm; twas by what 1 
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thought worſe, downright Enthz/iaſm. You ne- Sect. 3. 
ver knew a more agreeable ENTHUSIAST? AY 
Were he my friend (ſaid you) I ſhou'd hardly Exibuftaft. 
treat him in ſo free a manner. Nor ſhou d 1, per- 
haps, judg that to be Enthufia/m which you fo 
freely term ſo, 1 have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you 
injure him. Nor can I be ſatisfy d till I hear fur - 
ther of that ſerious converſation for which you tax 
him as Enthuſiaſtict. 
I uss 1 confeſs (ſaid I) he had nothing of that 
ſavage air of the vulgar enthuſiaſtick kind. All 
was ſerene, ſoft, and harmonious. The manner of 
it was more after the pleaſing tranſports of thoſe 
antient poets you are often charm'd with, than after 
the fierce unſociable way of modern zealots; thoſe 
ſtarch'd gruff gentlemen, who guard religion as 
bullys do a miſtreſs, and give us the while a very 
indifferent opinion of their lady's merit, and their 
own wit, by adoring what they neither allow to be 
inſpected by others, nor care themſelves to examine 
in a fair light. But here I'll anſwer for it; there 
was nothing of diſguiſe or paint. All was fair, o- 
pen, and genuine, as nature her-ſelf. Twas na- 
ture he was in love with: 'twas nature he ſung: 
andi if any-one might be ſaid to have @ natural 
miſtreſs, my friend certainly might, whoſe heart 
was thus ingag'd. But Love, 1 found, was every- 
where the ſame. And tho the object here was very 
33 fine, and the paſſion it created very noble; yet i- 
| berty, | thought, was finer than all: and 1 who never 
car'd to engage in other loves of the leaſt conti- 
| nuance, was the more afraid, I told you, of this 
\ | which had ſuch a power with my poor friend, as to 
„ | makchimappear the perfecteſt ExTHus1asTinthe 
world, il i- humour only excepted. For. this was ſingu- 
lar in him, That tho he had all of the Euthuſiaſt, he 
had nothing of the bigot. He heard every thing with 
% mildneſs and delight; and bore with me when I 
<< treated all his thoughts as viſionary ; and when, 
i ſceptick-like, I unravel'd all his ſyſtems. 


e 
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Hens was that character and deſcription which 


Wa fo highly pleas d you, that you wou'd hardly ſuffer 
Extbuſiaſt. me to come to a concluſion, Twas impoſſible, I 


found, to give you ſatisfaction, without reciting the 
main of what paſs'd in thoſe 7ws days between my 
friend and me, in our country - retirement. Again 
and again I bid you beware : ** You knew not the 
« danger of this philoſophical paſſion : nor conſider'd 
% what you might poſſibly draw upon your-ſelf, 
| «© and make me the author of. I was far enough 
* engag'd already: and you were puſhing me fur- 
© ther, at your own hazard.” 5 
ALL I cou'd ſay made not the leaſt impreſſion on 
you. But rather than proceed any further this 
night, I engag'd, for your ſake, to turn writer, 


and draw up the memoirs of thoſe tas philoſophi- 


cal days; beginning with what had paſs'd this /aff 
day between ourſelves; as I have accordingly done 
(you ſee) by way of introduction to my ſtory. 


| BY this time, being got late to town, ſome hours 
after the lateſt of our company, you ſet me down 
at my own lodging; and thus we bad good - night. 


An * IH 


PHiLOCLES fo PAL MON. 


A FTER ſuch a day as yeſterday, I might well 


have thought it hard, when I awak'd the next 
morning, to find my - ſelf under poſitive engagements 
of proceeding in the ſame philoſophical way, with; 


out intermiſſion, and upon harder terms than ever. 
For 'twas no longer the agreeable part of a compa- 


zion Which I had now to bear. Your converſation, 


PALENON, which had hitherto ſupported me, was 


a _ aa aa dd amo Rao ac 
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#tan end, I was now alone; confin'd to my clo- Set. 1. 
ſet; oblig d to meditate by my-ſelf ; and reduc'd www 


to the hard circumſtances of an author, and ht % 


rian, in the moſt difficult ſubject. 


Bu r here, methought, propitious heaven, in ſome 
manner, aſſiſted me. For if dreamt were, as Ho- 
MER teaches, ſent from the throne of Jo vH; I 
might conclude I had a favourable one, of the true 
ſort, towards the morning · ligbt: which, as I recolle&- 
ed my-ſclf, gave me a clear and perfect idea of what 
J defir'd ſo carneſtly to bring back to my memory. 

\ I Found myſelf tranſported to a diſtant coun- 
try, which preſented a pompous rural ſcene. It was 
a mountain not far from the ſea, its brow adorn'd 
with antient wood, and at its foot a river and 
well-inhabited plain: beyond which the ſea ap- 
pearing, clos'd the proſpect. 

No ſooner had I conſider d the place, than I diſ- 

cern'd it to be the very ſame where I had talk'd 
with THEOCLEs the ſecond day I was with him in 
the country, I look d about to ſee if I cou'd find 
my friend; and calling TugOcIESI I awak'd. 
But ſo powerful was the impreſſion of my dream, 
and ſo perfect the idea rais d in me, of the perſon, 
words, and manner of my friend, that I cou d now 
fancy my-ſelf philoſophically inſpir'd, as that Ro- 
' MAN ſage by his Xceri1a, and invited, on this 
; tn. to try my hifforical uus Rx. For juſtly 
might 1 hope for ſuch aſſiſtance in behalf of Tae - 
_ ©CLEs, who fo lov'd the muſes, and was, I thought, 
uo leſs belov'd by them. 


| To RETURN therefore to that original rural 
ſcene, and that heroick Genius, the companion 
and guide of my firſt thonghts in theſe profounder 
fubjeQs: I found him the firſt morning with his be- 
lov'd Mantuan uus E, roving in the fields; where, 
as I had been m d at his houſe, he was gone 
out, after his uſual way, to read. The moment he 
ſaw me, his book vaniſh d, and be came with friendly | 
Vor. II. N | 
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haſte to meet me. After we had embrac d, I diſeo- 


| rv ver'd my curioſity to know what he was reading 


and aſ d. if it were of a ſecret kind, to which I 
% cou'd not be admitted.” On this he ſhew'd 


: me his poet; and looking pleaſantly, now tell me 


truly, ſaid he, PH1L.ocLE s, did you not expect ſome. 


more myſterious book than this ? I own'd 1 


did, conſidering his character, which I took to be of 
ſo contemplative a kind. And do you think, 


ſaid he, that without being contemplative, one can 


truly reliſh theſe diviner poets? Indeed (faid I) 
I never thought there was any need of growing con- 


templative, or retiring from the world, to read 


'% as I am ſure, both join'd heartily; ta 


VIICIL or HORACE. | 
You have nam'd two, ſaid he, who can bardly | 
be thought ſo very lite: tho they were friends, and 


_ equally good poets. Yet joining em, as you are pleas d 


to do, I wou'd willingly learn from you, whether 
in your opinion there be any diſpoſition ſo fitted for 
reading 'em, as that in which they writ themſelves, 


love retirement : when for the abe of ſuch 2 life 


and habit as you call contemplative, they were wil - 
lung to — the higheſt advantages, pleaſures, 


and favour of a court. But I vill venture to ſay 


more in favour of retirement : ** That not only the | 
* beſt authors, but the beſt company, require tha 
_ «+ ſeaſoning.” Society it-ſelf cannot be rightly en- 


joy'd without ſome abſtinence and ſeparate thought, 


All grows inſipid, dull, and tireſom, without the 
help of ſome Crick of retirement. Say, PuiLo- 


CLES, Whether you your-ſelf have not often found 


it o? Do you think thoſe lovers underſtand the in- 
tereſts of their loves, who by their good-will wou'd 


never be parted for a moment? Or wou'd they be 
diſcreet friends, think you, who wou'd chuſe to live 
together on ſuch terms? What reliſh then muſt the 
world have (that common world of mix'd and un- 
diſtinguiſh'd company) without a little ſolitude; | 
without Repping no now and then ade, out of the 
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road and beaten track of life, that tedious circle of Sect. 1. 
noiſe and ſhow, which forces weary'd mankind to 
ſeek relief from every poor diverſion ? 
By your rule, ſaid I, ThEeoCLEs, there ſhou'd 
be no ſuch thing as happineſs or good in life, ſince 
every enjoyment wears out ſo ſoon ; growing 
painful, is diverted by ſome other thing; and that 
again by ſome other; and ſo on. I am ſure, if ſo- 
litude ſerves as a remedy or diverſion to any thing 
in the world, there is nothing which may not ſerve 
as diverſion to ſolitude ; which wants it more than 
any thing beſides. And thus there can be no good 
which is regular or conſtant. 2 
out of the way, and only to be found in wandring. i 
O PuiLocrzs, reply'd he, I rejoice to find Happineſs. 
you in the purſuit of happineſs and good ; however G 
you may wander. Nay, tho you doubt whether 
| there be /hat thing; yet if you reaſon, tis ſuffi- 
cient; there is hope ſtill. But ſee how you have 
| unawares engag d your-ſelf! For if you have de- 


| ftroy'd all god, becauſe in all you can think of, 
| there is nothing will conſtantly hold ſo; then you 
| have ſet it as a maxim (and very jultly in my opi- 
nion) That nothing can be good but what is con- 
FR, A on „„ 
: I own, faid I, that all I know of worldly ſatiſ- 
faction is inconſtant, The things which give it, 
are never at a ſtay ; and the good itſelf, whatever it 
be, depends no leſs on humour than on fortune. 
For that which chance may often ſpare, time will 
not. Age, change of temper, other thoughts, a 
dirferent paſſion, new engagements, a new turn of 
_ kife, or converſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, 
and alone ſafhcient to deſtroy enjoyment. Tho he 
Dieck be the ſame, the reliſh changes, and the 
ſhorr-liv'd GOOD expires. But I ſhou'd wonder 
much if you cou'd tell me any thing in life which 
was not of as changeable a nature, and ſubject to 
the ſame common fate of ſatiety and diſguſt. 
| N 2 | 
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1 FIND chen, reply'd he, that the current notion 


NV of good is not ſufficient to ſatisfy you. You can af- 
Plcajure. ford to ſcepticize, where no-one elſe will ſo much 


as heſitate. For almoſt every-one philoſophizes dog- 
matically on this head. All are poſnive in this, 
% That our real good is PLEASURE.” ö 
Ir they wou'd inform us Which (ſaid I) or 
« avhat ſort,” and aſcertain once the very ſpecies 
and diſtinct kind; fuch as muſt conſtantly remain 
the ſame, and equally eligible at all times; I ſhou'd 
then perhaps be better ſatisfy'd. But when u and 
pleaſure are ſynonymous ; when every thing which 
.* pleaſes us is call'd eLEAs8URE, and we never 
chuſe or prefer but as we pleaſe, tis trifling to ſay, 
« Pleaſure is our ged. For this has as little 
meaning as to ſay, We chuſe what we think eli. 
« gible:” and Me are pleas'd with what delightt | 
or pleaſes us.” The queſtion is, Whether we | 
are rightly plear'd, and chuſe as we ſhou'd do?” 


For as highly plear d as children are with baubles, | 


or with whatever affects their tender ſenſes ; we 
cannot in our hearts ſincerely admire their enjoy» 
ment, or imagine em poſſeſſors of any extraordi- 
nary gd. Yet are their ſenſes, we know, as keen 
and ſuſceptible of pleaſure as our own. The ſame 
reflection is of force as to mere animals, who in re- 


ſpect of the livelineſs and delicacy of ſenſation, have 


many of em the advantage of us. And as for ſome 
low and ſordid pleaſures of human kind; ſhou'd 
they be ever ſo laſtingly enjoy'd, and in the higheſt 
credit with their enjoyers; I ſhou'd never afford 
'em the name of happineſs or good.. 
Wov'p you then appeal, id he, from the im- 
mediate feeling and experience of one whois pleat d, 
and ſatisfy d with what he enjoys ? 1 
Mos r certainly I ſhou'd appeal, faid 1 (conti- 
nuing the ſame zeal which THE oCLEs had ſtirr d in 


* VOL. I. pag. 208, VOL, III. pag. 237. 


l 


* 
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me, againſt thoſe dogmatizers on pleaſure.] For is Sect. 1. 
there that ſordid creature on earth, who not 


prize his own enjeyment? Does not the fr 
the moſt rancorous diſtemper' d creature do as much? 


ls not malice and cruelty of the bigheſt reliſh with 


ſome natures ? Is not a hoggiſh 


life the height of 


ſome mens wiſhes? You wou'd not aſk me ſurely 


do enumerate the ſeveral ſpecies of ſenſations, which 


men of certain taſtes have adopted, and own'd for 
their chief pleaſure and delight. For with ſome 
mea even diſeaſes have been thought valuable and 
worth the cheriſhing, merely for the pleaſure found 
in allaying the ardor of an irritating ſenſation. And 
to theſe abſurd Epicures thoſe other are near a-kin, 
who by ſtudy d provocatives raiſe unnatural thirſt 
and appetite ; and to make way for freſh repletion, 
prepare Emetick:, as the laſt deſert; the ſooner to 


renew the feaſt. Tis ſaid, I know, proverbially, 


« That taſtes are different, and muſt not be diſput- 
% ed.” And I remember ſome ſuch motto as this 


_ plac'd once on a deviſe, which was found ſutable to 
the notion. A fly was repreſented feeding on a 


certain lamp. The food, however vile, was natu- 


ral to the animal. There was no abſurdity in the 
| caſe. But ſhou'd you ſhew me a brutiſh or a bar- 
| barous man thus taken up, and ſolac'd in his plea- 


ſure ; ſhou'd you ſhew me a ſot in his ſolitary de- 
bauch, or a tyrant in the exerciſe of his cruelty, 
with this »:o7fo over him, to forbid my appeal; I 
ſnou d hardly be brought to think the better of his en - 
jeyment: nor can! polſibly ſuppoſe that a mere ſordid 
wretch, with a baſe abject ſoul, and the beſt fortune in 
the world, was ever capable of any real enjoyment. 

By this zeal, reply'd ThEOCLEs, which you 


have ſhewn in the refuting @ wrong hypotheſis, one 


wou'd imagine you had in reality ſome notion of 4 
right; and began to think that there might poſſibly 


de ſuch a thing at laſt as good. 


THar there is ſomething nearer to good, and 
more like it than another, I am free, ſaid I, to 
| SE Dt 
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Part 2, own. But what real coo is, I am fill to ſeek, 
a, 4) and mult therefore wait till you can better inform 


Pleaſure. 


value of an 


„Ho to gain that point of / 
* bly we may beſt diſcern; an 


me. This I only know; That either all plea- 
% fare is good, or only ſome.” If all, then every 
kind of ſenſuality muſt be precious and deſirable. 
If ome only, then we we to ſeek, her hind and 
diſcover, if we can, what it is which diſtinguiſhes 
between one pleaſure and another: and makes one 
indifferent, ſorry, mean; another valuable, and 


_ worthy. And by this famp, this character, if there 


be any ſuch, we muſt define 60 oD; and not by 
late u., which may be very great, and yer 

Nor can any-one truly judg the 
immediate ſenſation, otherwiſe than by 


ging 
| 1+ regs hog 


in oxe ſituation 


of mind, is otherwiſe thought of in another. Which 


——— muſt be conſider d; 
bt, whence proba- 
how to place our- 
- fied in thee unbiaſs'd "late, in which we are 
* fitteſt to pronounce.” 

O PaiLOCLEs, reply'd he, if this be 


edly your ſentiment ; e 
have the fortitude to with- hold your aſſent in 
this affair, and go in ſearch of what the meaneſt of 
n tuo ſo certainly; tis 


1 
obſerv d in any of the modern ſceptictt you have con- 
vers'd with. 1 For if I miſtake not, there are hardly 
any-where at this day a fort of people more peremp- | 
tory, or who deliberate leſs on the choice of good: | 


They who pretend to ſuch a ſcrutiny of other evi- 


dences, are the readieſt to take the evidence of the 
greateſt deceivers in the world, their own paſſions, | 
Having gain d, as they think, a liberty from ſome | 
ſeeming of religion, they ſuppoſe they 
cagley thus — to perfection, by following the the 


of the ſituation of his own mind. For | 
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foremolt opinion or conceit of 60 0D. 80 that their 
privilege is only that of being perpetually amus'd; 
and their liberty that of being impos d on in their 
molt important choice. I think one may ſay with 
aſſurance, ** That the greateſt of fools is he who 
« impoſes on himſelf, 3 
« thinks certainly he &ows that which he has leaſt 
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firſt motion of their will, and aſſenting to the firſt Sect. 1. 
dictate or report of any prepoſſeſling * fancy, any. 


« ſtudy d, and of which he is moſt profoundly jgno- 


« rant.” He who is ignorant, but knows his igno- 
rance, is far wiſer. And to do juſtice to theſe fa- 
ſhionable men of wit; they are not all of em, in- 
decd, fo inſenſible as not to of 
their own blindneſs and abſurdity. For often when 
they ſeriouſly reflect on their palt purſuits and en- 
gagements, they freely own, ** That for what re- 
** mains of /ife, they know not whether they ſhall 
de of a. piece with themſelves ; or whether their 


* fancy, humour, or paſhon will not hereafjer lead 
« 2 . choice in PLEASURE, 
„ and to a anon of all they ever cxjoy'd 


1 before — oo ee" reflection 


To bring the ſatisfactions of the mind, conti- 
nu'd he, and the enjoyments of reaſon and judg- 


ly a colluſion, and a plain receding from the com- 
mon notion of the word. They deal not fairly with 
us, who in their philoſophical 


2 


hour, admit that for 


pleaſure, which at an ordinary time, and in the 


common practice of life, is ſo little taken for ſuch. 


The mathematician who labours at his problem, 
the bookiſh man who toils, the artiſt who endures 


voluntarily the greateſt hardſhips and fatigues; 
none of theſe are ſaid To follow pleaſure.” Nor 
| will the men of pleaſure by any means admit em to 
de of their number. The ſatisfactiona which are 


purely mental, and depend only on the motion of « 
* VOL. I. pag. 216, Ke. 
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Part 2. thought ; muſt in all likelihood be too refin'd for 
Q the apprehenſions of our modern Epicuret, who are 


ſo taken up with pleaſure of a more ſubſtantial kind. 

They who are full of the idea of ſuch a ſenſible ſolid 
good, can have but a flender fancy for the mere 
ſpiritual and intellectual ſort. But tis this latter 
they ſet up and magnify upon occaſion; to ſave the 
ignominy which may redound to 'em from the for- 
mer. This done, the latter may take its chance: 
its uſe is preſently at an end. For 'tis obſervable, 
that when the men of this ſort have recommended 
the enjoyments of the mind under the title of plea 

ſure; when they have thus dignify d the word, and 
included in it whatever is mentally good or excellent, 
they can afterwards ſuffer it contentedly to ſlide down 
again into its own genuine and vulgar ſenſe; whence 
they rais'd it only to ſerve a turn. When pleaſure 
is call'd in queſtion, and attack'd, then reaſon and 
virtue are call d in to her aid, and made principal 
parts of her conſtitution. A complicated form ap- 
pears, and com ſtraight all which is gene- 
rous, honeſt, and beautiful in human life. But 
when the attack is over, and the objection once 


ſoly'd, the ſpecter vaniſhes: pleaſure returns again ; 


to her former ſhape: ſhe may e en be pleaſure (till, 
and have as little concern with dry ſober reaſon, as 
in the nature of the thing, and according to common 
- underſtanding, ſhe really has, For if this rational 
fort of enjoyment be admitted into the notion of 
— how is it poſſible to admit withal that kind of 
| ation which in effe& is rather oppolite to this 
enjoyment? Tis certain that in reſpe& of the mind 
and its enjoyments, the eagerneſs and irritation of 
mere pleaſure, is as diſturbing as the importunity 
and vexation of pain. If either throws the mind 
off its biaſs, and deprives it of the ſatisfaction it 
takes in its natural exerciſe and employment; the 
mind in this caſe muſt be ſufferer as well by one as 
by the other, If neither does this, there is no 
harm on cither tide, — | 


A Rnayrso0ODY. 


By the way, ſaid I, interrupting him; as ſincere Sect. r. 
as I am in queſtioning, „Whether PLEASURE be WW 


really good;” I am not fuch a ſceptick as to 
doubt Whether yarn be really z//.” 
WHATEVER is grievous, reply' d he, can be no 
other than 111. But that what is grievous to _ 
is not ſo much as troubleſome to another; let ſſ 
men, ſoldiers, and others of the hardy kinds bs 
witneſs. Nay, that what is pain to one, is pleaſure 
to another, and fo alternately, we very well know: 
ſince men vary in their apprehenſion of theſe ſen- 
ſations, and on many occaſions confound one with 
the other. Has not even nature her-ſelf, in ſome 
reſpect, as it were blended em together, and (as 
a wile man ſaid once) join d the extremity of one 
« ſo nicely to the other, that it abſolutely runs in- 
« to it, and is undiſtinguiſhable ?” 


IN FINE then, faid I, if pleaſure and pain be 
thus convertible and mix d; if, according to your 

account, That which is now Pleaſure, by — 
« ſtrain d a little too far, runs into pain, and pain, 
When carry'd far, creates again the higheſt plea- 
« ſure, by mere ceſſation, and a kind of natural 
_ « ſucceſhon; if ſome pleaſures to /ome are pains, 
. and ſome pains to others are pleaſures: all this, 
| If I miſtake not, makes ſtill for my opinion, and 
ſhows that there is nothing you can aſſign which 
can really ſtand as oo. For if pleaſure be not 
cob, nothing is. And if pain be 1LL (as I muſt 
neceſſarily take for granted) we have a ſhreud chance 
on the i fide indeed, but none at all on the berter, 
So that we may fairly doubt, Whether LIE zt- 
« {elf be not mere miſery; * fince gainers by it we 
can never be: /oſers we may ſufficiently, and are 
like to be, every hour of our lives. Accordingly, 
what our Engliſh poeteſs ſays of good, ſhou'd be 

juſt and proper: *Tis good not to be born.” — 
And thus for any thing of good which can be expect- 

ed in life, we may e n * Beg pardon — 
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Part 2. © and return her preſent on her hands, without 
„ waiting for her call.” For what ſhou'd hinder 


Good. 


Futurity. 


thier. What ſucceſſion there may be + 


us? or what are we the better for living? 
THE query, ſaid he, is pertinent. But why 


ſuch diſpatch, if the caſe be doubrful ? This, ſurely 
(my good PuixrocrEs !) is a plain tranſgreſſion of 


your /ceptical bounds. We muſt be ſufficiently dag 


matical, to come to this determination. Tis a de- 
_ ciding as well concerning death, as life ; * What 


% polkbly may be hereafter, and what 2 Now 
to be aſſur d that we can never be concern 'd in any 
thing hereafter, we muſt underſtand perfectly what 
it is which concerns or engages us in any thing pre- 
ſent. We muſt truly 4now our: ſelves, and in what 
this SELF of ours conſiſts. We muſt determine a- 
gainſt pre-exi/tence, and give a better reaſon for our 


baving never been concern'd in ought before our 


birta, than merely, ** Becauſe we remember not, 
« nor are con/cious.” For in many things we have 


been concern'd to purpoſe, of which we have now 


$ remaining. And thus 


ve may happen to be again and a LA 


ty, for any reaſon we can ſhow to the e contrary. 


is revolution in us. _— — 


matter, or ſyſtem of matter, from one day to ano - 

N 
know not; ſince even now, we live by bece Ron, 
and only periſh and are renew'd. Tis in vain we 


latter our · ſelves with the affurance of our intereſt's 


ending with a certain ſhape or form. What inte - 
reſted us at in in it, we know not; any more 


than how we have fince held on, and continue Hill 


concern d in ſuch an aſſemblage of fleeting parti- 


| cles. Where beſides, or in what elſe we may have | 


to do, perchance, in time to come, we know as 


| Iitle; nor can tell how chance or providence, here- | 

after, may diſpoſe of us. And if providence be in 
the caſe, we have ſtill more reaſon to conſider how 
ve undertake to be our own diſpoſers. It mult 


the mind relaxes with its bent, and the temper, 
_ weary'd with repetition finds no more enjoyment, 
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needs become a $ctyricx above all men to hefi- Sect. I. 


ledges no preſent good or enjoyment in life, he 
muſt be ſure, however, of bettering his condition, 


Atte in matters of exchange. And tho he acknow- Lewy 


before he attempts to alter it. But as yet, Pil o- 


CLES, even this point remains 'undetermin'd be- 
tween us: Whether in this preſent life there be 
« not ſuch a thing as real Good.” 


BR you therefore (ſaid I) my inſtructor, ſaga- 


Good, 


cious THEOCLES! and inform me What that 


«© GOOD is, or where, which can afford content= 
* ment and ſatisfaction always alike, without va- 
* riation or diminution.” For tho on ſome occa- 
Bons, and in ſome ſubjects, the mind may poſſibly 
be ſo bent, and the paſſion ſo wrought up, that for 
the time no bodily ſufferance or pain can alter it; 


yet this is what can ſeldom happen, and is unlikely | 


to laſt long: ſince without any pain or inconyeni- 
ence, the paſſion in a little time does its own work, 


but runs to ſomething new. 
HEAR then! ſaid Tazocies. For tho pre- 


tend not to tell you at once the nature of this which 


I call soo p; yet I am content to ſhew you ſome- 


thing of it, in your. ſelſ, which you will acknowledg 


to be naturally more fix d and conſtant, than any 


thing you have hitherto thought on. Tell me, my 


| friend! if ever you were weary of doing good to 


thoſc you lov'd ? Say when you ever found it un- 
pleaſing to ſerve a friend? Or whether when you 
firſt prov'd this generous pleaſure, you did not feel 
it leſs than at this preſent ; after ſo long experience? 


Believe me, PHILOCLES, this pleaſure is more de- 


bauching than any other. Never did any ſoul do 


with more enjoyment. Never was love, or gra- 


titude, or bounty practis d but with increaſing 


joy, which made the practiſer {till more in love 


Friendſbip. | 


3 good, but it came readier to do the ſame again. 
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Part 2. with the fair at. Anſwer me, PHIiLOCLES, you 
udo are ſuch a judg of beauty, and have ſo good 2 


Friendſbip 


private, 


publick. 


taſte of pleaſure; is there any thing you admire, ſo 
fair as friendſbip? or any thing ſo charming as 4 
generous action? What wou'd it be therefore, if 
all life were in reality but one continu d friendſhip, 
and cou'd be made one ſuch intire act? Here ſure- 

ly wou'd be that *fx'd and conſtant Goo you 


| fought. Or wou'd you look for any thing beyond? 


* PERHAPS not, ſaid I. But I can never, ſure- 


ly, go beyond this, to ſeek for a chimera, if this 
' G 00D of yours be not thorowly chimerical. For 


tho a poet may poſlibly work up ſuch a ſingle ac- 
tion, ſo as to hold @ play out; I can conceive but 


very faintly how this high ſtrain of friendſhip can 


be ſo manag'd, as to fill a /ife. Nor can I ima- 
gine where the object lies of ſuch a ſublime heroick 


paſſion. 


Can any friendſhip, ſaid he, be ſo heroick, as 
that towards mankind ? Do you think the love of 
friends in general, and of one's country, to be no- 


thing? or that particular friendſhip can well ſubſiſt 


without ſuch an enlarg'd affection, and ſenſe of ob- 


| ligation to ſociety? Say (if poſſible) you are a 


friend, but hate your country. Say, you are true 
to the intereſt of a companion, but falſe to that of 


society. Can you believe your-ſelf? Or will you 


lay the name aſide, and refuſe to be call d the 


Friend, ſince you renounce the Man? 


Tuar there is ſomething, ſaid I, due to man- 


lind, is what I think will not be diſputed by one 
who claims the name of friend. Hardly indeed 


cou'd I allow the name of an to one who never 


cou'd call or be call'd friend. But he who juſtly 


proves himſelf a friend, is Man enough; nor is he 
wanting to ſociety. A ſingle friendſhip may acquit 
him. He has deſerv'd a friend, and is man's 


friend: tho not in ſtrictneſs, or according to your 


high moral ſenſe, the friend of mankind. For to ſay 
truth, as to this ſort of friendſhip ; it may by wiſcr 
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heads be eſteem'd perhaps more than erdinanly Sect. r. 


manly, and even heroick, as you aſſert it: but for 
my part, I ſee ſo very little worth in mankind, and 
have ſo indifferent an opinion of the publick, that I 
can propoſe little ſatisfaction to my-ſelf in loving 
either. : 
Do you, then, take bounty and gratitude to be 
among the acts of friendſhip and good-nature ? 
Undoubtedly: for they are the chief. 
Suppole then, that the oblig'd perſon diſcovers 
in the obliger ſeveral failings ; does this exclude the 
gratitude of the former ? Not in the leaſt. 
Or does it make the exerci/e of gratitude 
leſs pleaſing ? I think rather the contrary. 
For when depriv of other mcans of making a re- 
turn, I might rejoice (till in that ſure way of ſhew- 
ing my gratitude to my benefactor, by bearing his 
failings as a friend, And as to bounty: tell 
me, I beſeech you, is it to thoſe only who are de- 
ſerving that we ſhou d do good? Is it only to 4 


good neighbour, or relation, a god father, child, 


Bounty, 


or brother? Or does nature, reaſon, and humani- 


ty better teach us, to do good (till to a father, be- 
cauſe a father: and to a child, becauſe a child; 


and fo to every relation in human life? N 


think, ſaid I, this laſt is righteſt. | | 

O PaiLoCLEs, reply'd he, conſider then what 
it was you ſaid, when you objected againſt the love 
of mankind becauſe of human frailty ; and ſeem'd 
to ſcorn the publict, becauſe of its misfortunes, 
See if this ſentiment be conſiſtent with that huma- 


nity which elſewhere you own and practiſe. For 


| Where can generolity exiſt, if not here? Where can 


we ever exert friendſhip, if not in this chief ſub- 
ject? To what ſhou'd we be true or grateful in the 
| world, if not to mankind, and that ſociety to which 
we are ſo deeply indebted? What are the faults 


Love of 
mankind, ” 


or blemiſhes which can excuſe ſuch an omiſhon, or 
in a grateful mind can ever leſſen the ſatisfaction 


of making a grateful kind return? Can you then 
vor. II. | O : | | | | 
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out of good - breeding merely, and from a temper na- 


EwrVy tural to you, rejoice to ſhew civility, courteouſneſs, 


Good- 
breeding. 


Cood-na- 
ture. | 


obligingneſs, ſeek objects of compaſſion, and be 
pleas d with every occurrence where you have pow- 


er to do ſome ſervice even to people unknown? Can 


you delight in ſuch adventures abroad in foreign 
countrys, or in the caſe of ſtrangers here at home; 
to help, aſſiſt, relieve all who require it, in the moſt 
hoſpitable, kind, and friendly manner? And can 


your country, or what is more, your KIND, require 
leſs kindneſs from you, or deſerve leſs to be con- 


ſider d, than even one of theſe chance-creatures ? 
—O PriLoctets! how little do you know the 
extent and power of g9:d-nature, and to what an 


heroick pitch a ſoul may riſe, which knows the tho- | 
row force of it; and diſtributing it rightly, frames 


in it-ſelf an equal, juſt, and univerſal friendſhip ! 


s as he had ended theſe words, a ſervant 
eame to us in the field, to give notice of ſome 
company, who were come to dine with us, and 
waited our coming in. So we walk'd home-wards, 


I told Tuxocres, going along, that I fear'd I | 


| 


I RAE OY ae am. wed „ 2 


q —_ — N E * 


ſhou'd never make a good friend or lover after his 


way. As for a plain natural love of ane /ingle per- 


ſon in either ſex, I cou'd compaſs it, I thought, 


well enough; but this complex univerſal fort was | 


Myſtical 
| Love, : 


beyond my reach. I cou'd love the individual, 


but not the ſpecies. This was too myſterious ; to | 


metaphyſical an object for me. In ſhort, I cou'd 
love nothing of which I had not ſome ſenſible ma- 


terial image. 


Hou! reply'd TurocrzEs, can you never love | 
except in this manner? when yet I know that you 


admir d and lov'd a friend long e er you knew his 
perſon. Or was PaLEMoON's character of no force, 


when it engag'd you in that long correſpondence Þ 


which preceded your late acquaintance ? 


The fact (ſaid I) 1 muſt, of neceſſity, own to you. 


And now, methinks, I underſtand your myſtery 


or =, o7 myo wy Yenn ys wan, 
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will not fail of à return. 
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and perceive how I mult prepare for it: for in the Set. 1. 
ſame manner as when J firſt began to love Pate. \ ww 


Mon, I was forc'd to form a kind of material ob- 
jet, and had always ſuch a certain image of him, 
ready-drawn, in my mind, whenever I thought of 
him; ſo 1 muſt endeavour to order it in the caſe 
before us : if poſhbly by your help I can raiſe any 
ſuch image, or ſpecter, as may repreſent this odd 


being you wou'd have me love. 


METHIN&s, ſaid he, you might have the ſame 
indulgence for NATURE or MANKIND, as for the 
poople of 0/4 Ro uE; whom, notwithſtanding their 
blemiſhes, I have known you in love with, many 
ways; particularly under the repreſentation of a 
beautiful youth call'd e Genius of the people. 


For 1 remember, that viewing ſome pieces of anti- 


Genius of © 
a country. 


quity, where the people were thus repreſented, _ 


you allow'd 'em to be no diſagreeable object. 
Ixokeb, reply'd I, were it poſſible for me to 
ſtamp upon my mind much a figure as you ſpeak of, 


whether it ſtood for mankind or nature, it might 


probably have its effect; and I might become per- 
haps a later after your way: but more eſpecially, 
if you cou d ſo order it, as to make things recipro- 


cal between us, and bring me to fancy af this GE- 
nis, that it cou'd be © ſenſible of my love, = 


% capable of a return,” For without this, 


ſhou'd make but an ill lover, tho of the perfertl 
beauty in the world. | 
Ils enough, faid TazocLes, I accept the 


Nature. 


terms: and if you promiſe % /ove, I will endea- 
vour to ſhew you that BEAUTY which I count he 


per fecteſt, and moſt deſeruing of Lo VR; and which 
To-morrow, when 


the eaſtern ſun (as poets deſcribe) with his firſt 
beams adorns the front of yonder hill; there, if 
you are content to wander with me in 'the woods 
you ſee, we will purſue thoſe lover of ours, by | 
favour of the llvan pymphs: and voking fic 
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the genius of the place, we'll try to obtain at leaft 
ſome faint and diſtant view of the ſovereign Gt xi- 
us and firſt beauty. This if you can come once 


to contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all thoſe 


forbidding features and deformitys, whether of na- 
ture or mankind, will vaniſh in an inſtant, and leave 
you that /over I cou'd wiſh. But now, enough! 


Let us to our company; and change this conver- 


ſation for ſome other more ſutable to our friends 


and table. | 


SECT. u. 


7 OU fee here, Pal EM Ox, what a foundation 
is laid for the Entbuſiaſin I told you of; 


and which, in my opinion (I told you too) were 


22 


the more dangerous, becauſe ſo very odd, and out 


of the way. But curioſity had ſeiz d you, I per- 
ceiv'd, as it had done me before. For after this 
firſt converſation, I muſt own, I long'd for nothing 
ſo much as the next day, and the appointed morn- 
ing-walk in the wood-. 

We had only a friend or two at dinner with us; 
and for a good while we diſcours'd of news and 


indifferent things, till I, who had my head ſtill run- 


ning upon thoſe other ſubjects, gladly laid hold of 
ſomething dropt by chance concerning friend/hip ; 
and ſaid, that for my own part, truly, tho I once 


thought I had known friendſhip, and really counted 
my-ſelf a good friend during my whole life; yet 


I was now perſuaded to believe my-ſelf no better 
than a learner : ſince ThEOCLES had almoſt con- 


vinc'd me, That to be a friend to any one in par- 


„ ticular, twas neceſſary to be firſt a friend to 


« mankind.” But how to qualify my- ſelf for ſuch 


_ & friendſhip, was, methought, no little difficulty. 


INDEED, faid THEOCLES, you have given us 


a very indifferent character of your-ſelf, in ſaying fo. 
If you had ſpoken thus of the friendſhip of any 


great man at court, or perhaps of a court it ſelf, and 
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> | had complain d. How hard it was for you to ſuc- Se. 2. 
f 0 ceed, or make intereſt with ſuch as govern d 
˖ « there; we ſhou'd have concluded in your be- 


half, that there were ſuch terms to be comply d 
i with, as were unworthy of you. But To de- Virtue. 
1 « ſerve well of the publict, and ? To be juſtly 
| * ſtil'd the friend of mankind,” requires no more 
than to be good and virtuous; terms which for 
one's own ſake one wou'd naturally covet, 
How comes it then, ſaid I, that even theſe good Meotives. 
terms themſelves are ſo ill accepted, and hardly e- 
yer taken (if I may ſo expreſs it) except on further 
terms? For vIRTUE, by zt-/elf, is thought but an 
ill bargain: and I know few, even of the religious 
and devout, who take up with it any otherwiſe than 
as children do with phyſick; where the rod and 
ſweet - meat are the potent motives. | | 
THEY are children indeed, reply'd TheocLEs, 
and ſhou'd be treated ſo, who need any force or 
) | perſuaſion to do what conduces to their health and 
good. But where, I beſcech you, are thoſe for- 
bidding circumſtances which ſhou'd make virtue go 
down ſo hardly ? Is it not, among other things, 
that you think your-ſelf by this means precluded 
the fine tables and coſtly eating of our modern Epi- 
cures; and that perhaps you fear the being reduc'd 
to eat always as ill as now, upon a plain diſh or 
two, and no more? | . 
THis, I proteſted, was injuriouſſy ſuppos' d of 
me. For 1 wiſh'd never to eat otherwiſe than I 
now did, at his table; which, by the way, had 
more reſemblance (1 thought) of Ericuxus's, 
than thoſe which now-a-days prepoſterouſly paſs d 
under his name. For if his opinion might be taken, 
the higheſt pleaſures in the world were owing to 
temperance, and moderate uſe, 5 
Ir then the mereſt ſtudier of pleaſure, (anſwer d 
TuzocrEs) even Ericuxkus himſelf, made that fa- 
vourable report of temperance, ſo different from his Tempe- 
modern diſciples ; if he cou'd boldly ſay, That rune, © 
0 3 
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Part 2.“ with ſuch fare as a mean garden afforded, he 
WV cou'd vie even with the gods for happineſs ;” 


Tempe- 
trance. 


how ſhall we ſay of this part of virtue, that it needs 
be taten upon terms ? If the immediate practice of 
temperance be thus haimleſs; are its conſequences 


- injurious ? Does it take from the vigour of the 


mind, conſume the body, and render both the one 
and the other leſs apt to their proper exerciſes, 
« the enjoyments of reaſon or ſenſe, or the em- 
« ployments and offices of civil life?“ Or is it that 
a man's circumſtances are the worſe for it, as he 
ſtands towards his friends, or mankind ? Is a gentle- 
man in this ſenſe to be pity'd, ** As one burdenſom 
« to himſelf, and others; one whom all men will 
*« naturally ſhun, as an ill friend, and a corrupter 


* of ſociety and good manners ?”—Shall we con- 


ſider our gentleman in @ publick truſt, and fee whe- 
ther he is like to ſucceed beſt with this reſtraining 


quality; or whether he may be more rely'd on, 


and thought more incorrupt, if his appetites are 
high, and his reliſh ſtrong towards that which we 
call pleaſure ? Shall we conſider him as a ſoldier, 


in a campain, or ſiege; and adviſe with our-ſelves 


how we might be beſt defended, if we had occaſi- 
on for ſuch a one's ſervice ? © Which officer wou'd 
„ make the beſt for the ſoldiers; which ſoldier 
*« for the officers; or which army for their coun- 
« try?” — What think you of our gentleman, for 


à fellow-traveller? Wou'd he, as a temperate 
man, be an ill choice? Wou'd it indeed be more 
_ eligible and delightful «© To have a companion, 


„% who, in any ſhift or neceſſity, wou'd prove the 
„ molt ravenous, and cager to provide in the firſt 


place for himſelf, and his own exquiſite ſenſati- 


© ons?” ——1 know not what to ſay where beauty 


is concern d. Perhaps the amorous galants, and 
exquiſite refiners on this ſort of pleaſure, may have 
ſo refin'd their minds and tempers, that, notwith- 


ſtanding their accuſtom d indulgence, they can, up- 
on occaſion, renounce their enjoyment, rather chan 
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violate honour, faith, or juſtice. And thus, at Sect. 2. 
laſt, there will be little virtue or worth aſcrib'd to 
this patient ſober character. The dull tempe- 

« rate man is no fitter to be truſted than the ele - 

« gant luxurious one, Innocence, youth, and for- 

* tune may be as well committed to the care of 

this latter gentleman. He wou'd prove as good 

« an executor, as good a truſtee, as good à guar- 

© dian, as he wou'd a friend. The family which 

« entruſted him wou'd be ſecure; and no diſhon- 

« our, in any likelihood, wou'd happen from the 

« honeſt man of pleaſure.” 


THE ſeriouſneſs with which TwzocLt s ſpoke 
this, made it the more pleaſant ; and ſet our other 
company upon ſaying a great many good things on 
the ſame ſubject, in commendation of a temperate 
ie. So that our dinner by this time being ended, 

and the wine, according to cuſtom, plac'd before 

us; I found ſtill we were in no likelihood of pro- 
ceeding to a debauch. Every-one drank only as he 
fancy'd, in no order or proporuon, and with no 
regard tg circular healths or pledges: a manner 
which the ſociable men of another ſcheme of mo- 
rals wou'd have cenſur d no doubt, as a heinous ir- 
regularity, and corruption of good fellowſhip. 
I own (ſaid I) I am far from thinking 1 EM- 

PERANCE ſo diſagreeable a character. As for this 
part of virtue, I think there is no need of taking it 
| on any other terms to recommend it, than the mere 

advantage of being ſavd from intemperance, and 
from the defire of things 
How! faid THEOCLEsS, are you thus far ad- 
 vanc'd? And can you carry this temperance ſo far 
as to eſtates and honours, by oppoſing it to an- 
rice and ambition ?—Nay, then truly, you may be 
| Laid to have fairly embark'd yourſelf in this cauſe. 

You have paſs'd the channel, and are more than 

halt-ſcas over. There remains no further ſcruple 
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ſelf a coward, or conclude it a happineſs to be born 


Moral. 


in the caſe of virtue, unleſs you will declare your- 
one. For if you can be temperate withal towards 


LIFE, and think it not ſo great a buſineſs, whether 
it be of fewer or more years; but ſatisfy d with 


what you have liv'd, can rife a thankful gueſt from 


a full liberal entertainment; is not this the ſum of 
all? the finiſhing ſtroke and very accompliſhment 


of virtue? In this temper of mind, what is there 


can hinder us from forming for our-ſclves as heroick 
a character as we pleaſe? What is there either 


ak generous, or great, which does not naturally 


flow from ſuch a modeſt TEMeERANCE ? Let us 
once gain this ſimple plain-look'd virtue, and ſce 
whether the more ſhining virtues will not follow, 
See what that country of the mind will produce, 


when by the wholeſom laws of this legiſlatreſs it 


has obtain'd its liberty! You, PrilLocLEs, who 


are ſuch an admirer of civil liberty, and can repre- 
ſent it to your · ſelf with a thouſand ſeveral graces 
and advantages; can you imagine no grace or beauty 


in that original native liberty, which ſet us free 


from ſo many in-born tyrannys, gives us. the privi- 
lege of our-ſelves, and makes us our own, and in- 


dependent ? A fort of property, which, methinks, 
is as material to us to the full, as that which ſecure 
us our lands, or revenues. 

I $HOU'D think, ſaid he (carrying on his hu- 
mour) that one might draw the picture of this mo- 
ral dame to as much advantage as that of her poli- 


tical ſiſter; whom you admire, as defcrib'd to us 
in her Amazon-dreſs, with a free manly air 


„ becoming her; her guards the /aws, with their 


% written tables, like bucklers, ſurrounding her; 
« riches, traffick, and plenty, with the cornucopia, 


« ſerving as her attendents; and in her train the 
« arts and ſciences, like children, playing. 

The reſt of the piece is eaſy to imagine: © her tri- 
« umph over tyranny, and lawleſs rule of Juſt 
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« and paſſion. But what a triumph wou'd her Sect. 2. 
ſiſters be! What monſters of ſavage paſſions wou d 
there appear ſubdu'd ! There ſierce ambition, 
| « [uft, uproar, miſrule, with all the fendt which 
| « rage in human breaſts, wou d be ſecurely chain'd. 
«© And when fortune her-ſelf, the queen of flat- 

« terys, with that prince of terrors, death, were 
at the chariot-wheels, as captives; how natural 
| « wou'd it be to ſee fortitude, magnanimity, juſ- 
| « tice, honzur, and all that generous band attend 
| « as the companions of our inmate lady LIBE- 
« Ty ! She, like ſome new-born goddeſs, wou'd 
&« grace her mother's chariot, and own her birth 
« trom humble temperance, that nurſing mother of 
« the virtues; who like the parent of the gods 
„ (old reverend CyBELE) wou'd properly appear 

| « drawn by rein d lions, patient of the bit, and on 

| her head a turret-like attire : the image of de - 
"4 « fenſive power, and ſtrength of mind. 


| BY THIS picture TuzocLEs, 1 found, had 
| given entertainment to the company; who from 
this rough draught of his, fell to deſigning upon 
the ſame ſubject after the antient manner; till 
Paobicus and CEBES, and all the antients were 
exhauſted, 
GENTLEMEN, ſaid I, the A you wg VIRTUE, 
| been making, are, no doubt, the fineſt in the 
| world: but after all, when you have made virtue as 
glorious and triumphant as you pleaſe, I will bring 
you an authentick picture of another kind, where 
we ſhall fee this triumph in reverſe ; © virtue 
her- ſelf 2 captive in her turn; and by a proud 
1-3 * conqueror triumph'd over, degraded, ſpoil'd of 
| « all her honours, and defac d; ſo as to retain 
* hardly one ſingle feature of real beauty,” —— 
I oFFER'D to go on further, but cou'd not, 
| being ſo violently decry'd by my two fellow- 
) _ guelts ; who proteſted they wou'd never be brought 


- ww _—_ * 
— * 
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Part 2, to own ſo deteſtable a picture: and one of 'em (a 
formal fort of gentleman, ſomewhat advanc'd in 


years) looking earneſtly upon me, ſaid, in an angry 
tone, That he had hitherto, indeed, conceiv'd 
* ſome hopes of me; notwithſtanding he obſerv'd 
« my freedom of thought, and heard me quoted 
* for ſuch a paſſionate lover of liberty: But he 
% was ſorry to find that my principle of liberty 


extended in fine to a liberty from all principles“ 


(ſo he expteſs d himſelf. „And none, he thought, 
* belide a libertine in principle wou'd approve of 
« ſuch a picture of virtue, as only an — cou'd 
* have the impudence to make.” 

THEOCLES the while fat ſilent; tho he ſaw 1 
minded not my antagoniſt, but kept my eye fix'd 
ſteddily on himſelf, expecting to hear what he 
wou'd ſay. At laſt, fetching a deep ſigh, O PHI- 
LOCLES, ſaid he, how well you are malter of that 
cauſe you have taken on you to defend ! How well 
you know the way to gain advantage to the wort 


of cauſes, from the imprutlent management of thoſe 


who defend the beſt !——1 dare not, for my own 
ſhare, affirm to you, as my worthy friends have 
done, That tis the Atbeiſt alone can lay this 


% load on virtue, and picture her thus diſgraceful- | 


« ly.” No — There are other over · oſficious 


and leſs· ſuſpected hands, which do her perhaps 
more injury, tho with a better colour. 

THAT virtue ſhou'd, with any ſhew of reaſon, 
be made à victim (continu d he, turning himſelf to 
his gueſts) muſt have appear d ſtrange to you, no 


doubt, to hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has | 
| been done by PxiLocLEs. You cou'd conceive 
no tolerable ground for ſuch a ſpectacle. In 


this revers'd triumph you expected perhaps to fee 


ſome foreign conqueror exalted; as either vice 


elf, or pleaſure, wit, ſpurious pbilaſophy, or 


ſome /alſe image of truth or nature. Little were 


you aware that the cruel enemy oppos d to vir- 


ARnayrs09 ». 
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tue ſhou d be x RLIGO it-ſelf! But you will call SeR. 2. 
to mind, that even innocently, and without y 64 —— 
treacherous deſign, virtue is often treated ſo, by Keligion 


thoſe who wou'd magnify to the utmoſt the cor- and virtue. 


ruption of man's heart; and in expoling, as they 
pretend, the falſhood of human virtue, think to 
extol religion. How many religious authors, how 
many ſacred orators turn all their edge this way, 
and ſtrike at moral virtue as a kind of ftepdame, 
or rival to RELIGION !—** ® 215rality muſt not be 


% nam'd; nature has no pretence; reaſon is an 


«« enemy; common juſtice, folly; and virtue, mi- 
« ſery. Who wou'd not be vitious, had he his 
% choice? Who wou'd not forbear, but becauſe 


« he muſt? Or who wou'd value virtue, but for 


« hereafter ?” 


Txvry, ſaid the old gentleman (interrupting | 


him) if this be the triumph of religion, 'tis ſuch as 


her greateſt enemy, I believe, wou d ſcarce deny 


ber: and I muſt ſtill be of opinion (with PHIL o- 
erEs's leave) that it is no great ſign of tenderneſs 
for religion, to be ſo zealous in e her at 
the coſt of virtue. 
PERHAPS fo, ſaid I. Yet that chere are many 
ſuch zealots in the world, you will acknowledg. 
And that there is a certain harmony between this 


2 Zeal. 


zeal and what you call Atheiſm, ThEOCLEsS, you Atheiſm, 


hear, has allow'd.—But let us hear him out; if 


perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſcover to us what 


he thinks of the generality of our religious writers, 
and their method of N their common e- 
nemy, the Atheiſt, This is ubject which poſh- 


bly may need a better clearing. For 'tis notorious 


that the chief oppoſers of Atheiſm write upon con- 


trary principles to one another, ſo as in a manner 


to confute themſelves. Some of em hold zealouſ- 
ly for virtue, and are reali/ts in the point, O- 


| 0 VOL. III. P. 209. 
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Part 2. thers, one may ſay, are only nominal moraliſtt, by 
SY making virtue nothing in it-ſelf, a creature of will 


MORA- 
LISTS, 
Nominal, 
Real. 
Natura- 


liſts. 


| Divinity, 


only, or a mere name of faſhion. Tis the ſame 
in natural. philoſophy : ſome take one hypotheſis, 
and ſome another. I ſhou'd be glad to diſcover 
once the true foundation; and diſtinguiſh thoſe who 
effectually refute their other antagoniſts as well as 
the Atheiſts, and rightly aſſert the joint - cauſe of 
virtue and religion. | 


HERE, Pal EMO, I had my wiſh. For by de- 


grees I ingag d Tus ol Es to diſcover himſelf fully 


upon theſe ſubjects; which ſerv'd as a prelude to 
thoſe we were to ingage in, the next morning; for 
the approach of which, I ſo impatiently long'd. If 
his ſpeculations prov'd of a rational kind, this pre- 
vious diſcourſe (I knew) wou'd help me to com- 
prehend em; if only pleaſing fancys, this wou'd help 
me however, to pleaſe Katy the better with 'em. 

HE ARE then began his criticiſm of authors; which 
grew by degrees into a continu'd diſcourſe. So that 


had this been at a univerſity, ThxeocLEs might 
very well have paſs d for ſome grave divinity-pro- 


feſſor, or teacher of Ethich, reading an afternoon 
lecture to his pupils. 


er. 


Ir wov'd be undoubtedly, ſaid he, a happy 
cauſe which cou'd have the benefit of ſuch ma- 


nagers as ſhou'd never give their adverſarys any 


handle of advantage againſt it. I cou d wiſh that 
in the cauſe of REL1IG10N we had reaſon to boaſt 


as much. But ſince tis not impoſſible to write ill 


even in the beſt of cauſes, I am inclin'd to think 


this great one of religion may have run at leaſt an 


equal hazard with any other; ſince they who write 


in defence of it, are apt generally to uſe ſo much 


the leſs caution, as they are more exempt from the 
fear of cenſure or criticiſm in their own perſon-. 


TT | 
' 
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Their adverſary is well ſecur d and ſilene d to their Sect. 3. 
hand. They may ſafely provoke him to a field Low 
where he cannot appear openly, or as a profeſs'd 
antagoniſt, His weapons are private, and can often 
reach the caſe without offence to its maintainers; » 
whilit no direct attack robs them of their imaginary 
victory. They conquer for themſelves, and expect 

to be approv'd (till for their zea/, however the cauſe 

it · ſelf may have ſuffer d in their hands, — _. 

Paus then, ſaid I, (interrupting him) it 

may be true enough, what was ſaid once by a per- 

| ſon who ſeem d zealous for religion, That none 

| « avrit well againſt the atheiſts beſide the clerk who Atheiſt. 

| % drew the warrant for their execution. 

- IF this were the true writing, reply d he, there 
| wou d be an end of all diſpute or reaſoning in the 

caſe. For where force is neceſſary, reaſon has no- 

thing to do. But on the other hand, if reaſon be 

| needful, force in the mean while muſt be laid aſide: 
| for there is no enforcement of reaſon, but by rea- 

fon. And therefore if Atheiſtt are to be reaſon d 

with, at all; they are to be reaſon'd with, like 0- 

, ther men; ſince there's no other way in nature to 

| convince 'em. 

Tuis I own, ſaid I, ſeems rational and juſt : 
but I'm afraid that moſt of the devout people will 
be found ready to abandon the patient, for the more 
conciſe method. And tho force without reaſon may 
be thought ſomewhat hard, yet your other way of 
reaſon without force, I am apt to think, wou'd 
meet with fewer admirers. 

Bur perhaps, reply d TusocrEs, tis a mere 
ſound which troubles us. The word or name of 
Atbeiſt may poſſibly occaſion ſome diſturbance, by 

being made to deſcribe two characters ſo very diffe- 
rent as his who abſolutely denies, and his who only 
doubtr. Now he who doubts, may poſſibly lament 
| his own unhappineſs, and wiſh to be convinc'd, 
He who denies, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 
* N agaialt the intereſt of mankind, and 
OL, II. E 
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being of ſociety. Tis eaſily ſeen that one of theſe 

rſons may bear a due reſpect to the magiſtrate and 
aus, tho not the other; who being obnoxious to 
them, is therefore puniſhable. But how the former 
is puniſhable by ran, will be hard to ſay; unleſs 
the magiſtrate had dominion over minds, as well as 
over actions and behaviour; and had power to ex- 
erciſe an inquiſition within the inmoſt boſoms and ſe- 
cret thoughts of men. 

I APPREHEND you, ſaid I. And by your ac- 
count, as there are fas forts of people who are 


call'd Atheiſts, ſo there are two ways of writing a- 


gainſt them, which may be fitly us'd apart, but not 


ſo well jointly. You wou'd ſet aſide mere menaces, 


and ſeparate the philoſopher's work from the magi- 


fſtrate's ; taking it for granted, that the more diſ- 


creet and ſober part of unbelievers, who come not 


under the diſpatching pen of the magiſtrate, can be 


affected only by the more deliberate and gentle one 
of philoſophy. Now the language of the magiſtrate, 
I mult confeſs, has little in common with that of 


| philoſophy. Nothing can be more unbecoming the 


magiſterial authority than a philoſophical ſtyle: and 

nothing can be more unphiloſophical than a magi- 
ſterial one. A mixture of theſe mult needs ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the cauſe before us, If 


any one beſides the magiſtrate, can be ſaid to 


4. ewrite awell; tis xx (according to your account) 
ho writes as becomes philoſophy, with freedom 


«© of debate, and fairneſs towards his adverſary.” 


ALLOW it, reply'd he. For what can be more 
equicable? Nothing. But will the world be 


of the ſame opinion? And may this method of 
_ writing be jultly practis d in it? Undoubt- 


| Pbibſ phy. 


edly it may. And for a proof, we have many in- 
ſtances in antiquity to produce. The freedom taken 
in this philoſophical way was never elteem'd injurt- 
ous to religion, or prejudicial to the vulgar: ſince 
we find it to have been a practice both in writing 


__andcouy cri among the great men of a virtuous and 


thus, 


ir arts 0d Vy. 


religious people; and that even thoſe magiſtrates who Set. 3. 
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officiated at the altars, and were the guardians of the Cy 


poback worſhip, were ſharers in theſe tree debates. 
FoxGive me, ThEoOcLEs, (ſaid I) if [ pre- 


ſame to ſay, that (till this reaches not the caſe be- 


fore us. We are to conſider chriſtian times, ſuch as 


are now preſent, You know the common fate of Fealonſs of 
thoſe who dare to appear fair authors. What was authors. 


that pious and learned man's caſe, who wrote the 


intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe ? I confeſs it was 


pleaſant enough to conſider, that tho the whole world 
were no leſs ſatisfy d with his capacity and learning, 
than with his ſincerity in the cauſe of Deity; yet 
was he accus'd of giving the upper hand to the A- 
theilts, for having only {tated their reaſons, and 


thoſe of their adverſarys, fairly together. And among 
other writings of this kind, you may remember how 


a certain /ai/r 1NQUIRY (as you call d it) was re- 
ceiv'd, and what offence was taken at it. 


IA ſorry, faid TheocLEs, it prov d ſo. But 


now indeed you have found a way which may, per- 
| haps, force me to diſcourſe at large with you on this 
head; by entering the liſts in defence of a friend un- 
| jultly cenſur'd for this philoſophical liberty. 


I coxFess'D to THEeoOCLES and the company, 
that this had really been my aim: and that for this 
reaſon alone l 3 my-ſelf the accuſer of this au- 
thor : © Whom | here actually charg'd, as 1 did all 
&« * thoſe otner moderate calm writers, with no leſs 

than profaneneſs, for reaſoning ſo uncoacerned- 
* = and patiently, without the leaſt thew of zeal 


* or paſhon, upon the ſubject of a Deny, and a 


« future ſtate.” 


AND I, on the other ſide, reply'd Taroctzs, | 
am rather for this patient way of reaſoning ; and 


will endeavour to clear my friend of this imputati- 
on, if you can have patience enough to hear me 


out, in an affair of ſuch a compaſs. 


WE all anſwer d for our- — and he began 
P 2 | 
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OF THE many writers ingag d in the defence 


ol religion, it ſeems to me that the greateſt part 


 Auikurs. 


are imploy'd, either in ſupporting the truth of the 


Chriſtian faith in general, or in refuting ſach parti- 
cular doctrines as are eſteem'd innovations in the 
Chriſtian church. There are not, tis thought, many 
perſons in the world who are looſe in the very 
grounds and principles of all religion: and to ſuch 
as theſe we find, indeed, there are not many writers 
u ho purpoſely apply themſelves. They may think 
it a mean labour, and ſcarce becoming them, to 
argue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt univerſally 


treated with deteſtation and horror. But as we are 


requir'd by our religion to have charity for all men, 
ſo we cannot ſurely avoid having a real concern for 
thoſe whom we apprehend to be under the worſt 


of errors, and whom we find by experience to be 


with the greateſt difficulty reclaim d. Neither ought 
they perhaps in prudence to be treated with fo lit- 
tle regard, whoſe number, however ſmall, is 
thought to be rather increaſing ; and this too among 
the pcople of no deſpicable rank. So that it may 
well deſerve ſome conſideration, ** Whether in our 


age and country the fame remedys may ſerve, 
#* which have hitherto beentry'd ; or whether ſome 


« Other may not be prefer'd, as being ſutable to 
«« times of leſs ſtrictneſs in matters of religion, and 


e places leſs ſubje& to authority.“ 


Tuis might be enough to put an author upon 


thinking of ſuch a way of reaſoning with theſe de- 


| Juded perſons, as in his opinion might be more ef - 


fectual for their benefit, than the repeated exclama- 


tions and invectives with which molt of the argu- 


ments us d againſt them are commonly accompany'd. 


Nor was it fo abſurd to imagine that a quite ditfe- 
rent method might be attempted; by which a 
writer might offer reaſon to theſe men with ſo 
much more favour and advantage, as he appear'd 
unprepoſſeſs d, and willing to examine every thing 
with the greateſt unconcera and indifference, For 


A RUu ANS O PDP . 


to ſuch perſons as theſe, tis to be fear d, twill al- Sect. 3. 
ways appear, That what was never gugſfion d... 


* was never fprov'd: and that whatever ſubject 
% had not, at ſome time or other, been examin'd 
« with perfect indifference, was never rightly ex- 
„ amin d, nor cou'd rightly be believ'd.” And in 
a treatiſe of this kind, offer d as an eſſay or inquiry 
only, they wou'd be far from finding that impartia- 
ty and indifference which is requiſite: if inſtead 
of a readineſs to comply with whatever conſequen- 
ces ſuch an examination as this, and the courſe of 
reaſoning brought forth, the author ſhou'd ſhew a 
previous inclination to the conſequences only on 
one ſide, and an abhorrence of any concluſion on 
the other. 

Oruzxs therefore, in different circumſtances, 
may perhaps have found it neceſſary, and becom- 
ing their character, to ſhew all manner of deteſta- 
tion both of the perſons and principles of theſe men. 
Our author, on the contrary, whoſe character ex- 
ceeds not that of a /ay-man, endeavours to ſhew 
_ civility and favour, by keeping the faireit mea- 
ſures he poſſibly can with the men of this ſort ; 
allowing 'em all he is able, and arguing with a per- 
fe& indifference, even on the ſubje& of a Deity. 
He offers to conclude nothing poſitive himſelf, but 
leaves it to others to draw concluſions from his 
principles: having this one chief aim and inten- 
tion; How, in the firſt place, to reconcile theſe 
«« perſons to the principles of virtue; That, by 
* this means, a way might be _— to religi- 
* on; by removing greateſt, if not only ob- 
« ſtacles to it, which ariſe from the vices and paſ- | 
1 ſions of men.” | 


'T1s upon this account he endeavours chiefly Fundamen- 
to eſtabliſh virtue on principles, by which he is able tat princi- 
do argue with thoſe who are not as yet induc'd to ples, 


_ own a Go, or future flate. If he cannot do thus 
much, he reckons he does nothing. For how can 


ſupreme goodneſs be intelligible to thoſe who know 
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part 2. not what goodneſs, it-ſelf is? Or how can virtue be 
WY 1 to deſerve reward, when as yet its me - 


rit and excellence is unknown? We begin ſurely 


at the wrong end, when we wou'd prove MERIT 


by favour, and orxDER by @ Deity. This our 


| friend ſecks to redreſs. For being, in reſpect of 


222 and in the nature of things: 


* affectation defend the principles of religion 


 *©. MORALITY, muſt of neceſſity, in a manner, by 


VIRTUE, What you lately call'd a N he en- 
deavours to ſhew, ** Thar it is really ſomething in 
not arbi- 
* trary or faditious (if I may fo ſpeak) not conſti- 
« tuted from without, or dependent on cuſtom, 
« fancy, or will; not even on the ſupreme will 


_ «« jt-ſelf, which can no-way govern it: but being 


« neceſſarily good, is govern'd by it, and ever uni- 
« form 2 And notwithſtanding he has thus 


made via ru his chief ſubject, and in ſome mea- 


ſure independent on religion, yet I fancy he may 
poſfibly appear at laſt as high a divine as he wa 


* 


1 wov'd not willingly advance it as a role, 
©« That thoſe who make only s zene of virus, 
« make no more of DzerTY, and cannot without 


But this I will venture to aſſert; That whoever 
« ſincerely defends vi run, and is a realiftin 


«© the ſame ſcheme of reaſomng, prove as very a 
« realiſt in DIVINITY. 


ALL affectation, but chiefly in philoſophy, 1 1 


mult own, I think unpardonable. And you, Pi- 


LOCLES, who can give no quarter to ill reaſoning; 


nor endure any unſound or inconſiſtent hypotheſis; 
you will be ſo ingenuous, I dare ſay, as to reject 
our modern DE1$M, and challenge thoſe who af- 


ſame a name to which 3 


the leaſt intitle em. 


Co uu Ex me to honeſt Ericunus, who raiſes 


his DeriTyYs aloft in the imaginary ſpaces; and 
| ſerting em apart out of the univerſe and nature of 
_ makes nothing of em beyond a work, | 
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This is ingenuous, and plain dealing: for this every Sect. 3. 


one who philoſophizes may eaſily underſtand. 
THz ſame ingenuity belongs to thoſe philoſo- 
phers whom you, PHiLOCLES, ſeem inclin'd to fa- 
vour. When a SceyTicx queſtions, ©* Whether 
% real Theology can be rais d out of philoſophy 


SYN 


© alone, without the help of revelation;” he does 


no more than pay a handſom compliment to au- 


thority and the receiv'd religion. He can impoſe 


on no-one who reaſons deeply: ſince whoever does 


ſo, will eaſily conceive, that at this rate theology 
mult have no foundation at all. For revelation 
it-ſelf, we know, is founded on the acknowledg- 
ment of a divine exiſtence : and tis the province 
of philoſophy alone to prove what revelation only 
1 

I Look on it, therefore, as a moſt unfair way, 
for thoſe who wou'd be builders, and undertake 


this proving part, to lay ſuch a foundation as is in- 


ſufficient to bear the ſtructure. Supplanting and 
undermining may, in other caſes, be fair war: 


but in philoſophical diſputes, tis not allowable to 


work under-ground, or as in ſieges by the ſap. No- 


thing can be more unbecoming than to talk magi- 


ſterially and in venerable terms of © a ſupreme 


„ NATURE, an infinite being, and a DEiTY ;” 
when all the while a providence is never meant, 
nor any thing like order or the government of a 


Mind admitted. For when theſe are underſtood, 
and real Divinity acknowledg'd; the notion is not 


dry, and barren ; but ſuch conſequences are neceſ- 
farily drawn from it, as muſt ſet us in action, and 
find employment for our ſtrongeſt affections. All the 
dutys of RELIG10N evidently follow hence; and 
no exception remains againſt any of thoſe great 
maxims which revelation has eſtabliſh'd. 

Now whether our friend be unfeignedly and ſin- 
cerely of this latter ſort of real Theologiſts, you will 


Theilts, 
Nominal, 
real, 


learn beſt from the conſequences of his bypathe/ir. 


You will obſerve, whether inſtead of ending in re 
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Part 2. ſpeculation, it leads to practice: and you will then 
WYV ſurely be fatisfy'd, when you ſee ſuch a ſtructure 


rais'd, as with the generality of the world muſt paſs 


At leaſt for high religion, and with ſome, in all like- 


Divi 
bve. 


lihood, for no leſs than ExTHus14a5sm. 
Fox [appeal to you, PuiLocrESs, whether there 
be any thing in divinity which you think has more 


the air of Enthuſiaſm than that notion of divine 


LOVE, ſuch as ſcparates from every thing worldly, 


ſenſual, or meanly-intereſted? A Love which is 
femple, pure, and unmix'd ; which has no other ob- 


je& than merely the excellency of that Being it-ſelf, 


nor admits of any other thought of happineſs, than 


in its fingle fruition, Now I dare preſume you 
will AY as a ſubſtantial proof of my friend's be- 
ing far cnough from irreligion, if it be ſhewn that 
he has eſpous d this notion, and thinks of making 
out this high point of divinity, from arguments fa- 


©  mMiliar even to thoſe who oppoſe religion. 


Myſticts. 


| ACCoRnNING, therefore, to his hypotheſis, he 


wou'd in the firlt place, by way of prevention, de- 
clare to you, That tho the di/fiterefted love of Gon 


were the molt excellent principle; yet he knew 
very well, that by the indiſercet zeal of ſome de- 
vout well-meaning people it had been ſtretch'd too 
far, perhaps even to extravagance and Enthuſiaſm; 
as formerly among the my/ticks of the antient church, 
vhom theſe of latter days have follow'd. On the 


other hand, that there were thoſe who in oppoſiti- 


on to this devout myſtick way, and as profeſs'd e- 
nemys to what they call ECatbufaſiu, had fo far ex- 
ploded every thing of this eeſtatick kind, as in a 
manner to have given up devotion ; and in reality 
had left ſo little of zeal, affection, or warmth, in 
what they call their rational religion, as to make 
them much ſuſpected of their ſincerity in any, For 


tho it be natural enough (he wou'd tell you) for a 
mere political writer to ground his great ar 


for religion on the neceſſity of ſuch a belief as that 
of a ſuture reward and puniſhment ; yet, if you 
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will take his opinion, tis a very ill token of ſince- Sect. 3. 
rity in religion, and in the Chriſtian Religion more 


2 to reduce it to ſuch a philoſophy as will 

w no room to that other principle of /oave ; but 
treats all of that kind as Enthufraſm, for fo much 
as aiming at what is call'd difentereſtedneſs, or 


teaching the /ove of God or virtue for Gop or 


VIRTUE'sS fake. 


Het, then, we have two . of i (ac- 
cording to my friend's account) who in theſe oppo- 
ſite extremes expoſe religion to the inſults of its 
adverſarys. For as, on one hand, twill be found 
difficult to defend the notion of that high · rais d 
love, eſpous d with ſo much warmth by thoſe de- 
vout my/7icks ; ſo, on the other hand, 'twill be found 
as hard a taſk, upon the principles of theſe cooler 
men, to guard religion from the imputation of mer- 
cenarineis, and a laviſh ſpirit, For how ſhall one 
deny, that to ſerve God by compulſion, or for in- 
tereſt merely, is ſervile and mercenary ? Is it not 
evident, that the only true and liberal ſervice paid 
either to that ſupreme Being, or to any other ſupe- 
rior, is that, ** which proceeds from an e/teem or 
« [ove of the perſon ſerv d, a ſenſe of duty or gra- 
« titude, and a love of the dutiful and grateful 


« part, as goed and amiable, in it-ſelf?” And 
where is the injury to religion, from ſuch a conceſ- 


ſion as this? Or what detraction is it from the be- 
lief of an after-reward or puniſhment, to own 
© That the ſervice caus d by it, is not equal to 


* that which is voluntary and with inclination, but 


&« is rather diſingenuous and of the ſlaviſh kind? 


RELIGH 
ON, libe- 
ral, illibe- 
ral. 


Is it not {till for the good of mankind and of the 
world, that obedience to the rule of right ſhou'd 


ſome way or other be paid; if not in the better way, 


yet at lealt in this imperfect one? And is it not to 


be ſhewn, © That altho this ſervice of fear be al · 
% Jow'd ever ſo low or baſe: yet xELIG1ON (till 


n nd progres of the foul to- 
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Part 2. wards perfection, the motive of reward and pu- 
LV *« niſhment is primary and of the higheſt moment 


Rewards 


„ with us; till being capable of more ſublime in- 


and pz»iſh- ** ſtruction, we are led from this ſervile ſtate to 


_ ments. 


Supple- 
mental 
motrues. 


oje of 
love. 


«© the generous ſervice of affection and /ove ?” 
To this it is that in our friend's opinion we ought 


all of us to aſpire, ſo as to endeavour ** That the 


excellence of the object, not the reward or pu- 
« ni/hment, (hou'd be our motive: but that where 
* thro the corruption of our nature, the former of 
«© theſe motives is found inſufficient to excite to vir- 


tue, there the latter ſhou'd be brought in aid, and 


0 on no account be undervalu'd or neglected.” 
No this being once eſtabliſh'd, how can rEL1- 
G10N be any longer ſubject to the imputation of 


mercenarineſs ? Bat thus we know religion is often 


charg'd. ** Godlinefs, ſay they, is great gain: nor 
« is God devoutly ſerv d for nought.” Is this 
therefore a reproach? Is it confeſs d there may be 


à better ſervice, a more generous love? — Enough, 


there needs no more. On this foundation our 
friend preſumes it eaſy to defend xeL1G10N, and 


even that devouteſt part, which is eſteem d fo great 
a paradox of faith. For if there be in nature ſuch 
a ſervice as that of affection and love, there remains 


then only to conſider of the object, whether there 


be really that /upreme-one we ſuppoſe. For if there 
be divine excellence in things; if there be in na- 
ture a ſupreme mind or DRI; we have then an 
object conſummate, and comprehenſive of all which 


is good or excellent. And this object, of all others, 
muſt of neceſſity be the moſt amiable, the moſt in- 


_ gaging, and of higheſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment. 

Now that there is ſuch a principal object as this inthe 

world, the world alone (if I may fay fo) by its wiſe 
and per ſect order muſt evince. This order, if in- 

_ deed perfect, excludes all real iL L. And thatitreally 


does ſo, is what our author ſo earneſtly maintains, 


by ſolving the beſt he can thoſe untoward Phenomena 


— ä————— — —_— 


and ill ſigns, taken from the courſe of providence, in 

the ſeemingly unequal lot of virtue in this world. 
Tis true; tho the appearances hold ever fo 

ſtrongly againſt virtue, and in favour of vice, the 


be eaſily remov'd, and all ſet aright again on the 
ſuppoſal of a future ſlate. This to a chriſtian, or 


one already convinc'd of ſo great a point, is ſuffici- 


ent to clear every dark cloud of providence, For 
he needs not be over-and-above ſollicitous as to the 
fate of vi ru in this world, who is ſecure of 
hereafter, But the caſe is otherwiſe as to the peo- 
ple we are here to encounter. They are at a loſs 
for providence, and ſeek to find it in the world. 
The aggravation of the appearing diſorders in 
worldly atfairs, and the blackeſt repreſentation of 
ſociety and human nature, will hardly help 'em to 
this view. *Twill be difficult for em to read pro- 


vidence in ſuch characters. From ſo uncomely a 
face of things beloæuv, they will preſume to think un- 
favourably of all above. By the effed: they ſee, they 
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objection which ariſes hence againſt a DEITY may 


Future 
State. 


will be inclin'd to judg the cauſe, and by the fate 


of virtue to determine of @ providence. But being 
once convinc'd of order and a providence as to 
things preſent, they may ſoon, perhaps, be ſatisfy d 
even of a future ſtate. For if virtue be to it ſelf 


no ſmall reward, and vice in a great meaſure its 


own puniſhment; we have a ſolid ground to go up- 


proof. 


7 


on. The plain foundations of a diſtributive juſtice, 


and due order in this world, may lead us to con- 


ccive a further building. We apprehend a larger 
ſcheme, and eaſily reſolve our-ſelves why things 
were not compleated in this ſtate ; but their ac- 
compliſhment reſerv'd rather to ſome further period. 


For had the good and virtuous of mankind been 


wholly proſperous in this life; had goodneſs never 
met with oppoſition, nor merit ever lain under a 


A provi- 
dence. OR- © 
DER. 


cloud; where had been the trial, victory, or crown 


of virtue? Where had the virtues had their thea- 
ter, or whence their names? Where had been 
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temperance or felf- <denial ? Where patience, meek- 


M, magnanimity ? Whence have theſe their be- 


6.8 


ing? What merit, except from hardſhip? What 
virtue without a conflict, and the encounter of ſuch 
enemys as ariſe both within, and from abroad? - 
Bur as many as are the difficultys which virtue 
has to encounter in this world, her force is yet ſu- 
perior. Expos'd as ſhe is here, ſhe is not howe- 
ver abandon d or left miſerable. She has enough 
to raiſe her above pity, tho not above our wiſhes : 
and as happy as we ſec her here, we have room for 
further hopes in her behalf. Her preſent portion is 
ſufficient to ſhew providence already ingay'd on her 
fide. And fince there is ſuch proviſion for her here, 


ſuch happineſs and ſuch advantages even in this 


life ; how probable muſt it appear, that this pro- 


_ vidential care is extended yet further to a Jon 
ing life, and perfected hereafter ? 


Tuis is what, in our friend's opinion, may be 


: ſaid in behalf of a future ſtate, to thoſe who queſti- 


on revelation. 'Tis this muſt render revelation 
— and ſecure that firſt ſtep to it, the belief 


of a Deity and providence. A providence muſt be | 


prov'd from — we ſee of order in things preſent. 


Wie muſt contend for order; and in this part chief - 
| | bog ame whoop ache All mult not be re- 


d to @ hereafter. For a diſorder'd ſtate, in 
which all preſent care of things is given up, vice 


uncontroul d, and virtue neglected, repreſents a 


State. 


very chaos, and reduces us to the beloy'd atoms, 


chance, and confuſion of the Atheiſts. 
WHar therefore can be worſe done in the cauſe 


of a Deity, than to magnify diſorder, and exagge= 
rate (as ſome zealous people do) the misfortunes 


of virtue, ſo far as to render it an unhappy choice 
with reſpe&t to this world? They err widely, 
who propoſe to turn men to the thoughts of a ber- 


ter world, by making em think ſo ill of 5. For 


to declaim in this manner againſt virtue to thoſe of 


a looſer faith, · will make em the leſs believe a 
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Deity, but not the more 4 future fate. Nor Sed. 3. 
can it be thought ſincerely that any man, by hav := 


ing the moit elevated opinion of virtue, and of the 
happineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inclin'd to 
the belief of a future (tate. On the contrary, it 

will ever be found, that as they who are favour- 


+ Ne 
of the opi · 


ers of vice are always the leaſt willing to hear of ion. 


a future exittence; ſo they who are in love with 
virtue, are the readieſt ro embrace that opiaion 
which readers it ſo illu.tcious, and makes its cauſe 
triumphant. | 

Tuus it was, that among the antients s the great 
motive which inclin'd ſo many of the wiſe to the 
belief of this doctrine unreveal'd to em, was pure- 
ly the lave of virtue in the perſoas of thoſe great 


men, the founders and preſervers of ſocietys, the 


legi/lators, patriats, deliverers, heroes, whole vir- 


Aatients, 


tues they were deſirous ſhou'd live and be immor- 


 talizd Nor is there at this day any thiag capable 
of making this belicf more engaging among the good 
and virtuous than the love frien l hip, which cre- 
ates in em a deſire not to be wholly ſeparated by 
death, but that they may enjoy the ſame bleſs'd 


| ſociety hereafter. How is it poſſible, then, that 
an author ſhou d, for exalting virtue merely, be 


Friendpip. 


deem d an enemy to a future ute ? How can our 


friend be judg d falſe to religion, for defending a 


priaciple oa which the very notion of God and good- 


x2/5 depends? For this he ſays only, and this is 
the ſum of all: That by building a future ſtate 
on the ruins of virtue, RELIG10N in general, 


Concluſion, 


and the cauſe of a Derty is betray d; and by 


making rewards and puniſhments the principal 
* motives to duty, the Chriſtian Religion in parti- 
* cular is overthrown, and its greateit principle, 
<« that of obe, rejeted and expos d. 

Uros the whole then, we may juſtly as well as 
charitably conclude, that it is truly aur author's 
delign, in applying himſelf with fo much fairacſs 
to the men of looſer 1 to lead em into 

Vor. I. 
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Part 2. ſuch an apprehenſion of the conſtitution of mankind 
wy and of human affairs, as might form in em a noti- 
Concluſion. on of order in things, and draw hence an acknow- 


ledgment of that wiſdom, goodneſs, and beauty, 
which is ſupreme ; that being thus far become pro- 
ſelytes, they might be prepar d for that divine love 
Which our religion wou d teach em, when once 


they ſhou d embrace its precepts, and form them 
ſelves to its ſacred character. 


| THUS, concien's he, | have made my friend's 
_ apology; which may have ſhewn him to you per- 
haps a good meoralift; and, I hope, no enemy to 
religion. But if you find ſtill that the divine has 
not appear d ſo much in his character as I promis d, 
I can never think of ſatisfying you in any ordinary 
way of converſation. Shou'd I offer to go further, 
I might be ingag d deeply in ſpiritual affairs, and 
de fore d to make ſome new model of a ſermon up- 
on his ſyſtem of divinity. However, I am in hopes, 
now that in good earneſt matters are come well- 
| nigh to preaching, you will aoquit.ms the wenn Þ 
have 2 perform d. 


s EC r. IV. 


Wer 
JÞ in ſome viſitants, who took us up the remain- 
ing part of the afternoon in other diſcourſes. But 
theſe being over, and our ſtrangers gone (all ex- 
cept the old gent/eman, and his friend, who had 
Jin d with us) we began a-new with Tuzocrzs, 
by laying claim to his ſermon, and intreating him, : 

again and again, to let us bear him, at large, in 3 
bis theological way. 
nis he complain'd was perſecuting him : as 
you have ſeen company, ſaid he, often perſecute a 
reputed finger, not out of any fancy for the 8 
but to 1 
ends commonly in cenſure and diſlike. 
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ness it might be, we told him we were Seft. 2, 
reſolv d to perſiſt. And I affur'd our companions, LW 
that if they would ſecond me heartily in the man- 
ner | intended to preſs him; we ſhou'd eaſily get 
the better, 

In revenge then, ſaid he, I will comply on this 
condition; that ſince 1 am to ſuſtain the part of he 
divine and preacher, it ſhall be at PhiLocLEs's 
coſt; who ſhall bear the part of the infidel, and 
ſtand for the perſon preach'd t. 

TaULy, ſaid the old gentleman, the part you 
| have propos d for him is ſo natural and ſutable, that, 
> I doubt not, he will be able to act it without the 
leaſt pain. I cou d wiſh rather, that you had ſpar d 
| your-ſelf the trouble of putting him thus in mind 
bol his proper character. He wou'd have been apt 

enough of his own accord to interrupt your diſ- 
| courle by his perpetual cavils. Therefore ſince doe 
dave now had entertainment enough by way of 
dialogue, I deſire the lau of 88 xm 08 may be ſtrict- 

ly oblerv d; and ** That there be no anſwering to 
" M whaterer is argu'd or advanc'd.” 

I CONSENTED to all the terms, and told Taz- * 
OCLEs I wou'd ſtand his mark willingly: and be- 
ſicdes, if I really were that infidel he was to ſup- 
| pole me, I ſhou d count it no unhappineſs ; ſince 
I was ſure of being ſo thorowly convinc'd by him, 
if he wou d v fe to undertake me. 
Tus ocrzs then propos d we ſhou d walk out; 

the evening being fine, and the free air ſuting bet- 
ter (as he tough) with dach diſcourſes, than 2 L 

chambe 


r. 


21 | ACCORDINGLY we e took our — in 
| the fields, from whence the laborious hinds were 
now retiring, We fell naturally into the praiſcs 
of a country-life; and diſcours'd a-while of % 
bandry, and the nature of the ſeil. Our friends be- 
gan to admire ſome of the plants which grew here 
to great perfection. And it being my fortune (as 
pes 
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Orga J. 24 


lion, 


WHOLE 
aud parts, 


rr fomeples ) to ſay ſomething they mightily approv'd, 


upon this ſubject, Tur ociESs immediately turning 
about to me; O my ingenious friend! ſaid he, 


«c 


«c 


«c 


cs 
«6 
«c 


4 


whoſe reaſon, in other reſpecls, muſt be allow d 
ſo clear and happy ; how is it poſſible that with 
ſuch inſight, and accurate judgment in the parti- 
culars of natural beings and operations, you ſhou'd 


no better judg of the ſtructure of things in gene- 
ral, and of the order and frame of nature? 


M ho better than your-fclf can ſhew the ſtructure 
of cach plant and animal-body, declare the of- 


ſice of every part and crgan, and tell the uſes, 


ends, and advantages to which they ſerve ? How 


| therefore, ſhou'd you prove ſo ill a naturaliſt in 
this wHOLE, and underſtand fo little the ana- 
tomy of the world and nature, as not to diſcern 


the ſame relation of parts, the fame conſiſtency 


and uniformity in the univerſe / 1 
% SOME men perhaps there are of ſo confus'd a 
thought, and ſo irregularly form'd within them 


ſelves, that tis no more than natural for them to 


find fault, and imagine a thouſand inconſiſtences 
and defects in this wider conſtitution. IT was not, 
we may preſume, the abſolute aim or intereſt of 
the univerſal nature, to render every private-ore 
infallible, and without defect. Twas not its in- 


tention to leave us without ſome pattern of im- 


perfection; ſuch as we perecive in minds, like 
theſe, perplex'd with froward thought. But 
you, my friend, are maſter of a nobler mind. 
You are conſcious of better order within, and 
can ſee workmanſhip and exactneſs in your-ſelf, 
and other innumerable parts of the creation. Can 
you anſwer it to your - ſelf, allowing thus much, 
not to allow all? Can you induce your-ſelf ever 
to believe or think, that where there are parts 
ſo variouſly united, and conſpiring fitly within 
themſelves, the whole it · ſelf ſhou'd have neither 
union nor coberence; and where inferior and 


A RunavrysoDdD Yr. 
*«« private natures are often found ſo perfect, the 
« univerſal-one ſhou d want perfection, and be 
« eſteem'd like whatſoever can be thought of, molt 
% monſtrous, rude, and imperfect ? 

« STRANGE! That there ſhou'd be in nature 
&© the idea of an order and perfection, which x a- 
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« TURE her- ſelf wants! That beings which ariſe 


„% from nature ſhou'd be ſo perfect, as to diſcover 
« imperfeCtion in her conſtitution ; and be wiſe to 
correct that wiſdom by which they were made 

*« NoTHING ſurely is more ſtrongly imprinted 
© on our minds, or more cloſely interwoven with 
« Our ſouls, than the idea or ſenſe of order and 
« proportion. Hence all the force of numbers, and 
4 thoſe powerful arts founded on their management 


Proportion. 


% and uſe. What a difference there is between 
% harmony and diſcord ! cadency and convul/ion! 


« What a difference between compos'd and orderly 
« motion, and that which is ungovern'd and acci- 
dental! between the regular and uniform pile of 
« ſome noble architect, and a heap of ſand or 
« ſtones! between an organiz'd body, and a mult 
* or cloud driven by the wind! 

« Now as this difference is immediately per- 
« ceiv'd by a plain internal ſenſation, ſo there is 
e yithal in reaſon this account of it; That what- 


ever things have order, the ſame have unity of Union, 


% defign, and concur in one, are parts conſtituent 
* of one WHOLE, or are, in themſelves, intire 
« {/kems. Such is a tree, with all its branches; 


« an animal, with all its members; an 3 


« with all its exterior and interior ornaments. 


« What elſe is even a tune or ſmphony, or any : 


excellent piece of muſick, than a certain Men 
of proportion d ſounds ? 
Now in this which we call the uwivERASE, 


% whatever the perfection may be of any particu- 


lar „ ems, or whatever Angle parts may have 
proportion, unity, or form within themſelves; 
Q3 BE 


hm. 


Syſtem. 


The MORALISTS, 
«« yet if they are not united all in general, i= * o 
« ſtem, but are, in reſpect of one another, as the 


« driven ſands, or clouds, or breaking waves; then 
40 there being no coherence in the whole, there can 


1 be infer d no order, no proportion, and conſe- 


« quently no project or defign. But if none of theſe 
« then the wrous pln comple, acondin 
40 WHOLE 2 com 

« 80 2 — and uniform de 


« Hz AH then is our main on: 


* that neither man, nor any other animal, yoga 


% fo compleat a f/tem of parts, as to all within, 
. a8 
« to all without ; but muſt be conſider d as having 
« a further relation abroad to the [yer of his lind. 


* 80 even this ſyſtem of his kind to the animal- 


« fftem; this to the world (our earth; ) and this 


_ « again to the bigger world, and to the univerſe, 


* Fid. LOCKE of human underſtanding, Book IV, 1 
Chop. 6. Sett. 17. 


> is ad tis wa 8 ave atioabs | 
* complexi, multo plus etiam vidiſſe videntur, quam 


* quantum noſtrorum ingeniorum acics intueri poteſt: qui 
„ omnia hace, quae ſupra ot ſubter, unum eſſe, et una 
vi, atque una conſenſione naturac conſtricta eſſe dix- 
* erunt. Nullum eſt enim genus rerum. quod aut avul- f 
* ſum a cacteris per ſeipſum conſtare, aut quo cactera Gi 


** carcant, vim ſuam, atque aeternitatem conſervare | 
** poſſint.”” Cicero de oratore, lib. 3. 

* Omne hoc quod vides, quo divina atque humana 
* conchuſa ſunt, unum eſt: —_— Ry 
* way” Seneca, Epiſt. os. 

_ «+ Societas noſtra lapidum fornicationi ſimillima eſt: 


22 niſi iavicem odſtarent, * . 
* tur.” Ibidem. 2 


„Eſtne Dei ſedes, vids terra, et poutus, et aether, | 
Et eoelum, et virtus ? Superosquid quaerimus ultra? 
+ Jopiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris,” 

| Lacan. lib. 9. 


* f 
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« ALL things in this world are united. For as Sect. 4. 
« the branch is united with the free, ſo is the tree 
« as immediately with the earth, air, and water, Syſtem of 
« which feed it. As much as the fertile mould is the world. 
« fitted to the tree, as much as the ſtrong and up- 

1 right trunk of the oat or elm is fitted to the 

« twining branches of the vine or ivy; ſo much are 
« the very /eaves, the ſeeds, and fruits of theſe 
« trees fitted to the various animals : theſe again 
to one another, and to the elements where they 
live, and to which they are, as appendices, in a 
« manner fitted and join d; as either by wings for 

„ the air, fins for the water, feet for the earth, : 

_ « and by other correſpondent inward parts of a 

« more curious frame and texture. Thus in con- 

« templating all on earth, we muſt of neceſſity 

_ « view all in one, as holding to one common ſtock. 

« Thus too in the ſyſtem of the bigger world. 

« See there the mutual dependency of things ! the 

« relation of one to another; of the ſun to this in- 

« habiced earth, and of the earth and other planets 

« to the ſun! the order, union, and coberence of 

_ thewwhole ! And know (my ingenious friend) that 

« by this ſurvey you will be d to own the us 
„ NIVERSAL SYSTEM, and coherent ſcheme of Univerſal 
 « things, to be cſtabliſh'd on abundant proof, 2 | 
4 pable of convincing any fair and juſt contempla- 
tor of the works of nature. For ſcarce wou'd 
« any-one, till he had well ſurvey d this univerſal 
« ſcene, believe 4 union thus evidently demonſtra - 


| * ble, by ſuch numerous and powerful inſtances 


1 uſe of things does not every-where appear, there 


of mutual correſpondency and relation, from the 
©. anni ranks and cotices of deings to the re- 

— motelt ſpheres. 

« Now, in this mighty UNION, her be Appear- 
*« ſuch relations of parts one to another as are not ance of ill 
*« eaſily diſcover d; e neceſſary. 


« ig no wonder; ſince tis no more indeed than what 
* mult happen of neceſſity: nor cou d ſupreme 


Solution. 


Example. 


The MORALISTS, 

* wiſdom have otherwiſe order'd it. For in an in- 
«© finity of things thus relative, a mind which ſees 
* not infinitely, can ſee nothing fully : and ſince 
« each particular has relation to all in general, it can 
* know no perfect or true relation of any thing, in 
% a world not perfectly and fully known. + 

„% Tux ſame may be conſider d in any diſſected 
*« animal, plant, or flower; where he who is no 
« apatomiſt, nor vers d in natural hiſtory, ſees that 
% the many parts have a relation to the whole ; 
« for thus much even a flight view affords: but 
« he who like you, my friend, is curious in the 
% works of nature, and has been let into a know- 
« Jedg of the animal and vegetable worlds, he a- 


% lone can readily declare the juſt relation of al 
* theſe parts to one another, and the ſeveral uſes 


« to which they ſerve. | | | 
« Bvr if you wou d willingly enter further into 
« this thought, and conſider how much we ought 


©« not only to be ſatisfy d with this our view of 


« things, but even to admire its clearneſs ; ima- 
« ovine only ſome perſon intirely a ſtranger to na- 
„ yigation, and ignorant of the nature of the ſea 


% or waters, how great his aſtoniſhment wou'd be, 


« when finding himſelf on board ſome veſſel, an- 
« choring at ſea, remote from all land · proſpect, 
« whilſt it was yet a calm, he view'd the ponder- 
« ous machine firm and motionleſs in the midſt of 
% the ſmooth-ocean, and conſider d its foundations 


% beneath, together with its cordage, maſts, and 


« ſails above. How eafily wou'd he fee the whole 
« one regular ſtructure, all things depending on one 
« another; the uſes of the rooms be/ow, the lodg- 


ments, and conveniences of men and (tores ? But 


« being ignorant of the intent or deſign of all g- 
« bove, wou'd he pronounce the maſts and cordage 
to be uſeleſs and cumberſom, and for this reaſon 
« condemn the frame, and deſpiſe the architect? 

« O my friend! let us not thus betray our igno- 
* rance ; but conſider where we arc, and in what 
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« a univerſe. Think of the many parts of the vaſt Sect. 4. 
4+. machine, in which we have fo line infight, and WV 
« of which it is impoſſible we ſhou'd know the ends 
1 and uſes; when inſtead of ſeeing to the higheſt 
« pendants, we ſee only ſome lower deck, and 
« are in this dark caſe of fleſh, confin'd even to 
5 „ the hold, and meaneſt ſtation of the veſſel. 
No having recogni d this uniform conſiſtent 
« fabrick, and own'd the univerſal ſtem, we malt 
of conſequence acknowledg a univerſal mind ; _—_ 
which no ingenuous man can be tempted to Gf. mind 
„ own, except thro the imagination of diſorder in 
« the univerſe, its ſeat. For can it be ſuppos d 
« of any-one in the world, that being in ſome de- 
fart far from men, and hearing there a perfect 
« ſymphony of muſick, or ſceing an exact pile of 
| regular architecture ariſing gradually from the 
e earth in all its orders and proportions, he ſhou'd 
| * be perſuaded that at the bottom there was no 
} * de/ign accompanying this, no ſecret ſpring of 
___- 4 thought, no active mind? Wou'd he, he 
* ſaw no hand, deny the handy - work, and ſuppoſe 
« that each of — compleat and perfect ſyſtems 
« were ſram d, and thus united in juſt ſymmetry, 
« and conſpiring order, either by the accidental 
« blowing of the winds, or rolling of the ſands? 
« WHAT is it then ſhou'd ſo dilturb our views n;1,,. 
of nature, as to deſtroy that unity of defign and ce. 
„order of a mind, which otherwiſe wou d be ſo _,.... 
apparent? All we can ſee either of the heavens 
« or earth, demonſtrates order and perfection; fo 
« as to afford the nobleit ſubjects of contemplati- 
on to minds, like yours, enrich'd with ſciences 
„and learning. All is delightful, amiable, rejoic- 
« ing, except with relation to man only, and his ,,,.. 
« circumltances, which ſeem unequal. Here the 
calamity and ill ariſes; and hence the ruin of this 
« goodly frame. All perithes on this account; and 
« the whole order of the univerſe, elſewhere fo firm, 
„„ intire, and immoyeable, is here 0'erthrown, and 


; ao 
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Part 2. loſt by this one view; in which we refer all 


do our-felves: ſubmitting the intereſt of the whole 1 


— 4% to the good and intereſt of fo ſmall a part. 
: _ __ « ByT how is it you complain of the unequal 
1 (tate of man, and of the few advantages allow'd 
 & him above the beaſts? What can a creature 
50 claim, ſo little differing from em, or whoſe me · 
| « rit appears ſo little Dn; em, except in wiſdom 
Virtue and ** and virtue, to which fo few conform? Man may 
vice, ** be virtuous; and being fo, is happy. His merit 
V By virtue he deſerves; and in virtue 
« only can meet his happineſs deſerv d. But if e- 
« ven virtue it-ſelf be unprovided for, and vice 
% more proſperous, be the better choice; if this 
* (as you ſuppoſe) be in the nature of things, then 
i all order in reality inverted, and ſupreme wiſ- 
* dom Joſt: imp and irregularity being, 
% after this manner, undouduadly 100 apparcet in 
© the moral world. © 2 

| ; « Haves you then, e'er you pronounc' 
er, oe. ** ſentence, conſider d of the ſtate of virtue and 
Maran omen rr og ſo as to 
« ſay, with affurance, when, and how far, in what 
« particulars, and how circumſtantiated, the one or 
«* the other is good or ii? You who are ſkildin |} 
« other fabricks and compoſitions, both of art and 
4 nature, have you conſider d of the fabrick of the 
* mind, „ wage motuc earner | 
A mind « on and frame of all its paſhons and affetions; 
n' to know accordingly the order and of [| 
© the part, and how it either improves or ſuffers ; 
What its force is, when naturally 
„ found ſtate; and what becomes 


it, when cor- 


«« well examin'd and underitood, how ſhall we 
« judg either of the force of virtue, or power of 
vice! Or in what manner either of theſe may 
« work to our or undoing? 

% HA ore is that i dn we ſhou'd 
* firſt make. But who is there can afford to make 


eſerv'd in iti 


« rupted and abus d? Till this (my friend !) be | 


3 
4 
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* jt be ought? If happily we are born of a good SeRt. 4. 


191 


2 if a liberal education has form d in us a 3 
«« generous temper and diſpoſition, well. regulated Temper. 


« appetites, and worthy inclinations, 'tis well for 
« us; and fo indeed we eſteem it. But who is 
there endeavours to give theſe to himſelf, or to 
« advance his portion of happineſs in this kind ? 
„Who thinks of improving, or fo much as of pre- 
% ſerving his ſhare, in a world where it mult of 
« neceſhry run ſo great a hazard, and where we 
„ know an honeſt nature is ſo ealily corrupted ? 
« All other things relating to us are preſer d with 
oy care, and have ſome art or economy belonging 
„ to em; this which is neareſt related to us, and 


don which our happineſs depends, is alone com- 


* mitted to chance : and temper is the only thing 


* ungovern d, whilſt it governs all the reſt. 


« Thus we inquire concerning what is good and 
* ſurable to our appetites ; but what appetites are 
good and ſutable to us, is no part of our cxamina- 


e tion. We inquite what is according ro intereſt, 


Appetites, 


* policy, faſhion, vogue ; but it ſcems wholly ſtrange, 


| * and out of the way, to inquire what is according 


4% % XATURE. The ballance of Europe, of trade, 


*« of power, is ſtrictly ſought after; while few have 
heard of the * of their paſſions, or thought 
* of holding theſe ſcales even. Few are acquaint- 


A ed with this province, or knowing in theſe af- 


% fairs. But were we more fo (as this inquiry 


* wou'd make us) we ſhoud then ſee beauty and 
* decorum here, as well as elſewhere in nature; 
. © and the order of the moral world wou'd equal 


* that of the natural. r 
*« rE wou'd appear; and hence (as has been ſhe wn 
* the ſupreme and ſovereigu BE AUTY, the origi 


© of all which is good or amiable. 


« Burt leſt I ſhou'd appear at laſt too like an 
bufiaft, I chuſe to expreſs my ſenſe, and con- 
« clude this pliloſephicel Grmen in the wards of 


Bro at whom you are 


Virtue, 
| Deity. 
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Part 2. * ud to eſteem. For divinity it-ſelf, ſays he, ir 
WV *« ſurely beauteous, and of all beautys the brighteſt; 


Matter 


* tho not a beauteous body, but that from whence 
«© the beauty of body is deriv'd: not a beautenus 


« plain, but that from whence the plain looks beau- 


« tiful. The river's beauty, the ſea's, the heaven's, 
© and heavenly conſtellations, all flow from hence 

« as from a ſource eternal and incorruptible. Ar 
« beings partake of this, they are fair, and flouriſh- 


« ing, and happy : as they are loft to this, they are 
« deform'd, periſh'd and loft.” | 


WHEN Tugocrss had thus ſpoken, he was 
formally complimented by our tws companions. 1 
was going to add ſomething in the ſame way : but 
he preſently ſtop'd me, by ſaying, he ſhou d be 
ſcandaliz d, if inſtead of commending him, I did 
not according to my character, chuſe rather to cri- 


ticize ſome part or other of his long diſcourſe, 


Ir it mult be ſo then, reply'd I; in the firſt 


place, give me leave to wonder that, inſtead of the 


many arguments commonly brought for proof of 2 
Deity, you make uſe only of one ſingle - one to 


build on. I expected to have heard from you, in 
_ cultomary form, of a fir/t cauſe, a fir/t being, and 
a beginning of motion: how clear the idea was of 
an immaterial ſubſtance : and how plainly it ap- 


pear'd, that at ſome time or other matter muſt have 


| been created. But as to all this, you are ſilent. 
. As for what is ſaid, f A material unthinking 


1% ſubſtance being never able to have produc d an 
% immaterial thinking one; I readily grant it: 


but on the condition, that this great maxim of 
nothing being ever made from nothing, may hold 
as well on my fide as my adverſary's: and then, I 

ſuppoſe, that whilſt the world endures, he will be 
at a loſs how to aſſign a beginning to matter; 


or how to ſuggeſt a poſſibility of annihilating it. 


The ſpiritual men may, as long as they pleaſe, 


repreſent to us, in the molt eloquent manner, 


_ than the high ſpirits of thought or reaſon 
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That matter conſider d in a thouſand different Sect. 4. 
« ſhapes, join d and disjoin'd, vary'd and modi- 


« fy'd to eternity, can never, of it-ſelf, afford one 
«* ſingle thought, never occaſion or give riſe to 
« any thing like ſenſe or knowledge.” Their ar- 

gument will hold good againſt a Dr Mors, 
an Ericvaus, or any of the elder or latter Ato- 


mitt. But it will be turn d on them by an exa- 


mining Academiſt: and when the two ſubſtances 
are fairly ſet aſunder, and conſider d apart, as dif- 
ferent kinds; 'twill be as ſtrong ſenſe, and as good 

ment, to ſay as well of the immaterial kind ; 
That do with it as you pleaſe, modify it a thou- 
« ſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſublime it, torture 
2a or rack it, as they ſay, wich 


* thinking; you will never be able to produce or 


« force the contrary ſubſtance out of it. The 


' poor dregs of ſorry matter can no more be made 


out of the ſimple pure ſubſtance of immaterial 


can be extracted from the groſs ſubſtance of heavy 


matter. So let the dogmatiſts make of this argu- 


ment what they can. 


Bur for your part, continu'd I, as you have 
ſtated the queſtion, tis not about what was fr/?, 


or foremoſt ; but what is inſtant, and now in being. 


For if Deity be zow really extant; if by any 
« good token it appears that there is at this preſent 
% a univerſal mind; twill eaſily be yielded there 
1 ever Was one. This is your argument. 
You go (if I may ſay ſo) upon act, and would 


K prove that things actually are in ſuch a ſtate and 


condition, which if they really were, there wou d 
indeed be no diſpute left. Your UNION is your 


main ſupport. Yet how is it you prove this? 


What demonſtration have you given? What have 
you ſo much as offer d at, beyond bare probability? 
So far are you from demonſtrating any thing, that 


-1 T for 


Vox. II. 
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Deity (as you tacitly allow) you ſeem rather to 


Wow lace warn? wot That the caſe it- ſelf is inca- 


Atheiſtical 
Hpotbeſis. 


„ pable of demonſtration.” For, How, ſay you, 
* can a narrow mind ſee all things ?”——And yet 
if, in reality, it ſees not all, it had as good ſee 
nothing. The demonſtrable part is ſtill as far be- 
hind. For grant that this 2/0, which lies 5 
our view or know ledg, is orderly and united, 

you ſuppoſe : this mighty a// is a mere point fil, 
a very nothing compar d to what remains. Ts 
* only a ſeparate - world (we'll ſay) of which 
« perhaps there are, in the wide waſte, millions be- 
0 {ides, as horrid and deform'd, as this of ours is 
* regular and proportion d. In length of time, 
* amid{t the infinite hurry and ſhock of beings, this 


e ſingle odd world, b accident, might have been 


* ſtruck out, and caſt into ſome form (as among 


% infinite chances, what is there which may not 
*« happen?) But for the reſt of matter, tis of a 
_ different hue. Old father Cuaos (as the poets 
% call him) in theſe wild ſpaces, reigns abſolute, 

4 and upholds his realms of darkneſs. He preſſes 
% hard upon our frontier: and one day, belike, 
* ſhall by a furious inroad recover his loſt right, 
* conquer his rebel-ſtate, and re-unite us to primi- 


e tive diſcord and confuſion.” 


THis. faid I, TugocrEs! (concluding my diſ- 
courſc) is all I dare offer in oppoſition to your phi- 
lofophy. I imagin'd, indeed, you might have given 
me more ſcope: but you have retrench'd your-ſelf 


in narrower bounds. So that to tell you truth, I 
| look upon your theology to be hardly fo fair or open 


as that of our divines in general. They are ſtrict, 


irs true, as to names; but allow a greater latitude - 


N 4. 
TURE ar- 
raigu'd. 


in things, Hardly indeed can they bear a home- 


; charge, a downright queſtioning of Deity: but in 


return, they give always fair play againſt x- 
TURE, and allow her to be challeng'd for her fail- 
ings. She my freely err, a poi. pay ara 
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| fare. Deity, they think, is not accountable for 


her: only ſhe for her-ſelf. But you are ſtraiter, 
and more preciſe in this point. You have unneceſ- 
farily brought nature into the controverſy, and 
taken upon you to defend her honour ſo highly, 
that I know not whether it may be ſafe for me to 
queſtion her. 

LET not this trouble you, reply'd TuxocrEs: 
but be free to cenſure nature; whatever may be 
the conſequence. Tis only my hypotheſes can ſuf- 
fer. If I defend it ill, my friends need not be 
ſcandaliz'd. They are fortify'd, no doubt, with 
ſtrouger arguments for a Deity, and can well em- 
ploy thoſe 1etaphy fical weapons, of whoſe edge 


you ſcem fo little apprehenſive. I leave them to 


diſpute this ground with you, whenever they think 
fit. For my own arguments, if they can be ſuppos'd 
to make any part of this defence, they may be 
look d upon only as diſtant lines, or outworks, 
which may caſily perhaps be won; but without any 
danger to the body of the place. 


NOTWITHSTANDING, then, ſaid I, that 
you are willing I ſhou'd attack naTuURE in form, 
1 chuſe to ſpare her in all other ſubjects, except 
Man only. How comes it, I intreat you, that in 
this nobleſt of creatures, and worthieſt her care, 
| ſhe ſhou'd appear ſo very weak and impotent; 
whilſt in mere 6rutes, and the irrational ſpecies, 
ſhe acts with ſo much ſtrength, and exerts ſuch 
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N 4- 
TURE | 
in man. 


In brutcs. ; 


hardy vigour? Why is ſhe ſpent ſo ſoon in feeble 


man, Who is found more ſubject to diſeaſes, and of 
fewer years than many of the wild creatures ? 
They range ſecure ; and proof againſt all the injurys 
of ſeaſons and weather, want no help from art, 
bur live in careleſs caſe, diſcharg'd of labour, and 


frecd from the cumberſom baggage of a neceſfitous 


human life. In infancy more helpful, vigorous in 


age, with ſenſes quicker, and more natural ſaga- 
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city, they purſue their intereſts, joys, recreations, 


ud cheaply purchaſe both their food and mainte- 


nance; cloth'd and arm'd by nature her- ſelf; who 
provides them both a couch and manſion. 80 has 


nature order'd for the reſt of creatures. Such is 


their hardineſs, robuſtneſs, vigour. Why not the 


ſame fe as? 


Ax do you ſtop thus ſhort, ſaid Tuzocuzs, 


in your expoſtulation? Methinks twere as eaſy to 


pl now you are in the way; and inſtead of 


Nature in P 


ying claim to ſome fexv advantages of other crea- 
tures, you might as well ſtand for all, and com- 
lain * That man, for his part, ſhou'd be any 
*« thing leſs than a conſummation of all advantages 


e and privileges which nature can afford.” Aſk 
not merely, why man is naked, why unhoof d, 


why flower- footed than the beaſts? Aſk, « Why | 
he has not wings alſo for the air, fns for the 


* water, and ſo on; that he might take poſſeſſion 
* ofceach clement, and reign in all?” _ 
Nor ſo, faid I, neither. This wou'd be to 
rate him high indeed ! As if he were, by nature, 
Load of all: e e Ot OT OOO 


allow. 


Tis enough, reply ' d he, that this is 


For if we allow once a ſubordination i in his caſe; if 


nature her-felf be not for Man, but man for a- 


run; then muſt man, by his good leave, ſub- 


mit to the elements of NATURE, and not the ele- 


ment to him. Few of theſe are at all fitted to 
bim; and none perfectly. If he be left in air, he 


falls headlong; for wings were not aſſign d him. 
In water he ſoon ſinks. In fire he conſumes. 
Within earth he ſuifocates. 4 
As for what dominion he may naturally have in 
other elements. ſaid I, my concern truly is not very 


great in his behalf; ſince by art he can even exceed 


the advantages nature has given to other creatures: | 


| but for the air, methinks it had been wonderfully 


obliging in nature to have allow'd him wings. 
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AxD what wou'd he have gain d by it, reply'd Set. 4. 
THEOCLES? For conſider what an alteration of ww 


form muſt have enſu d. Obſerve in one of thoſe Volatiles. 
vuing ' d creatures, whether the whole ſtructure be not 


made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all other ad- 
vantages ſacrific d to this ſingle operation. The Anatomy, 


anatomy of the creature ſhews it, in a manner, to 
be all wing: its chief bulk being compos'd of two 
exorbitant muſcles, which exhauſt the ſtrength of 
all the other, and engroſs (if I may fay ſo) the 
whole economy of the frame. Tis thus the 
zrial racers are able to perform ſo rapid and ſtrong 
a motion, beyond compariſon with any other kind, 
and far exceeding their little ſhare of ſtrength elſe- 


where: theſe parts of theirs being made in ſuch 


ſuperior proportion, as in a manner t ſtarve their 


companions, And in man's architecture, of ſo dif- 
ferent an order, were the flying engines to be af- 


fix'd; muſt not the other members ſuffer, and the 
multiply d parts ſtarve one another? What think 
you of the brain in this partition ? Is it not 
ike to prove @ /tarveling? Or wou'd you have 
it be maintain d at the ſame high rate, and draw 


the chief nouriſhment to it-ſelf, from all the 
reſt? | 


I UNDERSTAND you, faid I, THEOCLES (in- 


terrupting him :) the brain certainly is a great 


farver, where it abounds; and the thinking peo- 
ple of the world, the philoſophers and virtug/o's eſ- 


pecially, muſt be contented (1 find) with a mode- 
rate ſhare of bodily advantages, for the ſake of 


what they call parts and capacity in another ſenſe. 
The parts, it ſeems, of one kind agree ill in their 
cconomy with the parts of the other. But to 

make this even on both ſides, let us turn the ta- 


The brain, 


Parts. 


bles ; and the caſe, i ſuppoſe, will ſtand the ſame 


with the MiLo's of the age, the men of bodily 
proweſs and dexterity. For not to mention a 


"3 


vulgar ſort, ſuch as wre/tlers, vaulters, racers, 


Part 2, Hunter:; what ſhall we ſay of our fine-bred gen- 


WV tlemen, our riders, fencers, dancers, tennis-play- 


ert, and ſuch like? Tis the body furely is the 
ftarver here: and if the brain were ſuch a terrible 
devourer in the other way; the body and bodily 
parts ſcem to have their repriſals in this rank of 

Ir then, ſaid he, the caſe ſtands thus between 
man and man, how muſt it ſtand between man and 


a quite different creature? If the BALLANCE be ſo 


nice, that the leaſt thing breaks it, even in creatures 
of the ſame frame and order; of what fatal effect 
mult it be io change the order it-felf, and make 
ſome eſſential akeration in the frame? Conſider 
therefore how it is we cenſure nature in theſe and 
ſuch- like caſes. Why, ſays one, was I not made 


by nature ſtrong as @ horſe? Why not hardy | 


« and robuſt as this brute-creature ? or nimble and 
« active as that other? — And yet when un- 
common ſtrength, agility, and feats of body are 
ſubjoin d, even in our own fpecies, ſee what be- 
fals! So that for a perſon thus in love with an 

_ athletick Miron EAN conſtitution, it were better, 
methinks, and more modeſt in him, to change the 
expoltulation, and aſk, ** Why was I not made in 


« good earneſt @ very BxuTE?” For that wou'd | 


be more ſutable. 

| I am apt indeed, ſaid I, to think that the ex- 
cellence of Ax lies ſomewhat different from that 

of a brate: and that ſuch amongſt us as are more 
truly men, ſhou'd naturally aſpire to manly quali- 
tys, and leave the brute his own. But nature, I 
ſce, has done well to mortify us in this particular, 
by furniſhing us with ſach ſlight ſtuff, and in fuch a 
tender frame, as is indeed wonderfully commodt 
ous to ſupport that man-excellence of thought and | 
reaſon; but wretchedly ſcanty and ineffectual for 
other purpoſes. As if it were her very deſign, 
To hinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly to what = 
« was miſbecoming our character.“ 
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I $2, ſaid Tus oc Ss, you are not one of thoſe Sect.-4. 
- timorous arguers who tremble at every objection WY 
rais'd againit their opinion or belief, and are ſo in- 
| tent in upholding their owr fide of the argument, 
| that they are unable to make the leaſt conceſſion on 
the other, Your wit allows you to divert yourſelf 
- with whatever occurs in the debate: and you can 
_ pleaſantly improve even what your antagoniſt brings 
as a ſupport to his own hypotheſis. This indeed 
is a fairer ſort of practice than what is common 
now- a-days. But tis no more than ſutable to your 
character. And were I not afraid of ſpeaking with 
an air of compliment, in the midſt of a philoſophi- 
cal debate; I ſhou d tell * perhaps what I thought 
of the becoming manner of your $SCEPTIC1SM, in 
poſition to a kind of bigot {hs angie 3 
their right to the philoſophick character, and 
| hardly ſo much as that of be gentleman — 
companion. But to our argument.— — 
SUCH then, continu'd he, is the admirable dif- Diftributi- 
tribution of naTURE, her adapting and adjuſting an. | 
not only the Haff or matter to the ſhape and form, 
d nd even the ſhape it-ſelf and form to the circum- 
flance, place, element or region; but alſo the affec- 
tion, appetites, ſenſations, mutually to each other, 
as well as to the matter, form, action, and all be- 
ſides : ** All manag'd for the beſt, with perfect fru- 
« gality and juſt reſerre: profuſe to none, but 
* bountiful to all: never employing in one thing 
„% more than enough; but with exact economy 
_ © retrenching the ſuperfluous, and adding force to 
« what is principal in every thing. And is not 
THOUGHT and REASON froncyes mae. ? Wou'd Principal 
he have no reſerve for theſe ? no ſaving for this — 
part of his engine? Or wou'd he have the ſame 
ſtuff or matter, the ſame inſtruments or organs 
ſerve alike for different Nur and an ounce be 
equivalent to a It cannot be. What 
wonders, then, can be expect from a few ounces 


= Part 2. of blood in ſuch a narrow veſſel, fitted for fo 
agent 


f 


F 


The MORALISTS, 


ſmall a diſtrict of nature? Will he not rather 
think highly of that NATUR, which has thus 


manag d his portion for him, to beſt advantage, 


| 


with this happy reſerve (happy indeed for him, 


if he knows and uſes it!) by which he has ſo much 


a better uſe of organs than any other creature? 
by which he holds his reaſon, is a man, and not 


a beaſt? | 
Bur“ beaſts, ſaid I, have in/tin&s, which man 
has not. 5 _ 
Taus, faid he, they have indeed 7 


ſenſations, and + ron (if I may uſe the 
expreſhon) which man, ror his part, has not ia 
any proportionable degree. Their females, newly 
pregnant, and before they have bore young, have 


a clear proſpect or pre-/enſation of their ſtate which 
is to follow; know what to provide, and how, in 


what manner, and at what time. How many 


things do they pre-ponderate ? How many at once 


comprehend? The ſeaſons of the year, the coun- 
try, climate, place, aſpect, ſituation, the baſis of 
their building, the materials, architecture; the 


diet and treatment of their offspring; in ſhort, K 


the whole economy of their nurſery : and all this 


as perfectly at firſt, and when unexperiene d, as an. 


any time of their life afterwards. And . Why 


40 not this, ſay you, in human kind?“ Nay, 


rather on the contrary, I alk ** y this? Where 


* the reſerve? 


| ® Supra, p. 61, Ct. and 86. And VOL, III. 2. 140, 
—__— , . 


4 was the occaſion or uſe? Where the neceſſity? 
„ Why this ſagacity for men? Have they not what | 
« js better, in another kind? Have they not rea- 
* fon and diſcourſe ? Does not this inſtruct them? | 
1 What need then of the other? Where wou'd be 
« the prudent management at this rate? Where 
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Tus young of moſt other kind:, continu'd he, Sect. 4: 


are inſtantly helpful ro themſelves, ſenſible, 
| Tous, know to ſhun danger, and ſeek their good: 
a human infant is of all the molt helpleſs, weak, 


infirm. And wherefore ſhou'd it not have been 


thus order d? Where is the loſs in ſuch a ſpecics ? 
Or what is man the worſe for this defect, amidſt 
ſuch large ſupplys ? Does not this Jefed@ engage him 
the more ſtrongly to ſociety, and force him to own 
that he is purpoſely, and not by accident, made ra- 


| tional and ſociable; and can no otherwiſe increaſe 


or ſubſiſt, than in that ſocial intercourſe and com- 
munity which is his natural ſtate ? Is not both 
conjugal affection, and natural affection to parents, 
duty to magiſtrates, love of a common city, com- 


munity, or country, with the other dutys and ſo- 


 Cial parts of life, deduc'd from hence, and founded 
in theſe very wants? What can be happier than 


fach a deficiency, as is the occaſion of ſo much 
12 What better than a want fo abundantly 
„and anſwer'd by ſo many enjoyments? 


there are {till to be found among mankind 
— as even in the midſt of theſe wants ſeem not 


aſham d to affect a right of independency, and deny 


themſelves to be by nature ſociable ; where wou'd 
their ſhame have been, had nature otherwiſe ſup- 


y'd theſe wants? What duty or obligation had 


ever thought of ? What reſpect or reverence 
of parents, magiſtrates, their country, or their 


kind ? Wou'd not their full and ſelf-ſufficient ſtate 


more ſtrongly have determin'd them to throw off 
nature, and deny the ends and author of their 


| creation? 


WHILST THEocLEs argu'd thus concerning 
NATURE, the old gentleman, my adverſary, ex- 
preſs d great ſatisfaction in hearing me, as he 
thought, refuted, and my opinions expos'd. For 


he wou'd needs believe theſe to be ſtrongly my o- 


pinions, which 1 had only ſtarted as objeQtions in 


vigo- WWW 
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The MORALISTS, 
Part 2. the diſcourſe, He endeavour'd to reinforce the 
WV argument by many particulars from the common 
topicks of the ſchool/-men and civilians. He added 
withal, That it was better for me to declare. my 


*« ſentiments openly : for he was ſure I had ſtrongly 
% imbib'd that principle, that * the /late of nature 
&« was 4 fate of war. '' 
THAT it was no ate of government, or pub. 
lick rule, reply'd I, you your ſelf allow. Ido. 
ſo. Was it then 4 /ftate of fellow/hip, or - 
ciety ? No: For when men enter d firſt into 
« ſociety, they paſs d from the flute of nature into 
* that new one which is founded upon compact. 
And was that former (tate @ tolerable one? 
Tu Had it been abſolutely intolerable, there had 
never been any ſuch. Nor cou'd we properly call 
that a ite, which cou'd not ſtand or endure for 
the lcalt me. If man therefore cou'd endure 
to ive without ſociety; and if it be true that he 
actually liv'd ſo, when in the fate of nature; how 
Can it be ſaid, That he is by nature ſociable ?” 
Tus old gentleman ſeem d a little diſturb'd at 


my queſtion. But having recover d himſelf, he ſaid 


in anſwer, That Man indeed, from his own na- 
% tural inclination, might not, perhaps have been 


mov d to aſſociate; but 2 —— 


* cular We 


His nature then, ſaid I, was net been 


it ſeems; ſince having no natural alfection, or 3 


Friendly inclination belonging to him, he was forc'd 


into a ſocial (tate, again/? his will : and this, not 
from any neceſſity in reſpect of outward things (for 


you have allow'd him a tolerable ſubſiſtence) but 


in probability from ſuch inconveniences as aroſe 
chiefly from himſelf, and his own malignant tem- 


per and principles. And indeed 'twas no wonder 


if creatures who were naturally ns 


1 


If, according to their nature, they cou'd live out 
of ſociety, with ſo little affection for one another's 
company, 'tis not likely that upon occaſion they 
wou d ſpare one another's perſons. If they were 
ſo ſullen as not to meet for love, tis more than 
probable they wou d fight for inter. And thus 
from your own reaſoning it appears, ** That the 


« ſtate of nature muſt in all likelihuod have been 
n little different from à /tate of war,” 


He was going to anſwer me with ſome ſharpneſs, 
as by his looks appear d; when ThEocLEs inter- 
poſing, deſir d, that as he had occaſion'd this diſ- 


pute, he might be allow'd to try if he cou d end it, 


by ſetting the queſtion in a fairer light. You ſee, 
faid he to ihe old gentleman, what artifice PuiLo - 
CLES made uſe of, when he engag d you to allow, 
that the ſtate of nature and that of ſociety were 
perfectly diſtinct. But let us queſtion him now in 
his turn, and ſce whether he can demonſtrate to us, 
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| fhou'd be as naturally miſchievous and troubleſom. SeR. 4. 


* That there can be naturally any human ſtate 


% which is not ſocia. 


War is it then, ſaid the old gentleman, which 

we call the fate of nature ? 5 
Nor that imperfect rude condition of mankind, 
ſaid ThHEOCLEsS, which ſome imagine; but which, 


if it ever were in nature, cou'd never have been of 


the leaſt continuance, or any way tolerable, or ſuf- 


ficient for the ſupport of human race. Such a con- 
dition cannot indeed fo properly be call d a fate. 
For what if ſpeaking of an infant juit coming into 


the world, and in the moment of the birth, I ſhou'd 


fancy to call this a fate; wou'd it be proper? 


HazDpry fo, I confeſs. 


Jus r ſuch a fate, therefore, was that which 


ve ſuppoſe of man, e'er yet he enter d into /aciety, 
and became in truth a human creature, Twas the 
rough draught of man, the cfſay or firſt effort of 


Qature, a ſpecies in the birth, à kind as yet 4 


Die MORALISTS, 1 
Part 2. form'd ; not in its natural ſtate, but under violence 


ud ſtill reſtleſs, till it attain'd its natural perfecti- 
on. 


Aud thus, ſaid TuxocrEs (addreſſing ſtill more 
particularly to the old gentleman) the caſe muſt 
neceſſarily ſtand, even on the ſuppoſal ©** That there 
« was ever ſuch a condition or „tate of men, when 
* ax yet they were unaſſociated, unacquainted, and 
« conſequently without any language or form of 
« art.” But © That it was their natural ftate, to 
« live thus ſeparately,” can never without abſur- 
dity be allow'd. For ſooner may you diveſt the 
creature of all other feeling or affection, than that 
towards ſociety and his litengſt. Allowing you, 
2 the power of diveſting him at pleaſure; 
2 
ent frame; wou d you trans form 

ref el of pre” him ſtill a man? Let better 
might you do this indeed, than you cou'd ſtrip him 
of his natural affettions, ſeparate him from all his 
kind, and incloſing him like ſome ſolitary inſect in 
a ſhell, decare him ſtill a man. So might you call 
the human egg, or embrio, the man. The bug 
which breeds the butterfly is more properly a fy, 
tho without wings, than this imaginary creature is 
2 man, For tho his outward ſhape were human, 
his paſhons, appetites, and organs mult be wholly 
different. His whole inward make mult be revers'd, 
: to fit him for ſuch a recluſe ceconomy, and ſeparate 

ſubſiſtence. 

To explain this a little further, continu'd he : 
Let us examine this pretended fate of nature; how 
and on what foundation it muſt ſtand. For either 
nan muſt have been from eternity, or not. If 
* from eternity, there cou'd be no primitive or 
* original flate, no fate of nature, other than we 
1 ſee at preſent before our eyes. If not from e- 
4 ternity, he aroſe either all at once {and conſe- 


&© qu he the he is now) 
— 


* ng nan 1 1 1 «AS. 1 mW sg _ 2 
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« continu'd for ſo many generations. | 

Fox inſtance, let us ſuppoſe he ſprang, as the 
old poets feign'd, from a big-belly'd oat : and then 
belike he might reſemble more a man-drake than a 
Man. Let us ſuppoſe him at firſt with little more 
ol life than is diſcover'd in that plant which they 
call the ſenſitive, But when the mother-oakt had 
been ſome time deliver'd, and the falſe birth by 
ſome odd accident or device was wrought into 
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to that, in which he is at length ſettled, and bas ScR. 4. 


form; the members were then fully diſplay d, and 


the organs of ſenſe began to unfold themſelves. 
* Here ſprang an ear: there peep'd an eye. Per- 
« haps a fail too came in company. For what 


© ſuperfluitys nature may have been charg'd with 


_ « at firſt, is difficult to determine. They dropt off, 


« it ſeems, in time; and happily have left things, 
* at laſt, in a good poſture, and (to a wonder!) 


« juſt as they /hou'd be. 


Tuis ſurely is the loweſt view of the original 


affairs of human kind. For if a yxoviDeExCE, 
and not CHANCE, gave man his being, our argu- 
meat for his ſocial nature mult ſurely be the ſtrong · 
er. But admitting his riſe to be, as we have de- 


ſerib d, and as a certain ſort of philoſophers wou d 


needs have it; nature has then had no intention at 
all, no meaning or defign in this whole matter. 


So how _—_— can be call'd natural in the caſe; 


how any fate can be call'd a ſtate of nature, or 
according to nature, one more than another, I kaow 


State of | 
rature, 


Le r us go on however, and on their hypotheſis 


| conlider, which /tate we may belt call nature's 
| own. * She has by accident, thro many changes 
and chances, rais'd a creature, which ſpringing 


* at firit from rude ſeeds of matter, proceeded till 


1 © tt became what now it is; and arriv'd where for 
many generations it has been at a ſtay.” In this 


long proceſſion (for I allow it any length whatever) 
Ik, Where was it that this ſtate of nature 
Vor. IL = | 
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The MORALISTS, 


Part 2. © cou'd begin? The creature muſt have endur'd 
many changes: and each change, whilſt he was 
State of thus growing up, was as natural, one as another, 


nature. 


So that either there muſt be reckon'd a hundred dif- 
ferent ſtates of natures; or if one, it can be only 


| that in which nature was perfect, and her growth | 


eat, Here where ſhe refled, and attain d her 
„ here mult be her ſtate, or no-where. 1 
Cov's fic then ref, thick you, is that defolus 
ate before ſociety ? Cou'd ſhe maintain and pro- 
gate the ſpecies, ſach as it now is, without fel- 
fowſhip or community? Shew it us in fact 
where, amongſt any of our own kind. For as for 
creatures which may moch reſemble us in outward 
form, if they differ yet in the leaſt part of their 


r fawacts nee of » Gierent wy: 


| ture, if their ſkin and pores are otherwiſe form'd or 


harden'd; if they have other excreſcences of body, 
another temper, other natural 1 habits or | 
affections, they ate not rely of cx bind. If, on 
the other hand, their conſtitution be as ours; their 
natural parts or inward facultys as ſtrong, and their 
bodily frame as weak as ours; if they have me- 


wor, and ſenſes, and affections, and a uſe of ors 


gans as ours: 'tis t they can no more by their 
good-will abſtain from /octety, than they can polk- 
bly preſerve themſelves without it. 

And here (my friends !) we ought to remem- 


ber what we diſcours'd a-while ſince, and was ad- 
vane'd by P#1LocLEs himſelf, concerning the ® | 


weakneſs of human bodys, and the neceſſicous ſtare 
of man, in reſpect of all other creatures; His 


long and helpleſs infancy, his feeble and defence» | | 
5 Jeſs make, by which he is more fitted to be | 


* prey himſelf, than live by prey on others.” Yet 


is impoſſible for him wo like any of thoſe 


FF | 
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choicer food than the raw herbage; a better couch Sect. 4. 
and covering than the bare carth or open ſky. How 2 
many conveaiences r State of 
need of ? What union and ſtrict ſociety is requir'd nature. 


between the ſexes, to e and nurſe their | ard 
ing :pring ? This kind of ſociety will not, ſurely, 
be . to MAN, which to every beaſt of prey is 
known proper, and natural. And can we allow 
this ſocial part to man, and go no further? Is it 
poſhble he ſhou'd pair, and live in love and fellow- 
ſhip with his partner and Mipring, and remain ſtill 
wholly wild, and ſpeechleſs, and without thoſe arts 
of ſtoring, building, and other Economy, as na- 


_ tural to him ſurely 12 or to the ant, 


or bee ? Where, therefore, ſhou'd he break off 
| 12 this ſociety, if once begun? For that it began 
thus, as carly as generation, and grew into a houſ- 
hold and &conomy, is plain. Mult not this have 
grown ſoon into a tribe? and this tribe into @ na- 
tion? Or tho it remain'd @ tribe only; was not 
this ſtill a ſociety for mutual defence and common 


intereſt? In ſhort, if generation be natural, it na- 


tural affection and the care and nurture of the off- 


ſpring be natural, things ſtanding as they do with 


man, and the creature being of that form and con- 
ſtitution he now is; it follows, That /ectety mutt 
« be alſo natural to bim; and That out of ſo- 
* ciety and community he never did, nor ever can 


+ ſabliſt,” 


To conclude, ſaid he (addreſſing ſtill to the 


wo companions) I will venture to add a word in 


behalf of PyiLocLrEs : that ſince the learned have 


| fuch a fancy for this notion, and love to talk of 
this imaginary fate of nature, I think tis even 
| Charity to ſpeak as J of it as we poſſibly can. 
Let it be a. /tate of war, rapine, and injuſtice, 


Since tis unſocial, let it e en be as uncomfortable 


and as frightful as 'tis poſſible. To ſpeak well of 


it, is to render it inviting, and tempt men to turn 
| S 2 0 
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Part 2. hermites. Let it, at leaſt, be look 'd on as 
degrees worſe than the worſt government in be- 
State of ing. The greater dread we have of anarchy, the 


country-men we ſhall prove, and value more 
the laws and conftitution under which we live, 
and by which we are protected from the outrage- 
ous violences of ſuch an unnatural ſtate, In this 
I agree heartily with thoſe transformers of human 
nature, who conſidering it abſtractedly and apart 


from government or ſociety, repreſent it undet 


moritrous viſages of dragons, Leviathans, and l 
know not what devouring creatures. They wou'd 


have done well however, to have expreſs'd them- | 
| ſelves more properly in their great maxim. For 


10 ſay in diſparagement of man, That he is 7 
« man a uf, appears ſomewhat abſurd, when 


one conſiders that wolves are fo wolves very kind 
and loving creatures, The ſexes ſtrictly join in 
the care ard nurture of the young: and this union 
s continu'd ſtill between em. They houl to one 
another, to bring company; whether to hunt, or 


Invade their prey, or aſſemble on the diſcovery of 
> good cxomate. Even: the folnllh din woes 


common affeficn, and run in herds to the afliſtance 
of their diſtreſs d fellows. The meaning therefore 


of this famous ſentence (if it has an meaning at 


all) mult be, That man is naturally to man, as 
* A avolf it to a tamer creature :** as, for inſtance, 
| $0 @ ſhecp. But this will be as little to the purpoſe 

ms to tell us, That there are different ſpecies 


„ characters of men; that all have not this 


rally innocent and mild.” And thus the ſentence 


comes to nothing. For without belying nature, | 
and contradicting what is evident from natural bif- | 
gory, ſact, and the plain coarſe of things, tis im- 
polible to aſſent to this ill-natur'd propoſition, 


Vol. I. pag. 60, and 80. 


or | 
wol- 
* {ſh nature, but that one gha at leaſt are natu- 
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ſenſe of it. 
here HUMAN NATURE ſhews it-ſelf, ſuch as it is; 


not perfect, or abſolutely ſucceſsful, tho rightly 


tending, and mov'd by proper and juſt principles. 
Tis here, therefore, in philoſophy, as in the com- 


mon converſations of the world. As fond as men 


are of company, and as little able to enjoy any — 2 | 
pineſs out of it, they are yet ſtrangely addicted 


the way of ſatir. And in the ——— 
malicious cenſure craftily worded, and pronounc'd 


But ſuch is mankind ! — 


with aſſurance, is apt to paſs with mankind for 


ſhreud wiT; ſo à virulent maxim in bold ex 
ſions, tho without any juſtneſs of thought, is rea- 
ay receiy'd for true PHILOSOPHY. 


SECT: 5 V. 


N theſe diſcourſes the evening dis; * night 
advancing, we return'd home from our walk. 


At ſupper, and afterwards for the reſt of that night, 
THEOCLEsS faid little. The diſcourſe was now 


manag d chiefly by the two companions, who turn'd 


it upon a new ſort of philoſophy; ſuch as you will 
_ excuſe me (good pena in. 


more haſte. 
THERE was much ſaid, and with great learn- 


Miracles. 


ing, on the nature of ſpirits and apparitions ; of Prodigys. 


which, the moſt aſtoniſhing accounts were the molt 


raviſhing with our friends: who endeavour d to ex- 


ceed one another in this admirable way; and per- 

fuormꝭd to a miracle in raiſing one another's amaze- 

ment. Nothing was ſo — with them, as that 

which was diſagreeing and odd: nothing ſo ſooth- 

ing, as that which mov'd horror. In ſhort, what- 
_ ever was rational, plain, and eaſy, bore no reliſh; 


and nothing came amiſs which was croſs to nature, 


out of fort and order, and in no proportion or har- 


mony with the reſt of things. Monſtrous births, 


prodigy 5, enc bantments, elementary wars, and 
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convulſions were our chief entertainment. One 
wou'd have thought that in a kind of rivalſhip be · 
tween PROVIDENCE and NATURE, the latter 


vas made to appear as homely as poſhble; that 


her deformitys might recommend and ſet off the 
beautys of the former. For to do our friends juſ- 
rice, I muſt own I thought their intention to be ſin» 


cerely religious. But this was not a face of reſi. 


on 1 was like to be enamour'd with. It was not 

bence I fear'd being made enthu/taſtich, or ſu- 
perſtitious. If ever I became fo, I found it wou'd 
rather be after TyHzocLEs's manner. The mo 
numents and church-yards were not ſuch powerful 
ſcenes with me, as the mountains, the plains, the 
ſolemn woods and or are pr rd 


groves ; 
chuſe much rather to hear, than of the other. And 


I was readier to fancy truth in thoſe poetical fiftions 


Which THzocLEs made uſe of, than in any of his 


friends ghaſtly ſtorys, 


ſo pampoolly fer of, after 
the uſual way, in a lofty tone of , and 


with an aſſuming air of truth. _ 17 
You may PALEMON, that my * * So: 


'ticiſas, with which you ſo often reproach-me, cou 
not well forſake 


me here: —— 


diſturbance to our companions, eſpecially to the 
grave gentleman who had claſh'd with me ſome 


ume before. He bore with me a-while ; till having 


lot all patience, one mult ceruinly, faid he, be 


ſmall ſhare of aſſurance, to hold out 


againſt the common opinion of the world, and 
_Grng things whith con known by the repent of Us | 


molt conſiderable part 


of mankind. 
Tuts, ſaid I, is far from being my caſe. You 


| have never yet heard me deny any thing; tho 


| have queſtion d many. If I ſuſpend my judgment, | 
eis nnd than others. There 


are people, I know, who hare ne fo gre 3 r 


vol. in. Pag. 51, 2, 3. Ke. And 105. 6, 7 | 
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every fancy of their own, that they can believe Se. 5. 
9 But I who cou ' d never pa 1 


ſuch deference to my /lceping fancys, am apt 
times to queſtion even my waking thoughts, and 
examine, Whether theſe are not dreams too; 
ſince men have r 
their eyes open. You will own tis no ſmall 
ſure with mankind to make their dreams he 


 realitys ; and that the love of truth is, in carneſt, 


not half ſo prevalent as this 2 for zovelty and 
ſurprize, join'd with @ defire of mali _ 
and 


ing admir'd. However, I 
— as to think, there is more of innocent deluſion 


than voluntary impeſture in the world: and that 


they who have molt impos'd on mankind, have 
been happy in a certain faculty of impoſing firlt 


upon themſelves; by which they have a kind of 
 falvo for their conſciences, and are ſo much the 


more ſucceſsful, as they can act their part more na- 


turally, and to the life. Nor is it to be eſteem'd a 
riddle, that mens dreams ſhou'd ſometimes have 


the good fortune of paſſing with em for truth; 


when we conſider, that in ſome caſes, that which 
was never ſo much as dreamt of, or related as 
truth, comes afterwards to be beiter d by one who 


has often told it. | 
So that the greateſt i-mpoſtor ia the world, re- 


677 


As to the main of his impoſture, ſaid I, per- 


haps he may; — 6 ct ally Lt 
made uſe of between whiles, in behalf of a belief 
thought good and wholſom. And ſo very natural 


Impoſture, 


do I take this to be, that in all religions, except 


„ the truth, tis not 
cultomary to heſitate or be 


appeal to 2 * of the laſt age: in which 
twill not be alt to find very remarkable ex- 


dle true, I look upon the greateſt zeal to be accom- 
| pany'd with the — it inclination to deceive. 


choice of means. Whether n 1 
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Part 2. amples where impoſture and zeal, bigotry and hypocriſy 
haye liv'd together, in one and the fame character. 


W ondey- 
men . 


Lux this be as it will, reply'd he, I am ſorry, 
upon the whole, to find you of ſuch an incredulous 
temper. 

Tis juſt, faid I, that you ſhou'd pity me as a 
ſufferer, nee which 3 fee cor 
enjoy. For what ſtronger pleafure is there with 


_ mankind, or what; ths Ry atelier Tania, or longer 


retain, than the love of hearing and relating things 


Strange and incredible? How wonderful a thing is the 


love of wondering, and of raiſing wonder! "Ti the 
delight of children to hear tales ſhiver at, and 


| the vice of old age to abound in ſtorys of 


times paſt, We come into the world wondering 


dt every thing: and when our wonder about com- 


mon things is over, we ſeck ſomething new to won · 
der at. Our laſtſcene is to tell wonders of our own, : 
to all who will believe em. And amidſt all this, tis 
well if aur comes off, but moderately tainted. 
Ts well, reply d he, if with this moderate air 
of yours, you can believe any miracles whatever. 
No matter, faid I, how incredulous I am of mo- 


diern miracles, if I have a right faith in thoſe of for- 


mer times, by paying the deference due to facred 


. writ. Tis here I am ſo much warn d againſt cre- 
_ @ulity, and enjoin'd never to believe even the great- 


eſt miracles which may be wrought, in oppoſition 
to what has been already taught me. And this in- 
jandion I am fo well fined to comply with, that 1 
can ſafely engage to keep ſtill in the ſame faith, 
and promiſe never to believe amiſs. 
Bur is this a promiſe which can well be made? 
Ir not, and that my belief indeed does not abſo- 
depend upon myſelf, how am I accountable 


lutely 
for it? I may be juſtly puniſh'd for actions, in 


which my will is free; but with what juſtice can I 


be n d for my belief, if in chis Jam not at my 


liberty ? If credulity and incredulity are defects only 
in the judgment ; and the beſt-meaning perſon in 


A Rnarso0ov»d yr. 

the world may err on either ſide, whilſt a much 
worſe man, by having better parts, may judg far 
better of the evidence of things : how can you pu- 
niſh him who errs, unleſs you wou'd puniſh aveat- 
neſi, and ſay, tis juſt for men to ſuffer for their 
unhappineſs, and not their fault? | 

I am apt to think, ſaid he, that very few of 
| thoſe who are puniſh'd for their ;2credul:ty, can be 
ſaid to be ſufferers for their weakneſs. 

TaxinG it for granted then, reply'd I, that 
ſemplicity and weakneſs is more the character of the 


credulous than of the unbelieving: yet I ſee not, 


but that even this way ſtill we are as liable to ſuffer 
by our weakneſs, as in the contrary caſe by an o- 
ver · reſin d wit, For if we cannot command our 
own belief, how are we ſccure againſt thoſe falſe 
prophets, and their deluding miracles, of which 


vue have ſuch warning given us? How are we ſafe 
from hereſy and falſe religion? Credulity being 


that which delivers us up to all impoſtures of this 
fort, and which actually at this day hold the Pagan 
and Mahometan world in error and blind ſuperſti- 
tion. Either therefore there is no puniſhment due 
to wrong belief, becauſe we cannot believe as we 
will our-ſelves ; or if we can, why ſhou'd we not 
_ promiſe never to believe amiſt? Now in reſpect of 
miracles to come, the ſureſt way never to believe 
* is never to believe at all. For being ſatisfy d 


truth of our religion by paſt miracles, ſo as 
to need no other to confirm us; the belief of new 


may often do us harm, but can never do us 
Therefore as the trueſt mark of a believing Chri- 


ſtian is to ſeek after no ſign or miracle to come; 
ſo the ſafeſt ſtation in chriſtianity is his who can 
be mov'd by nothing of this kind, and is thus mi- 


_ racle-proof. For if the miracle be on the fide of 


his faith, tis ſuperfluous, and he needs it not; if 
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againſt his faith, let it be as great as poſlible, ge 


will never regard it in the leaſt, or believe it any 
other than impoſture, tho coming from an angel. 
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80 that with all that icredulity for which you be- 
proach me ſo ſeverely, I take my-ſelf to be {till 
the better and more orthodox Chriſtian. At leaſt 


I ani more ſure of continuing fo than you, who 


with your credulity may be impos'd upon by ſuch 


as are far ſhort of angelt. For having this prepa - 


ratory diſpoſition, 'tis odds you may come in time 
to believe miracles in any of the different ſecte 
who, we know, all pretend to them. I am per- 
ſuaded therefore, that the beſt maxim to go by, is 


that common one, That miracles are ceard:" | 


And I am ready to defend this opinion of mine to 
be the molt probable in it-ſelf, as well as moſt ſar» 


able to Chriſtianity, | 


giving up of miracles for the time preſent, wou'd 


THIS queſtion, upon further debate, happen d 


to divide our two co ions. For the elderly 


gentleman, my antagoniſt, maintain d, That the 


| © be. of great advantage to the atheiſts.” The 


„ Whether the 


» his compan 


allowing em 
«« great advantage to the | 


ion, queſtion'd, 


«© againſt the national church: this of the two be- 
* ing the greateſt danger (he thought) both to re- 
_ « ligion and the ſtate.” He was reſolv'd, there- 


fore, for the future to be as cautious in examining 
theſe modern miracles, as he had before been eager 


in ſecking em. He told us very pleaſantly what an 


adventurer he had been of that kind ; and on how 


many partys he had been ingag'd, with a fort of 
people who were always on the hot ſcent of ſome 


— 


new prodigy or apparition, ſome upſtart revelation 
or prophecy. This, he thought, was true fanaticiſm 


errant, He had enough of this viſionary chace, | 
and wou'd ramble no more in blind corners of the 
world, as he had been formerly accuſtom d, in 


hoſtly company of ſpirit · hunters, wicch-finders, and 


yers-out for helliſh ſtorys and diabolical tranſacti- 


ons. There was no nced, he thought, of ſuch - 


ight not be of a | 
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telligences from heil, to prove the power of heaven, Sect. 5. 
and being of a Cod. And now at laſt he begun to 
ſee the ridicule of laying ſuch a ſtreſs on theſe mat 
ters: as if a providence depended on them, and re- 
ligion were at (take, when any of theſe wild feats 
were que ſtion d. He was ſenſible there were many 
Chriſtians who made themſelves ſtrong parti- 
in this cauſe; tho he cou'd not avoid wondring 
at it, now he began to conſider, and look back. 
Tus HEATHENS, he ſaid, who wanted ſcrip- 
ture, might have recourſe to miracles : and provi- 
dence perhaps had allow'd them their orac/es and 
 prodigys, as an imperfect kind of revelation. The 
2 too, for their hard heart, and harder under - 
ing, had this allowance; when ſtubbornly they 
aſk'd for „gut and wonders. But Cuxis riaus, 
for their parts, had a far better and truer revelation; 
they had their plainer oracles, a more rational law, 
and clearer ſcripture, carrying its own force, and 
withal fo well atteſted, as to admit of no diſpute. 
And were I, continu'd he, to aſhgn the exact time 


t have ceas d, I 

ſhou'd be tempted to fancy it was when /acred writ 

took place, and was compleated. = 
Tunis is fancy indeed (reply'd the grave gen- ;,,ctes 

tleman) and a very dangerous one to that ſcripture paſt, pre- 

you pretend is of it-ſelf ſo well atteſted. The at- ———_ 

 teſtation of men dead and gone, in behalf of mira- * 

cles paſt and at an end, can never ſurely be of equal 

force with miracles preſent: and of theſe, I main- * 

tain, there are never wanting a number ſufficient in 

the world to warrant a divine exiſtence. If there 

were no miracles now-a-days, the world wou'd be 

apt to think there never were any. The preſent 

| muſt anſwer for the credibility I ON | 

COD witneſſing for himſelf;” not Men for ,, 

% GOD,” For | Fs Ars 4 for men, if in teſtimony. 85 

the caſe of religion they have no teſtimony from 

heaven in their behalf??? 
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Part 2. WHAT it is may make the report of men cre» 
Able (ſaid the younger gentleman) is another queſ- 
don. But for mere miracles, it ſeems to me, they 
cannot be properly ſaid To witneſs either for 
« GOD or men.” For who ſhall witneſs for the 
miracles themſelves? And what tho' they are ever 
ſo certain? What ſecurity have we, that they are 
not acted by Dznows ? What proof that they are 
not wrought by magict? In ſhort, ** What truſt 
« is there to any thing above, or below, if the ſigns 
« are only of power, and not of goodneſs ? ; 
Axv are you ſo far improv'd then, reply'd the 
ſevere companion, under your new ſceptical maſter 
(pointing to me) that you can thus readily diſcard 
all miracles, as uſcleſs ? — | 
Tus young gentleman, I ſaw, was ſomewhat | 
daunted with this rough uſage of his friend; who 
| was going on ſtill with his invective. Nay then 
(faid I, interpoſing) tis I who am to anſwer for 
this g gentleman, whom you make to be my 
diſciple. And ſince his modeſty, I ſee, will not 
allow him to purſue what he has ſo handſomly be» 
gun, I will endeavour it my-ſelf, if he will give me 
= 
Tux young gentleman aſſented; and I went 
on, repreſenting his fair intention of eſtabliſhing in | 
the firſt place a rational and juſt foundation foy 
our faith; ſo as to vindicate it from the reproach 
of having no immediate miracles to ſupport it. He 
+ wou'd have done this (I ſaid) undoubtedly, by 
ſhewing how good proof we had already for out 
| ſacred oracles, from the teſtimony of the dead; |} 
| whoſe characters and lives might anſwer for them, 
as to the truth of what they reported to us from 
God. This, however, was by no means Witneſ- 
„ing for GOD,” as the zealous gentleman bad | 
Divixe haſtily expreſs'd himſelf. For this was above the 
| feſtimony. Teach either of men, or miracles. Nor cou'd God 
witneſs for himſelf, or aſſert his being any other way 
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to men, than By revealing himſelf to their rea- Sect. 5. 
« fon, appealing to their judgment, and ſubmitting CY 
« his ways to their cenſure, and cool deliberation.” 
The contemplation of the univerſe, its laws and 
government, was (I aver'd) the only means which 
cou'd eſtabliſh the ſound belizf of a Deiry. For 
what tho innumerable miracles from every part aſ- 
fail'd the ſenſe, and gave the trembling ſoul no re- 
ſpite? What tho the ſky ſhou'd ſuddenly open, Air :cles 
nnd all kinds of prodigys appear, voices be heard, 10 proof 
or characters read? What wou'd this evince more of Divinity. 
than That there were certain POWERS cou'd do 
4 all this?” But © What rowers ; whether one, 
« or more; Whether ſuperior, or ſubaltern ; mor- 
* tal, or immortal; wiſe, or fooliſh ; juſt, or un- 
« juſt; god or bad: this wou d (hill remain a 
myſtery ; as wou d the true intention, the infallibi- 
lity or certainty of whatever theſe rowers aſſert- 
ed. Their word cou'd not be taken in their own 
caſe. They might ſilence men indeed, but not con- 
vince them : | A % POWER Can never ſerve as 
« proof for ® goodneſs; and GOODNESS is the on- 
« ly pledg of 7ruth.” By coopntss alone, 
truſt is created. By GOODNESS ſuperior POWERS 
may win belief. They muſt allow their works to 
be cxamin'd, their actions criticiz'd : and thus, thus 
only, they may be confided in; ©** When by re- 
_« peated marks their benevolence is prov'd, and 
A their character of fincerityand truth eſtabliſh'd.” 
To whom therefore the laws of this univerſe and its 
N appear juſt and uniform; to him they 
peak the government of one JUsT-ONE; to him 
they reveal and witneſs a God: and laying in him 
the foundation of this ff faith, they fit him for a 
' + ſubſequent ane. He can then hearken to At 
cal revelation : and is then fitted (and not till then) Revelation. | 


vol. I. p. 64. And VOL. III. p. s. 
+ VOL. I. p. 201, And in this volume, p. 175. 
Vor. IL T 
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for the reception of any meſage or miraculous 14 
tice from above ; where he knows beforehand all 
is juſt and true. But this,- no power of miracles, 


nor any power beſides his x E ASO, can make him 
know, or apprehend. 


BUT now, continu'd I, fince I have been thas 
long the defendent only; I am refolv'd to take up 
offen/ive arms, and be aggreſſor in my turn; pro- 
vided THEOCLES be not angry with me for bor- 
rowing ground from his hypotheſis. 


WHATEVER you borrow of his, reply d my 


antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure of ſpoiling it: and 
as it paſſes thro your hands, you had beſt beware 
leſt you ſeem rather to reflect on him than me. 
I'LL venture it, ſaid I; whilſt I maintain that 
moſt of thoſe maxims you build upon, are fit only 


to betray your own cauſe. For whilſt you are la- 


bets 
from ſuper- 
flition. 


= 


bouring to unhinge nature; whilſt you are ſearch- 


ing heaven and earth for prodigys, and ſtudying 


how to miraculize every thing; you bring confuſi- 
on on the world, you break its uniformity, and 
deſtroy thar admirable ſimplicity of order from 
whence the oxE infinite and perfect principle is 
known. Perpetual ſtrifes, convulſions, violences, 
breach of laws, variation and unſteddineſs of order, 
ſhew either no controul, or ſeveral uncontrould 


and unſubordinate powers in nature. We have be» | 


fore our eyes either the chaos and atoms of the A- 


rnzis rs, or the magick and Demons of the PoLy- | 
THEISTS, Yet is this tumultuous ſyſtem of the u- 


niverſe aſſerted with the higheſt zeal by ſome who 
wou'd maintain a DeiTyY. This is that face of 


things, and theſe the features by which they repre- | 
ſent divinity. Hither the eyes of our more inqui- 
ſitive and ingenuous youth are turn'd with care, left 


they ſee any thing otherwiſe than in this perplex' 


and amazing view. As if Atheiſm were the molt 


natural inference which cou d be drawn from a * 
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gular and orderly ſtate of things! But after all this Sect. 5. 

mangling and disfigurement of nature; if it happens CY 
| (as oft it does) that the amaz'd diſciple coming to 

himſelf, and ſearching leiſurely into nature's ways, 

finds more of order, uniformity, and conſtancy in 

| things than he ſuſpected; he is of courſe driven in- 

| to 4theiſm : and this merely by the impreſſions he 

| receiv d from that prepoſterous ſyſtem, which taught 

' | him to ſeck for DE x in confuſion, and to diſcover 

PROVIDENCE in an irregular disjoirted world. 

AND when you, reply'd he, with your newly- 
eſpous'd ſyſtem, have brought all things to be as 

1 uniform, plain, irregular, and ſimple, as you cou'd 

with; I ſuppoſe you will ſend your diſciple to ſeck 
for DeiTyY in mechaniſm; that is to ſay, in ſome 
exquiſite ſyſtem of /e//-govern'd matter. For what 
elſe is it you naturaliſts make of the world, than a 
mere machine ? 2 

Norulxs elſe, rephy d I, if to the machine you 
allow a uind. For in this cafe 'tis not a /el/-go- 
vern'd, but a God-govern'd machine. | 

Axpo what are the tokens, ſaid he, which ſnou'd 
ccnvince us? What ſigns ſhou'd this dumb machine 
give of its being thus govern'd ? 

Tus preſeat, reply d I, are ſufficient. It can- 
not poſſibly give ſtronger ſigns of life and fteddy 
thought. Compare our own machines with this 

|  great-ONE; and ſee, whether by their order, ma- 

t and motions, they betoken either ſo per- 

_ fect a life, or ſo conſummate an intelligence. The 
one is regular, ſteddy, permanent; the ather are ir- 
regular, variable, inconſtant. In one there are the 
marks of wiſdom and determination; in the other, 
of whimſy and conceit: in one there appears judg- 
ment; in the other, fancy only: in one, will; in 
the other, caprice: in one truth, certainty, know- 
ledg; in the other, error, folly, and madneſs. 
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But to be convinc d there is ſomething above, which 
thinks and acts, we want, it ſcems, the latter of 

| theſe ſigus; as ſuppoſing there can be no thought 
| 15 | 

| 
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Part 2. or intelligenee beſide what is like our own, We 
WV ficken and grow weary with the orderly and regu- 


lar courſe of things. Periods, and ſtated laws, 


and revolutions juſt and proportionable, work not 


upon us, nor win our admiration. We muſt have 
riddles, prodigys, matters for ſurprize and horror! 
By harmony, order and concord, we are made 4. 


theiſts : by irregularity and diſcord, we are con- 
_ vinc'd of Deity! “ The world is mere accident, 


«« if it proceed in courſe; but an effect of wiſdom, 
if it runs mad! : 


THUS I took upon me the part of a ſound 
THE1ST, whilſt I endeavour'd to refute my anta- 
goniſt, and ſhew that his principles favour'd Atheiſm, 
The zealous gentleman took high offence : and we 
contina'd debating warmly, till late at night. But 
THEOCLES was moderator: and we retir'd at laſt 
to our repoſe, all calm and friendly. However, 1 


Vas not a little rejoic'd to hear that our compani- 


ons were to go away early the next morning, and 
leave THEOCLES to me alone. 
For now (PALEMON!) that morning was ap- 
2 for which I ſo much long d. What your | 
onging may prove, I may have reaſon to fear. 
You have had enough, one wou'd think, to turn 


the edge of your curiolity in this kind. Can it be 


imagin'd, that after the recital of two ſuch days 
already paſt, you can with patience hear of another 
yet to come, more philoſophical than either 


But you have made me promiſe ; and now, what- 


e er it coſt, take it you muſt, as follows. 
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I wak'd with the noiſe of people up in the 


1 T was yet deep night (as I imagin d) when 
- houſe. I call'd to know the matter; and was 


told that THEOCLES had a little before parted with 
dis friends; after which he went out to take his 
morning-walk, but wou'd return (they thought) 


: for ſo he had left word; and that no- 
body in the mean time ſhou'd diſturb my reſt. 
Tais was diſturbance ſufficient, when I heard 
it, I preſently got up; and finding it light enough 
to ſee the hill, which was at a little diſtance from 
the houſe, I ſoon got thither ; and, at the foot of 
it, overtook THEOCLES;z to whom I complain d᷑ 


of his unkindneſs. For I was not certainly (I told 


him) ſo effeminate and weak a friend, as to de- 
ſerve that he ſhou'd treat me like a woman: nor 
had I ſhown ſuch an averſion to his manners or 


| converſation, as to be thought fitter for the dull 
luxury of a ſoft bed and caſe, than for buſineſs, re- 


creation, or ſtudy, with an early friend. He had 


no other way therefore of making me amends, than 


by allowing me henceforward to be a party with 
him in his ſerious thoughts, as he ſaw I was reſolv d 
to be in his hours and exerciſes of this ſort. 
Lo have forgot then, ſaid ThzocLEs, the 
aſſignation you had yeſterday with the Si 


 Nymens at this place and hour? No, truly, 


ſaid I: for, as you ſee, I come punctually to the 
place appointed. But I never expected you ſhou'd 
have come hither without me. Nay then, ſaid 
THEOCLES, there's hope you may intime become a 
T 3 1 


The MORALISTS, 
rt 3. lover with me: for you already begin to ſhew 


3 jealouſy. How little did 1 think theſe Nymens 


cou d raiſe that paſhon in you? Truly, ſaid 
I, for the nymphs you mention, I know little of 
'em as yet. My jealouſy and love regard you on- 
ly. I was afraid you had a mind to eſcape me. 
But now that I am again in poſſeſſion of you, I want 
no ymph to make me happy here; unleſs it were 
perhaps to join forces againſt you, in the manner 
your belov'd poet. makes the nymph AGLE join 
with his two youths, in forcing the God SiLzxus 
to ſing to em. 
I Daz truſt your gallantry, replyd Tus oc zs, 
that if you had ſuch fair company as you ſpeak 
of, you wou'd otherwiſe beſto your time than in 
an adventure of philoſophy, ——But do you expect 
1 ſhou'd imitate the poet's God you mention d, 
and fing * The riſe of things from atoms; the 
* 2 and the origin 
«« of union, harmony, and concord, from the ſole 
* powers of CHaos, and blind chance?” The 
ſong indeed was fitted to the God. For what cou'd 
better ſure his jolly character, than ſuch a drunk- 
en creation; which he lov'd often to celebrate, by | 
acting it to the life? But even this ſong was too | 
harmonious for the night's debauch. Well has 
our poet made it of the morning, when the God 
was freſh: for hardly ſhou'd we be brought ever 
to believe that ſuch harmonious numbers cou'd a- 
riſe from a mere chaos of the mind. But we mult 
hear our poet ſpeaking in the mouth of ſome ſober- | 
er demi - Cod or hero. He then preſents us with a 
different principle of things, and in a more proper 
order of precedency, gives thought the upper hand. 
He makes MIND originally to have govern'd body; 
not BODY mind: For this had been a CHaos e- 
verlaſting, and muſt have kept all things in a 
chaos-ſtare to this day, 1 for ever, had it ever 
been. But, | 
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Tie adtive MIND, inſut'd thro all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs : 
Hence men and beaſts, —— 


Hax, bene cr 8, we ſhall fad car Grereige 
genius ; if we can charm the genius of the place 
romp chaſte and ſober than your 81L RNUSs) to in- 
pire us with a truer ſong of nature, teach us ſome 
celeſtial hymn, and make us feel divinity preſent. 
in theſe ſolemn places of retteat. 
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1 


HasTs then, I conjure yw, ſaid I, good Tu- 


' OCLES, and ſtop not one moment for any ceremony 
or rite. For well | ſec, methiaks, that without any 
ſuch preparation, ſome divinity tas approach'd us, 
and already moves in you. We are come to the- 
ſacred groves of the hamadryads, which formerly 
were ſaid to render oracles. We are on the 
beautiful part of the hill; and the ſuo, now ready 
to riſe, draws off the curtain of night, and ſhews 

| us the open ſcene of nature in the plains below. 
Begin: for now | know you are full of thoſe di- 
Vine thoughts which meet you ever in this ſolitude. 
Give em but voice and accents: you may be till 
as much alone as you are us d. and take. 10 more 
- notice of me than if I were abſent. | 


JUST as I had aid this, he turn'd away kis 
eyes from me, muſing a- while by himſelf ; and ſoon 


'| afterwards, ſtretching out his hand, as pointing to 


the objects round him, he began. 
s fields and woods, my refuge from the 
* toilſome world of bulineſs, receive me in your 


« quiet ſanctuarys, and favour my retreat and 
* thoughtful ſolitude. 


„ gladly I ſalute ye!- 
„ manſions ! known ſeats! delightful 1 


Meditation. | 


Le verdant plains, how 
Hail all ye bliſsful 


0 majeſtick beautys of this earth, and all ye rural 
powers and graces !——Bleſgs'd be ye chaſte a- 


dodes of happieſt mortals, who here in peace- 
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| Part 3. « ful innocence enjoy a life uneavy'd, tho di- 
rw © vine; whilſt with its bleſs'd tranquillity it affords 


«© a happy leiſure and retreat for man; who, 
% made for contemplation, and to ſearch his own 
% and other natures, may here beſt meditate the 
* cauſe of things; and plic'd amidſt the vari- 
s cous ſcenes of nature, may nearer view her 
% works. 
© O GLORIOUS nature! ſupremely fair, and 
« 22 gnly good ! All- loving and all- lovely, 
„ all-divet Whoſe looks are ſo becoming, and 
« of ſuch infinite grace; whoſe ſtudy tons ſuch 
« wiſdom, and whote contemplation ſuch delight; 
« whoſe every ſinge work affords an ampler ſcene, 
« and is rr 
*« preſented O mighty nature Wiſe ſubſti- 
« tute of providence! impower'd creatreſs! Or 
% thou impowering DerTy, ſupreme Creator! 
« Thee 1 invoke, and thee alone adore. To thee 
* this ſolitade, this place, theſe rural meditations 
* are ſacred; whilſt thus inſpir d with harmony of 
« thought, tho unconfin'd by words, and in looſe 
* numbers, I ſing of nature's order in created Be- 
1% ings, and celebrate the beautys which reſolve in 
„ thee, the ſource and principle of all beauty and 
- 06 perfeQion. 
« Tay being is boundleſs, unſearchable, impe- 
* * natalie. In thy immenſity all thought i is end 
gives o er its flight; and weary'd ima 
" » Gen it-ſelf in vain; finding no 
« limit of this ocean, nor, e 
which it ſoars, one point yet nearer the circum- 
«« ference than the firſt center whenceit parted--— 
«© Thus having oft eſſay d, thus ſally d forth into 
«+ the wide expanſe, when I return again within 
w my-ſelf, ſtruck with the ſenſe of this fo narrow 
being, and of the fulneſs of that immenſe-one; | 
r 
« ſound the abyſs of DA t. = 
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„ YET ſince by thee (O ſovereign mind!) I Set. 1. 
« have been form'd ſuch as I am, intelligent and. 
« rational ; fince the peculiar dignity of my nature Meditation. 
is to know and contemplate thee; permit that 
« with due freedom I exert thoſe facultys with 
* which thou haſt adorn'd me. Bear with my ven- 
« trous and bold approach. And ſince nor vain 
_ « cunolity, nor fond conceit, nor love of ought 
e ſave thee alone, inſpires me with ſuch thoughts 
« as theſe, be thou my aſſiſtant, and guide me in 
« this purſuit ; whilſt I venture thus to tread the 
labyrinth of wide nature, and endeavour to trace 
* thee in thy works. 


HERE he ſtop'd ſhort, and ſtarting, as out of a 
dream; now, PHiLOCLEs, ſaid he, inform me, 
how have I appear d to you in my fit? Secm'd it a 

| ſenſible kind of madneſs, like thoſe tranſports which 
are permitted to our poet: or was it down- right 
raving? 550 | 
| I oxLy wiſh, faid I, that you had been a little 
ſtronger in your tranſport, to have proceeded as you 
began, without ever minding me. For I was be- 
ginning to ſee wonders in that nature you taught 
me, and was coming to know the hand of your di- 
vine artificer. But if you ſtop here, I ſhall loſe 
the enjoyment of the pleaſing viſion. And already 
I begin to find a thouſand difficultys in fancying 
| ſuch a univerſal genius as you deſcribe. | 

War, faid he, is there any difficulty in fancy- Crit. 
ing the univerſe to be one intire thing? Can one 
otherwiſe think of it, by what is viſible, than that 

all hangs together, as of a piece? Grant it: 
and what follows? Only this; that if it may 
indeed be ſaid of the world, That it is ſimply 
dene, there ſhou'd be ſomething belonging to it 
Which makes it one. As how? No other- 
| wiſe than as you may obſerve in every thing. For 
to inſtance in what we ſee before us; I know you 
look upon the trees of this vaſt wood to be diiferent 
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Part 3. from one another: and this tall cat, the nobleſt of 
we company, as it is by it-ſelf a different thing 
Unity. 


ment, and | 
_ * cou'd not be miſtaken in faying there was a pe- 
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from all its fellows of the wood, fo with its own 
wood of numerous ſpreading branches (which ſeem 


fo many different Texts) tis ſtill, I ſuppole, one 


and the ſel/-/ame TREE. Now ſhou'd you, as a 
mere caviller, and not as a fair ſceptici, tell me that 
if a figure of wax, or any other matter, were caſt 
in the exact ſhape and colours of this tree, and tem- 
per d, if poſſible, to the ſame kind of ſubſtance, it 
might therefore poſſibly be a real tree of the ſame 
kind or ſpecies; I wou'd have done with you, and 


reaſon no longer. Burt if you queſtion'd me fairly, 


and deſir' d I ſhou'd ſatisfy you what I thought it 
was which made this oneneſs or ſameneſs in the tree 


or any other plant; or by what it differ'd from the 
waxen figure, or from any ſuch figure accidentally 


made, ether in the clouds, or on the ſand by the 
ſea-ſhore; I ſhou'd tell you, that neither the wax, 


nor ſax, nor cu thus pieced together by our 
hand or fancy, had any real relation within them- 
| ſelves, or had any nature by which they correſpond 


ed any more in that near ſituation of parts, than if 
ſeatter d ever fo far aſunder. But this 1 ſhou'd af- 


firm, That wherever there was ſuch a /ympathiz- 


ing of parts, as we ſaw here, in our real Tx ; 


| «© whereverthere was ſuch a plain concurrence in 


«© ane common end, and to the fupport, nouriſſi- 
ation of ſo fair a form; we 


% cuhar nature belonging to this form, and com- 
% mon to it with others of the ſame kind.” By 


virtue of this, our tree is a real free; lives, flou- 
riſhes, and is ſtill ane and the ſame; even when by 


vegetation and change of ſubſtance, not one particle 


in it remains the ſame. 


Ar this rate indeed, ſaid I, you have found a 


way to make very adorable places of theſe ſilvan : 
| habitations, For beſides the living genius of each 
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place, the woods too, which, by your account, are 
animated, have their hamadryads, no doubt, and 
the ſprings and rivulets their nymph in ſtore be- 
| longing to em: and theſe too, by what I can ap- 

prehend, of immaterial and immortal ſubſtances, 
We injure em then, reply'd Tugocrts, to ſay 
&« they belong to theſe trees: and not rather . theſe 
« trees to them.” But as for their immortality, let 
them look to it themſelves. I only know that both 
theirs and all other natures muſt for their duration 
depend alone on that nature on which the world 
depends: and that every genius elſe mult be ſub- 
ordinate to that one good GENIUS, whom I wou'd 
willingly perſuade you to think belonging to this 

world, according to our preſent way of ſpeaking. 
| LEAvixG, therefore, theſe trees, continu'd he, 
to perſonate themſelves the beſt they can, let us 
examine this thing of perſonality between you and 
me; and conſider how you, PHiLOCLES, are yor, 
and I'm my-/e/f, For that there is a ſympathy of 
parts in theſe figures of ours, other than in thoſe 
of marble form d by a PuipiAs or PRAXITELES; 
ſenſe, I believe, will teach us. And yet that our 
own marble, or fluff (whate'er it be, of which we 
are compos'd) wears out in ſeven, or, at the long- 
ett, in twice ſeven years, the meaneſt anatomiſt can 
tell us. Now where, I beſeech you, will that 
| ſame ane be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to lie in the 
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Perſonality. | 


Self. 


uff it-ſelf, or any part of it? For when that is 
| wholly ſpent, and not one particle of it left, we are 


- ourſelves (till as much as before. 185 
Wuar you philoſophers are, reply d I, may 


hard perhaps to determine: but for the reſt of man- 
kind, I dare affirm, that few are fo long themſelves 


as half ſeven years. Tis good fortune if a man be 


one and the ſame only for a day or two. A year 


makes more revolutions than can be number'd. 
TRrvuE, ſaid he: but tho this may happen to a 
man, and chiefly to one whoſe contrary vices ſet 
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him at odds ſo often with himſelf; yet when he 


LV comes to ſuffer, or be puniſh'd for thoſe vices, he 


Matter. 


finds himſelf, if I miſtake not, ſtill one and the 
ſame. And you (PHiLocLEes I) who, tho you 
diſown philoſophy, are yet ſo true a proſelyte to 


 pyrrhoniſm; ſhou'd you at laſt, feeling the power 


of the Nis I preach, be wrought upon to own 
the divine hypotheſis, and from this new turn of 
thought admit a total change in all your principles 
and opinions ; yet wou'd you be (till the ſelf-ſame 
PHILOCLES: tho better yet, if you will take my 
judgment, than the preſent-one, as much as I love 


and value him. You ſee therefore, there is 2 


ſtrange ſimplicity in this vou and ME, that in rea- 
lity they ſhou'd be ſtill ane and the ſame, when 
neither one atom of body, one on, nor one 


thought remains the ſame. And for that poor en- 
deavour of making out this /amene/7 or identity of 


being, from ſome ſelf-ſame matter, or particle of 


matter, fuppos'd to remain with us when all be- 


ſides is chang d; this is by ſo much the more con- 


temptible, as that matter it · ſelf is not really eapa · 


: ble of ſuch ſimplicity. For I dare anſwer, you will 


Form. 


allow this you and me to be each of us ſimply and 
individually one, better than you can allow the ſame 
to any thing of mere matter; unleſs quitting your 


_ inclination for ſcepticiſm, you fall ſo in love with 


the notion of an ATOM, as to find it full as intel- 

ligible and certain to you, as that you are YouR- 

SELF, 5 | 3 | | | 
Bur whatever, continu'd THeEocLEs, be ſup- 


pos d of ancompounded matter (a thing, at belt, 
pretty difficult to conceive) yet being compounded, = 


and put together in a certain number of ſuch parts 


as unite and conſpire in theſe frames of ours, and 


others like them; if it can preſent us with ſo many 


innumerable inſtances of particular forms, who 


| ſhare this ſimple principle, by which they are really 
one, live, act, and have a nature or genius peculiar 


to themſelves, and provident for their own welfare; 
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| how ſhall we at the ſame time overlook this in 755 


avhole, and deny the great and general-oxE of the 
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world? How can we be ſo unnatural as to difown Tie .- 


divine nature, our common parent, and refuſe to 
recognize the univerſal and ſovereign Genius? 
SOVEREIGNS, faid I, require no #2t/c2 to be 


taken of 'em, when they paſs incogitits, nor no 


bomage where they appear not in due form. We 
may even have reaſon to preſume they ſhou'd be 
diſpleas d with us for being too officious, in endea- 
youring to diſcover them, when they keep them- 


ſelves either wholly inviſible, or in very dark diſ- 


guiſe. As for the notice we take of theſe invijible 

rs in the common way of our religion, we have 
our vi/ible ſovereigns to anſwer for us. Our law- 
ful ſuperiors teach us what we are to 9w7, and to 
perform, in warſhip. And we are dutiful in com- 
plying with them, and following their example, 
But in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant for 
our being ſuch earneſt recognizers of a controvert- 


ed title, However it be, you muſt allow one at 


lealt to underſtand the controverſy, and know the 
nature of theſe powers deſcrib'd. May one not in- 


preme one, 


quire, What ſubſtances they are of? whether 


« material or immaterial ?” 
May one not, on the other hand, reply d Tu- 
OCLES, inquire as well, What /ub/tance, or 


* which of theſe two ſubſtances you count your 


« real and proper s LF.” Or vou d you rather 
be no ſubſtance, but chuſe to call your-ſelf a mode 
ERS 7 -- 
TRULY, ſaid I, as accidental as my life may 
be, or as that random humour is, which governs 
} it; 1 know nothing, after all, ſo real or ſudftunti- 
al as MV -s LF, Therefore if there be that thing 


Subſtance, 
material, 
imm. ters 
al. | 


you call a ſub/tance, I take for granted I am one, 


But for any thing further relating to this queſtion, 


you know my /cep1ick principles: I determine ncie 
ther way. . Pe” 
vor. l. Es 
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Al tow me then, reply'd he (good Puiro- 
CLes!) the ſame privilege of 22 in this re- 


ſpect; ſince it concerns not the affair before us, 


which way we determine, or whether we come to 


any determination at all in this point. For be the 


difficulty ever ſo great; it ſtands the ſame, you may 


perceive, againſt your own being, as againſt that 
which I am pretending to convince you of. You 


may raiſe what objections you pleaſe on either | 
hand ; and your dilemma may be of notable force | 


againſt the manner of ſuch a ſupreme Being's ex- 


iſtence. But after you have done all, you will bring 
the ſame dilemma home to you, and be at a loſs 
ſtill about your-szLF. When you have argu d 
ever ſo long upon theſe metaphyſical points of mode 
and ſubſtance, and have philoſophically concluded 
from the difficultys of each hypotheſis, © That 
there cannot be in nature ſuch a «niverſal-one as 


« this; you mult conclude, from the ſame rea- 


ſons, ** That there cannot be any ſuch particular 
* one as your-ſelf.” But that there is actually ſuch 


a one as this latter, your own mind, tis hop'd, 
may ſatisfy you. And of this mind tis enough to | 
ſay, That it is ſomething which ads upon a body, 

and has ſomething paſſive under it, and ſubjet | 


to it: that it has not only body or mere mat- 
&« ter for its ſubject, but in ſome reſpect even it- 


« ſelf too, and what proceeds from it: that it ſu- 


„ perintends and manages its own #2:aginations, 


« appearances, fancys ; correing, working, and 
modelling theſe, as it finds good; and adorning 


and accompliſhing, the beſt it can, this compo- 


Particular 
Minds. 


« ſite order of body and underſtanding.” Such 2 


MIND and governing part, I know there is ſome- 


where in the world. Let PyARMHo, by the help | 


of ſuch another, contradict me, if he pleaſes. We 
have our ſeveral underſtandings and thoughts, 


| 
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| however we came by em. Each underſtands and | 
thinks the belt he can for his own purpoſe : he 
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ſeech you, for the Wwnol x? 
thing at all? 
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Fer himſelf; 1 for another ſelf. And who, I be- Seck. 1. 
No-one? No- 
The world, perhaps, you ſup- Mind of 


poſe to be mere body : a maſs of modify'd matter. the whole, 


The bodys of men are part therefore of this body. 
The imaginations, ſenſations, apprehenſions of men 
are included in this body, and inherent in it, pro- 
duc d out of it, and refum'd again into it; tho the 
body, it ſeems, never dreams of it! The worLD 
it{elf is never the wiſer for all the wit and wiſ- 
dom it breeds! It has no apprehenſion at all of 
what is doing; no thought kept to zt-/e/f, for its 


cu proper uſe, or purpoſe ; not a ſingle imagina- 


tion or reflection, by which to diſcover or be conſci- 
ous of the manitold imaginations and inventions 
which it ſets afoot, and deals abroad with ſuch an 
open hand ! The goodly bulk fo prolifick, kind, and 
yielding for every-one elſe, has nothing left at laſt 
for its own ihare ; having unhappily laviſh'd all a- 
way ! By what chance I wou'd fain under- 
ſtand. © How? or by what neceſhty ?!—— Who 
gives the law ?!—— Who orders and diſtributes 
% thus? NATURF, ſay you. And 
what is nature? Is it ſenſe? Is it a perſon ? Has 


ſhe reaſon or underſtanding? No. Who 
then underſtands for her, or is intereſted or con - 
No-one; not a foul : 


cern'd in her behalf ? 

but every one for himſelf. 
| Com: on then. Let us hear further, is not this 
nature ſtill a $*+LF? Or, tell me, I beſecch you, 
how are vou ane? By what feten? or by virtue 


Nature. 


of what? © By a principle which joias cer- 


% tain parts, and which thinks and acts conſo- 


Say, therefore, what is your whole {yitem 


| apartof? Or is it, indeed, no part, but a 2whole, 


„ nantly for the uſe and purpoſe of thoſe parts.” 


by it-ſelf,, abſolute, independent, and unrelated 
to any thing beſides? If it be indeed a part, and 


really related; to what elſe, I beſeech you, than 
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to the whole of NnaTuRE ? Is there then fach & 
uniting principle in NATURE ? If fo, how are 

then a /e//, and nature not ſo ? How have you 
ſomething to underſtand and act for you, and xa- 
TURE, Who gave this underſtanding, nothing atall | 
to underſtand for her, adviſe her, or help her out | 
(poor being!) on any occaſion, whatever neceſkty 


ſhe may be in? Has the worLD ſuch ill fortune in | 


the main? Are there ſo many particular under- 


ſtanding active principles every-where? And is | 


Contrary 


Tue forts. 


Faith of 
Aubeiſi. 


there nothing, at laſt, which thinks, acts, or un- 
derſtands for a//? Nothing which adminiſters or | 
looks after all? 
No (ſays one of a modern hypotheſis) for the | 
WORLD was from eternity, as you ſee it; and i 
yo more than barely what you ſce: matter mo» 
« difzy'd; a lump in motion, with here and there | 
6 * thenghe, or ſcatter'd portion of diſſoluble intelli> | 
ence.” No (ſays one of an antienter hypo- 
dk) for the world was once without any intelli- 
gence or thought at all; © mere matter, cha, 
and a play of atems; ll thought, by chance, N 
« came into play, and and made up a harmony which 
« was never deſign d, or thought of.” ——Admi- | 
rable conceit— Believe it who can. For my om | 


| ſhare _(thank providence) I have a mind in my | 
pourinon, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to keep my 


body and its affections, my paſhons, r 


maginations, fancys, and the reſt, in tolerable har 


_ and order. But the order of the UNIVERSH, | 
am perſuaded ſtill, is much the better of the mw, 


5 * 5 if he pleaſe, think his he better 


and belicving no genius or wiſdom above his own, 
inform us by what chance twas dealt him, and how 


atoms came to be fo wiſe. 


Ix fine, continu'd Tusoci ts (raiſmg his voice 


and action) being thus, even by Scepticiſin it · ſelf, 


Faith of 
Tbei / me 


convinc'd the more ſtill of my own being, 


this /e/f of mine, That tis a real ſelf, draws 


! * out, and copy d from another principal and eri · 
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1 ginal seu (the great one of the world)” I en- Sect. 1. 
deavour to be really ane with it, and conformable gw 
to it, as far as I am able. I conſider, that as there 
is one general maſs, one body of the whole; foto 
this body there is an order, to this order a mind: 
that to this general MIND each particular - one mult 
have relation; as being of like ſubſtance (as much 
as we can underſtand of /ub/tance) alike active upon 
body, original to motion and order ; alike fimple, 
uncompounded, individual; of like energy, elle, 
and operation; and more like (till, if it co-operates 
with it to general good, and ſtrives f will accord- 
ing to the beſt of . So that it cannot ſurely 
| bur ſeem natural, That the particular mind 
e ſhou'd ſeek its happineſs in conformity with the 
& general-one, and endeavour to reſemble it in its 
« higheſt ſimplicity and excellence.” 


a wy on mw * &©= or ww 


—— 
Li 
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THEREFORE, now, ſaid I, good Tugocrrs, 

be once againſt the Enthuſiaft;- and let me hear 

a-new that divine ſong with which I was lately 
charm'd. I am already got over my qualm, and 
begin better than ever to fancy ſuch a nature as 

you ſpeak of; inſomuch that I find my-ſelf mighti- 

ly in its intereſt, and coneern'd that all ſhou'd go 
happily and well with it. Tho at the rate it often 

runs, I can ſcarce help being in ſome pain on its 
Account, | 3 —— 5 

Fear not, my friend, reply d he. For know Energy of 
that every particular xnaTuRE certainly and con- nature. 
ſtantly produces what is good to it-ſelf; unleſs fome- 
thing /oreign diſturbs or hinders it, either by over- 
powering and corrupting it within, or by violence 
From without. Thus nature in the patient ſtrug - 

gles to the laſt, and ſtrives to throw off the diſtem · 

per. Thus even in theſe plants we ſee round us, 

every particular NATURE thrives, and attains its 

perfection, if nothing from without obſtrutts it, 
vor any thing foreign has already impair d or wound- 
U 3 
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Part 3. ed it; and even in this caſe, it does its utmoſt til} 
WYNYJ to redrens it-ſelf. What are all weakneſſes, diſ- 


tortions, ſickneſſes, imperfect births, and the ſeem- 
ing contradictions and perverſitys of nature, other 
than of this ſort? And how ignorant muſt one be 
of all natural cauſes and operations, to think that 
any of theſe diſorders happen by a miſcarriage of 
the particular nature, and not by the force of ſome 


foreign nature which over-powers it? If therefore 


every particular nature be thus conſtantly and un- 


 erringly true to it-ſelf, and certain to produce only 


what is good for it-ſelf, and conducing to its own 
Tight itate ; ſhall not the general-one, the naTURE 
of the weole, do full as much? Shall ht alone 
miſcarry or fail? Or is there any thing foreign which 
ſhou'd at any time do violence upon it, or force it 
out of its natural way? If not, then all it pro- 

duces is to its own advantage and good ; te god = 

all, 


of all in al: and what is for he good 


in general, is juſt and good. Tu fo, fad I, 

I confeſs. 
Tuan you ought to reſt ſatisfy'd, reply d he; 

and not only ſo, but be pleas'd and rejoice at what 


ti- happens, knowing whence it comes, and to what 
perfection it contributes. 


BLEss me faid I, uns, into what a | | 
ſuperſtition are you like to lead me! I thought it 


heretofore the mark of a ſuperſtitious mind, to ſearch 
for providence in the common accidents of life, and 
aſcribe to the divine power thoſe common diſaſters 


: and calamitys which nature has entail d on mankind, 
But now, I find, I muſt place all in general to one 


account; and viewing things thro a kind of magi- 


cal glaſs, I am to fee the worſt of t transform'd 
to good, and admire equally whatever comes from 
one and the ſame perfect hand — But no matter; [I 


can ſurmount all. Go on, Turo Les, and let me 


me. Being convinc'd of a conſent and correſpon- of order. 
_ dence in al we ſaw of things, I conſider'd it as 
unreaſonable not to allow the ſame throughout ! 
| the infinite reſidue, were there no principle of uni- 
keep 1 
| their order. For what Was infinite, wou'd be H 2. 
e predominant.” | __ 


the government of a perfect mind. 


And whatever ſeems vitious or imperfect in the cre- 
ation, puts a ſtop to further concluſions, till the 


exiſtent? 


That in an infinity of things, mutually relative, 
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c Sect. 1. 

to cool again. A 
1 wovꝰ d have you know, reply'd he, I ſcoru to 

take the advantage of a warm fit, and be behold- 


en to temper or imagination for gaining me your aſ- 


ſent. Therefore e er I go yet a ſtep farther, I am 
reſolv'd to enter again into cool reaſon with you, 


end aſk, if you adaie for proof what | acdranc'd 


yeſterday upon that head, ** Of a univerſal UNT- 
* ON, coherence, or mpathizing of things? 
By force of probability, ſaid I, you overcame Principle 


UNREASONABLE indecd! reply'd he. Forin 


on; it wou'd ſeem next to impoſhble, that things 
within our ſphere ſhou'd be conſiſtent, and 


It ſeems ſo. 


TELL me then, Gid he. her this enki aan, 
how you can refuſe to allow the name of demon- 
ſtration to the remaining arguments, which eſtabliſh | 


You ſolutions, ſaid I, of the i// appearances Shaman 
are not perfect enough to paſs for demonſtration, # of il. 


thing be ſolv'd. | 
Dip you not then, ſaid he, agree with me, when 


| I aver'd that the appearances mult of neceſſity ſtand 
| as they are, and things ſeem altogether as imperfect, 


even on the concefion R 


I did ſo. | | 
And is not the ſame reaſon good ſtil, viz. 


a mind which ſees not infinitely, can fee nothing bene. 
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« fully ; and muſt therefore frequently ſee that as 


ents % imperſett, which in it-ſelf is really perfect.? 


lion. 


The reaſon is (till good. 

Axe the appear ancer, then, any obje&tion to 
our hypotheſls? | 

None, whilſt they remain appearances only, 

Can you then prove them to be any more? For 
if you cannot, you prove nothing. And that it lies 
on you 79 prove, you plainly ſee: ſince the appear - 
ances do not only agree with the hypotheſis, but 
are a neceſſary conſequence from it. To bid me 
prc2, therefore, in this caſe, is, in a manner, the 


laine as to bid me be infinite. For nothing befide 


What is 7-./-n:te can ſee infinite connextons. 

Tur preſumption, I mult confeſs, ſaid I, by this 
reckoning, is wholly on your fide. Yet Niill this 
is only preſamption. 

TaxE demonſtration then, laid he, if you can 


Denunſtra- endure 1 ſhou'd reaſon thus abſtractedly and drily. 


The appearances of 11 L, you ſay, are not neceſſa- 4 


rily that 1LL they repreſent to us. 


I own it. 


Tm wint they repreſen may een ; | 


be coop. 
It may. 


Any therefore there may ,oſtblybe no real 111 
in things: but all may be perfectly concurrent to one 
Intereſt; the intereſt of that univerſal ox zx. 


It may be ſo. 

War, then, if it may de fo (be not ſurpriz 4) 
& It follows that it mult be ſo; on the account of 
that great unit, and ſimple ſeſ principle which 2 


have granted in he whOLE. For whatever is 
8 fible in the whole, the nature or mind of the whols 3 8 
vill put in execution for the wwh:le's good: and if 


it be poſſible to exclude 11 L, it will exclude it. 


Therefore ſince notwithſtanding the appearances, 
tis poſſible that 1LL may actually be excluded; 

count upon it, That actually i it is excluded.” | 

For nothing merely paſſive can oppoſe this univer- 


A RnavrsoDdyY. 
fally active principle. If any thing active oppoſe it, 


"tis another principle. 
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Tis impoſhble. For were chere in nature e chaciſm. | 


or more principles, either they muſt agree, or not. 


If they agree not, all muſt be confuſion, till one be 


predominant. If they agree, there muſt be ſome 
natural reaſon for their agreement; and this natu- 
ral reaſon cannot be from chance, but from ſome 
particular de/ign, contrivance, or thought : which 


brings us up again to oNE principle, and makes the 


other two to be ſubordinate. And thus when we 
have compar'd each of the three opinions, viz. 
That there is no deſigning active principle; That 

« there is more than one; or, That finally there 
« i; but ONE ;” we ſhall perceive, that the only 
conſiſtent opinion is the /aft. Ard lince one or other 
of theſe opinions mult of neceſſity be true; what 
can we determine, other than that the /aff is, and 
mult be ſo, demonſtrably ? If it be demonſtration, 


That in three opinions, ene of which muſt ne- 


Concluſion, 


« ceſſarily be true, 159 being plainly abſurd, the 


WD third muſt be the truth.“ 


Ex on, ſaid I, TheocLEs. My doubts are 


vaniſh d. MaLice and CHANCE (vain phantoms!) 


have yielded to that a1“ prevalent wisbom which 
you have eſtabliſh'd. You are conqueror in the cool 


way of reaſon, and may with honour now grow 
warm again, in your pcetick vein. Return there- 


fore, I intreat you, once more, to that perfection 
| of being; and addreſs your-ſelf to it as before, on 


our approaches to theſe ſilvan ſcenes, where firſt it 


ſeem'd to inſpire you. I ſhall now no longer be in 


danger of imagining either magick or ſuperſtition in 
| the caſe ; ſince you invoke no other yowER chan 


that ſingle oxe, which ſeems ſo natural. 


Thus 1 continue then, ſaid TazocLss, ad- 
dreſſing my-ſelf, as you wou'd have me, to that 
guardian-DEiTy and inſpirer, whom we are to 
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Part 3. imagine preſent here; but not here only. For, c 


mighty Genivs ! Sole - animating and inſpiring 
Moditotion. * power! Author and ſubject cf theſe thoughts! 


* Thy influence is univerſal, and in all things, 
* thou art inmoſt. From thee depend their ſecret 
« ſprings of action. Thou mov'ſt them with an 
* irrefiltible unweary d force, by ſacred and invio- 
* lable /aws, fram'd for the good of each particular 
* being ; as beſt may ſute with the perfection, life, 
* and vigour of the whole, The vital principle is 


widely ſhar'd, and infinitely vary'd; diſpers'd 


throughout; no- where extinct. All lives; and 
by ſucceſhon ſtill revives. The temporary beings 
„quit their borrow'd forms, and yield their ele- 


* mentary ſubſtance to new-comers. Call d, in 


* their ſeveral turns, to life, they view the light, 
* and viewing paſs; that others too may be ſpec- 
* tators of the goodly ſcene, and greater numbers 

„ {till enjoy the privilege of xa ruxE. Munificent | 
and great, ſhe imparts her-ſelt to molt; and 


* makes the ſubjects of her bount ty infinite. Nought 


* ſtays her haſtning hand. No time nor ſubſtance 


* is loſt or un · improv d. New forms ariſe: and > 


* when the old diſſolve, the matter whence they f 


| * were compos d is not left uſeleſs, but wrought 


% with equal management and art, even in cor- 


eruption, nature's ſeeming waſte, and vile abhor- 


* rence, The abje& ſtate appears merely as the 
«© away or paſſage to ſome better. But cou'd we 


« nearly view it, and with indifference, remote 
1 from the antipathy of ſenſe; we then perhaps 
« ſhou'd higheſt — 

that even the way it ſel f was equal to the end. 


ſe our admiration: convinc'd 


Nor can we judg leſs favorably of that conſum- 


* mate art exhibited thro all the works of nature; 
* ſince our weak eyes, help'd by mechanick art, 


% diſcover in theſe works a hidden ſcene of won- 
« ders; worlds within worlds, of infinite minute- 
" neſs, tho as to art ſtill equal to the greateſt, and 


66 pregnant with more wonders than the moſt dif- 


ARnayrs0OD yr. 
« cerning ſenſe, join d with the greateſt art, or the 
s acuteſt reaſon, can penetrate or unfold. 


„Bur 'tis in vain for us to ſearch the bulky 
% maſs of MATTER; ſeeking to know its nature; 


* how great the whole it-ſelf, or even how ſmall 


« its parts, 
Ir knowing only from of the ones of moT1- 
« ox, we ſeek to trace it further, 'tis in vain we 
« follow it into the bodys it has reach d. Our 
* tardy apprehenſions fail us, and can reach nothing 
beyond the body it-ſelf, thro which it is diffus'd. 
« Wonderful being, (if we may call it ſo) which 
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* bodys never receive, except from others which 


« loſe it; nor ever loſe, unleſs by imparting it to 
« others. Even without change of place it has its 
&« force: and bodys big with motion labour to 


* move, yet {tir not; whill they expreſs an energy :” 


« beyond our comprehenſion. 


lx vain too we purſue that phantom TIME, 
too ſmall, and yet too mighty for 7 — graſp : : 
« when ſhrinking to a narrow point, it 
hold, or mocks our ſcanty thought bo — 
_ © to eternity, an object unproportion d to our capa- 
city, as is thy being, O thou antient Cauſe! old- 
* er than time, yet young with freſh eternity. 


<« In vain we try to fathom the abyſs of sack, 


« the ſeat of thy extenſive being; of which no 
* place is empty, no void which is not full. 


* In vain we labour to underſtand that principle 


« of 8ENSE and THOUGHT, Which ſeeming in us to 
depend ſo much on motion, yet differs ſo much 
« from it, and from matter it-ſelf, as not to ſuf- 


4 fer us to conceive how thought can more reſult | 


% from this, than this ariſe from thought. But 
* thought we own pre-eminent, and confeſs the 


* realle(t of beings; ; the only exiſtence of which 


„ve are made ſure of, by being conſcious. All 
* elſe may be only dream and ſhadow. All which 
© even ſenſe ſuggeſts may be deceitful, The 
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« ;ENSE i-/elf remains ſtill; x E Aso ſubſiſts; and 
© THOUGHT maintains its e/Jer/hip of being. Thus 
*« are we in a manner conſcious of that original 
« and eternally exiſtent THoUGHT, whence we de- 
« rive our owz, And thus the aſſurance we have 
« of the exiltence of beings above our ſenſe, and of 
© THEE (the great exemplar of thy works) comes 
„from thee, the ALL-TRuE, and perfect, who 
« haſt thus communicated thy ſelf more immedi- 
« ately to us, ſo as in ſome manner ?9 inhabit with- 
in our ſouls ; thou who art original sour, dif- 
« fuſive, vital in all, inſpiriting the whole / 

« ALL nature's wonders ſerve to excite and per- 
« fe this idea of their author. Tis here he ſuf- 
« fers us to ſee, and even converſe with him, in a 
manner ſutable to our frailty, How glorious is 
„ jt to contemplate him, in this nobleſt of his 
% works apparent to us, the Atem of the bigger 


« avorld.!” | 


HERE I muſt own, twas no ſmall comfort to 
me, to find that, as our meditation turn'd, we 
were likely to get clear of an entangling abſtruſe 
| philoſophy. I was in hopes THEoCLEs, as he pro- 
ceeded, might ſtick cloſer to nature, ſince he was 
now come upon the borders of our world. And 
here I wou'd willingly have welcom'd him, had 1 
thought it ſafe at preſent to venture the leaſt inter 
ruption. % | 
« BESIDES the neighbouring planets (continu'd 
he, in his rapturous ſtrain) © what multitudes of 
% fr A $TARS did we ſee ſparkle, not an hour ago, 
in the clear night, which yet had hardly yielded 
to the day? How many others are diſcover'd by 
<« the help of art? Yet how many remain ſtill, 
4 beyond the reach of our diſcovery ! Crouded as 
te they ſeem, their diſtance from each other is as 
* unmeaſurable by art, as is the diſtance between 
te them and us. Whence we are naturally taught 
© the immenſity of that ;, who thro theſe 
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« jmmenſe ſpaces has diſpos d ſuch an infinite of Sect. 1. 
„ bodys, belonging each (as we may well pre- 
« ſume) to ſyſtems as compleat as our own world: 
© ſince even the ſmalleſt ſpark of this bright gal- 
« [axy may vie with this our sun; which ſhin- 
& ing now full out, gives us new life, exalts our 
« ſpirits, and makes us feel DIVINITY More pre- 
& ſent. 
© PRODIGIOUS ORB! Bright * of vital 
te heat, and ſpring of day Soft flame, yet 
1% how intenſe, how active! How diffuiive, and ho- 
& vaſt a ſubſtance ; yet how collected thus within 
10 it-ſelf, and in a glowing maſs conſin d to the cen- 
« ter of this planetary world! Mighty being ! 
« Brighteſt image, and repreſentative of the A 
* mighty ſupreme of the corporeal world! Un- 
« periſhing in grace, and of undecaying youth! 
« fair, beautiful, agd hardly mortal creature! By 
« what ſecret ways dolt thou receive the ſupplys 
* which maintain thee (till in ſuch unweary'd vi- 
„ gour, and un-exhauſted glory; notwithſtanding 
_ * thoſe eternally emitted ſtreams, and that coati - 
„ nual expence of vital treaſures, which ialighten 
and invigorate the ſurrounding worlds ?! — _ 
% AROUND him all the LAN ETS, with this 
e our earth, ſingle, or with attendants, continually 
* move; ſecking to receive the bleſſing of his light, 
*« and lively warmth! Towards him they ſeem to 
tend with prone deſcent, as to their center; but 
« happily controul'd ſtill by another impulſe, 
« they keep their heavenly order; and in juſt. 
“ numbers, and exadtelt meaſure, go the eternal 
* rouads. | 
„ 45 who art the author nd * 
fer of theſe various motions! O ſovereign and 
„ ſale movzr, by whole high art the rolling Kr | 
* are govern'd, and theſe ſtupendous bodys of our 
world hold their unrelenting courſes ! O wiſe 
© economilt, and powerful chief: whom all che 
Voi. II. X 
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3. 4 elements and powers of nature ferve ! 2 


WY « thou animated theſe moving worlds? What 
Meditation, crit or foul infus'd? What bias fix d? Or tw 


making them contribute to the 


« encompaſs d them in liquid Ether, driving them 


« as with the breath of living winds, thy aclive and 


« unweary'd miniſters in this intricate and mighty 


« work ? 
* Thus powerfully are the Hſtems held intire, 


« and kept from fatal interfering. Thus is our 
4 po3nderous GLOBE directed in its annual courſe ; 


« daily revolving on its own center: whilſt the ob- 
& ſequious moon with double labour, monthly 
4 ſurrounding this our bigger orb, attends the mo- 
cc tion of her ſiſter - planet, and pays in common 
her circular homage to the ſun. 

„r is this mman/ſon-GLOBE, this man-con- 


„ tainer, of a much narrower compaſs even than 
_ « other its fellow-wanderers of our ſyſtem. How 


« narrow then muſt it appear, compar'd with the 
2 /eſfoe of ins own foo! And how nar- 


“ row, or as nothing, in reſpect of thoſe innume- 


« rable ſtems of other apparent ſuns! Yet how 
« immenſe a body it ſeems, compar d with ours of 


« human form, a bed e of iv racked 


« and oft-converted furface ! tho animated with a 
« ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, by which we have rela- 


© tion and tendency to {hee our heavenly Sire, | 


« center of fouls; to whom theſe ſpirits of ours 


« by nature tend, e 


« center. —— O did they tend as unerringly and 
4% conttantly ! — But thou alone compoſeſt the diſ- 


orders of the corporeal world, and from the reſt- 


6 lcfs and fighting elements raiſed that peaceful con- 


_ « cord, and conſpiring beauty of the cver-flouriſh- | 
Ling creation, Even ſo canſt thou convert theſe 


« jarring motions of intelßgent | „and in due 
time and manner cauſe them to find their reſt; 
good and per- 


* — VRLVERSE, thy all god and perſet 
( wor 3 


A RAuA ohn x. 
HERE 


plainly I wou'd not, but continu d (till in a poſture 
of muſing thought: why PaiLocLes! (ſaid he, 
with an air of wonder) what can this mean, that 
3 to run on, without the 

aſt interruption? Have you at once given over 


your ſcrupulous philoſophy, to let me range thus at 


pleaſure thro theſe znal ſpaces and imaginary re- 


| jones where my capricious fancy or eaſy faith has 
me: 


? I vou d have you to conſider better, and 
know, my PH1LOCLEs, that I had never truſted my- 
ſelf with you in this vein of Enthujiaſm, had I not 
rely d on you to govern it a little better. 

I Find then, ſaid I (rouzing my. ſelf from my 
muſing poſture) you expect I ſhou'd ſerve you in 
the ſame capacity as that muſician, whom an an- 
tient orator made uſe of at his elbow, to ſtrike 


ſuch moving notes as rais'd him when he was per- 
ceiv'd to fink; and calm'd him again, when his 


impetuous ſpirit was tranſported in too high a 


ſtrain, 
You imagine rake, reply'd 3 and 


therefore I am reſolv' d not to go on, till you have 


promis d to pull me by the ſleeve when I grow 
extravagant. Be it fo, ſaid I; you have my 
promiſc. But how if inſtead of riſing in 
my tranſports, I ſhou'd. grow flat and tireſom : 


what lyre or inſtrument wou'd you imploy to raiſe 


me? 
Tus danger, I told him, cou'd hardly de "SY 
d to lie on this hand. His vein was a plenti- 
| one; and his Enthu/iaſm m no likelihood of 
failing him. His ſubject too, as well as his num- 


ders, wou'd bear him out. r 
of the rural ſcene around us, his number d 
I thought, ſupply'd the room of the belt _— 


ſong. For in the manner I was now wrought 


up, 'twas as agreeable to me to hear him, BO 
kind of paſi on, invoke his //ars and elements, 


X 2 


again he broke off, looking on me as if Sect. 1. 
be expected I ſhou'd ſpeak ; HH be fa Ls 
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The MORALISTS, 


part 3. to hear one of thoſe amorous ſhepherd; complaining 
VV to his fock, and making the woods and rocks re- 
Meditation ſound the name of her whom he ador d 


4 the labour of theſe experiments can willingly 


therefore (continu'd I, (till preſſing him) begin a- 
new, and lead me boldly thro your element, 
Wherever there is danger, be it on cither hand, I 


| promiſe to give you warning, when I perceive it. 


LET us begin then, ſaid he, with this our ele- 
ment of EARTH, which yonder we fee cultivated 
with ſuch care by the early ſwains now working in 
the plain below. «« Unhappy reſtleſs en, who 
« firſt diſdain'd theſe peaceful labours, gentle rural 
« taſks, perform'd with fuch delight! What pride 
% or what ambition bred this ſcorn? Hence all 
« thoſe fatal evils of your race, enormous /axury, 


deſpiſing homely fare, ranges thro ſeas and lands, 


« rifles the globe; and men ingenious to their mi- 
« ſery, work out for themſelves the means of hea- 
« vier labour, anxious cares, and ſorrow : not ſa- 
46 tisfy'd to turn and manure for their uſe the whole- 


es ſom and beneficial mould of this their EARTH, 
© they dig yet deeper, and ſeeking out imaginary 


© wealth, they ſcarch its very entrails. 
HERE, led by curioſity, we find minerals of 


4 different natures, which by their ſimplicity diſco- 
ver no leſs of the divine art, than the moſt com- 
2 of nature's works. Some are found 


« capable of ſurpriſing changes; others as durable, 


« and hard to be deſtroy d or chang'd by fire, or 


« utmoſt art. So various are the ſubjects of our 
« contemplation, that even the ſtudy of theſe in- 


c glorious parts of nature, in the nether world, is 


& able ir-ſelf alone to yield large matter and em- 
« ployment for the buſieſt ſpirits of men, who in 


« conſume their lives. 


But the noiſom poiſon- 


ce qus ſteams which the earth breathes from theſe 
« dark caverns, where ſhe conceals her treaſures, 
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Th « ſuffer not prying mortals to live long in this Sect. 1. 
= « ſearch. WIN 
3 How comfortable is it to thoſe who come out | 
hence alive, to breathe a purer 41x ! to ſee the 
| © rejoicing light of day! and tread the fertile 
| 4 ground! How gladly they contemplate the ſur- 
5 face of the earth, their habĩtation, heated and 
4 enliven' d by the fun, and temper d by the freſh 
Al of fanning breezes! Theſe exerciſe the reſty 
IP and ſcour the unactive globe. And when 
i the ſun draws hence thick clouded ſteams and 
4 Yapours, tis only to digeſt and exalt the unwhole- 
« ſome particles, and commit em to the ſprightly 
« AIR; Which ſoon imparting its quick and vital 
« ſpirit, renders em again with 1 ro 
« the earth, in gentle breathings, or in rich dews, 
and ' fruitful ſhowers. The ſame 41s, moving 
« about the mighty maſs, enters its pores, im- 
« pregnating the whole: and both the ſur and 
« 41k conſpiring, ſo animate this mother-earth, 
that tho ever breeding, her vigour is as great, 
| © her beauty as freſh, and her looks as charming, 
ea if the newly came out of the forming hands of 
| © her Creator. | 
- « How beautiful is the waTER among the in- 
„ ferior earthly works! Heavy, liquid, and tranſ- 
parent: without the ſpringing vigour and expan- 
« five force of air; but not without activity. 
K gtubborn and un- yielding, when compreſs d; 
« bat placidly avoiding force, and bending every 
_ & way with ready fluency ! Infinuating, it diſſolves 
| * the lumpiſh earth, frees the intangled bodys, 
v1 « procures their intercourſe, and ſummons to the 
feld the keen terreſtrial particles; whoſe happy 
| jj = es ſoon ending in ſtrict union, produce the 


| various forms which we behold. How vaſt are 
| & the abyſſes of the ſea, where this ſoft element 
, | * is ſtor'd; and whence the ſun and winds ex- 


| 44 tracting, raiſe it into clouds! Theſe ſoon con- 
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The MORALISTS, 
3. « verted into rain, water the thirſty ground, and | 


CNY ©& ſupply a-freſh the ſprings and rivers ; the com- 
| Mediation. “ fort of the neighbouring plains, and ſweet re- 


6+ freſhment of all animals. | 
„Bur whither ſhall we trace the ſources of the | 
„ LiGaT? or in what ocean comprehend the lu- 
« minous matter ſo wide diffus d thro the immenſe 
« ſpaces which it fills? What ſears ſhall we aſſign 
cc to that fierce element of IRE, too active to be 
c confin'd within the compaſs of the ſun, and not 
« excluded even the bowels of the heavy earth? 
« The air it-ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves as its 
« inferior inſtrument. Even this our ſur, with 
« all thoſe numerous ſuns, the glittering hoſt of 
4 heaven, ſeem to receive from hence the vaſt ſup- 
„ plys which keep them ever in their ſplendid 
« ſtate. The inviſible actherial ſubftance, pene: 
s trating both liquid and ſolid bodys, is diffus d 
b throughout the univerſe. It cheriſhes the cold 
4 dull maſſy globe, and warms it to its center, It | 
« forms the minerals; gives life and growth to ve- 
6 getables ; kindles a fok, inviſible, and vital flame 
« in the breaſts of kving creatures; frames, ani- 
«« mates, and nurſes all the various farms; - ſparing, 
4 as well as imploying for their uſe, thoſe /ulphu- 
„ rous and combuſtible matters of which they are 
% compos'd. Benign and gentle amidſt all, it fill 
“ maintains this happy peace and concord, accord- 
e ing to its ſtated and peculiar laws. But theſe 
« once broken, the acquitted being takes its courſe 
« unrul'd. It runs impetuous thro the fatal 
4 breach, and breakin 8 into viſible and fierce flames, 
<< paſſes triumphant o er the yielding forms, con- 
« yerting all into it · ſelf, and diſſolving now thoſe 
4 Gens, which it- elf before had form d. Ti 


«6c thus” — 


| HERE 8 ſtopt on a ſudden, 8 (a * 
he imagin d) I was Nn to lay 
hold on nis llecye. | 
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O PHiLOCLEs, ſaid he, tis well remember d. Sect. 1. 
1 was growing too warm, I find; as well I might 
| indeed, in this hot element. And here perhaps I 
might have talk'd yet more myſteriouſly, had you 
been one who cou'd think otherwiſe than in the 
common way of the ſoft flames of love. You 
might, perhaps, have heard wonders in this kind: , 
„% How all things had their being Hence, and how 
„ their nobleſt end was to be here wrapt up, con- 
„ ſum'd and loſt.” — But in theſe bigh flights, I 
might poſſibly have gone near to burn my wings. 
INDEED, ſaid I, you might well expect the fate 
of Icarvs, for your high-ſoaring. But this, in- 
deed, was not what I fear'd. For you were got 
, | above danger; and, with that devouring element 
iz on your ſide, had maſter d not only the ſur him- 
| ſelf, but every thing which ſtood in your way. I 
| was afraid it might, in the iſſue, run to what they 
tell us of a univerſal conflagration ; in which I knew 
not how it might go, bly, with our GENIUS! 
| I am glad, ſaid he, PhiLocLEs ! to find this 
rown ſuch a concern with you. But you may reſt 
ure here, if the caſe you meant were that peris- 
dical conflagration talk'd of by ſome philoſophers. 
For there the Genius wou'd of neceſſity be 4 in 
all: and in thoſe intervals of creation, when no 
form, nor ſpecies exiſted any-where out of the di- 
vine mind, all then was DEiTy : all was that owe, 
collected thus within it · ſelf, and ſubſiſting (as they 
imagin'd) rather in a more ſimple and perfect man- 
ner, than when multiply'd in more ways; and be- 
coming productive, it unfolded it- ſelf in the various 
map of nature, and this fair viſible world. 
Bur for my part, ſaid I (interrupting him) who 
can much better ſee Divinity unfolded, than in 
that involv d and ſolitary (tage before creation; I 
cou'd wiſh you wou'd go a little further with me 
in the map of nature; ehecially if deſcending from 
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7 


y | your lofty flights, you wou'd be content to 
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Part 3. pitch upon this humble ſpot of zanTH ; where! 


n better accompany you, where-c'er you | 


me. . p 
Bur you, reply d he, who wou'd confine me to 


' this heavy earth, muſt yet allow me the ſame wings 
of fancy. How elſe ſhall I fly with you, thro dif- 


ferent climates, from pole to pole, and from the 
frigid to the torrid zone ? 

O, 341 l, for this purpoſe I will allow you 
the PzGasvus of the poets, or that wing'd grif® | 
fin which an Italian poet of the moderns gave to 
one of his heroes: yet on this condition, that you 
take no ſuch extravagant flight, as his was, to the 
moon; but keep cloſely to this orb of earth. 


| SINCE you will have it ſo, reply'd Thzeoctes, 
let us try firſt on the darkeſt and molt imperfect 
parts of our map, and ſee how you can indure the 
proſpect. How oblique and faintly looks the 
„ ſun on yonder climates, far remov'd from him 


« How tedious are the winters there! How deep 
« the horrors of the night, and how uncomfortable 
even the light of day! The freezing winds em- 
« ploy their fierceſt breath, yet are not ſpent with 


_ * blowing, The ſea, which elſewhere is ſcarce 
* confin'd within its limits, lies here immur'd in 


& walls of chryſtal. The ſnow covers the hills, 
and almoit fills the loweſt vallys. How wide and 


deep it lies, incumbent o'er the plains, hiding 


«« the flupeith rivers, the ſhrubs, and trees, the | 
« dens of bealts, and manſions of diſtreſs'd and 
« feeble men See! where they lie confin'd, 


© hardly ſecure againſt the raging cold, or the at- 


« racks of the wild beaſts, now malters of the walſt- 


ed field, and fore d by hunger out of the naked 
% woods. 


Yet not diſhearten d (ſuch is the 
force of human breaſts) but thus provided for, 


by art and prudence, the kind compenſating gifts | 
s of heaven, men and their herds may wait for a 


A RnarsgoOdD yr. 


40 releaſe. For at length the ſun approaching, melts Sect. 1. 
« the ſnow, ſets longing men at liberty, and af- Cor 


« fords them means and time to make proviſion a- 
« gainſt the next return of cold. It breaks the 


« icy fetters of the main; where vaſt ſea - monſters Meditation. 


« pierce thro floating iſlands, with arms which can 
« withſtand the chryſtal rock: whilſt others, who 
&« of themſelves ſeem great as iſlands, are by their 
ce bulk alone arm'd againſt all but man; whofe 
&« ſuperiority over creatures of ſuch ſtupendous 
„ ſize and force, ſhou'd make him mindful of 
& his privilege of reaſon, and force him humbly 
© to adore the great Compoſer of theſe wond- 
© rous frames, and author of his own ſuperior wif- 
«© dom, 105 
gur leaving theſe dull climates, fo little fa- 
t yor'd by the | By for thoſe happier regions, on 
& which he looks more kindly, making perpetual 
* ſummer ; how great an alteration do we find? 
&« His purer /ight confounds weak - ſighted mortals, 
&« pierc'd by his ſcorching beams. Scarce can they 
« tread the glowing ground. The air they breathe 
« cannot enough abate the fre which burns within 
& their panting breaſts. Their bodys melt. O'er- 
* come and fainting, they ſeek the ſhade, and wait 
ce the cool refreſhments of the night. Yet oft the 
& bounteous E ATOR beſtows other refreſhments. 
He caſts a veil of clouds before em, and raiſes 
&« gentle ga/es; favour'd by which, the men and 
e beaſts purſue their labours; and plants refreſh'd 
by dews and ſhowers, can gladly bear the warm- 
© eſt ſun· beams. | | 
Ap here the varying ſcene opens to new 
tc wonders. We ſee a country rich with gems, but 
« richer with the fragrant ſpices it affords, How 
« gravely move the largeſt of land- creatures on the 
& banks of this fair river! How ponderous are 
& their arms, and vaſt their ſtrength, with cou- 


| * rage, and a ſenſe ſuperior to the other bealts ! 
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Part 3. ** Yet are they tam d (we ſee) by mankind, and 
brought even to fight their battles, rather 3 
Meditation. © lys 2 confederates, than as ſlaves. But let 
e us turn our eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and more 
* curious objects ; the numerous and devouring in · 
s ſects on the trees in theſe wide plains. How 
4 ſhining, ſtrong, and laſting are the ſubtile thredy 
e ſpun from their artful mouths ! Who, beſide 7he 
4% A4{l-wiſe, has taught em to compoſe the beauti- 
4 ful ſoft ſhells, iu which recluſe and bury d, yet 
4 (till alive, they under go ſuch a ſurprizing change; 
«© when not deſtroy d by men, who clothe and adorn 
« themſelves with the labours and lives of theſe 
c weak creatures, and are proud of wearing ſuch 
« inglorious ſpoils ? How ſumptuouſly apparel'd, 
4 gay, and ſplendid, are all the various inſets which 
feed on the other plants of this warm region 
4% How beautiful the plants themſelves in all their | 
4% various growths, from the trumphant palm down 1 
& to the humble woo! e | 
„Now may we ſee that happy country where 
precious gummi and batſams flow from trees; and 
4 nature yields her molt delicious fruits. How 
e tame and tractable, how patient of labour and of | 
« thirſt, are thoſe large creatures — | 
4: chear lofty heads, go led and loaden thro 
« dry and barren places! Their ſhape and temper 
8 1 ſhow them fram'd by nature to ubmit to man, 
< and fitted for his ſervice : who from hence ought 
4 to be more ſenſible of his wants, and of the di- 
vine bounty, thus ſupplying them. 
gur ſee! not far from us, that fertil-fft of 
lands, water'd and fed by a friendly generous 
40 ram, which, e'er it enters the ſea, divides it- 
«* ſelf into many branches, to diſpenſe more equally 
6 the rich and nitrous manure, it beſtows ſo kindly 
1 and in due time, on the adjacent plains, — 
Fair image of that fruitful and exuberant nature, 
0 who wih a flood of bounty bleſſes all things, 
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„ 2nd, parent - xe, ont of her many breaſts ſends Sed. 1. 
« the nutritious draught in various freams to her CJ 


4 rejoicing offspring ! ——Innumerable are the du- 
« bious forms and unknown ſpecies which drink 
t the ſlimy current: whether they are ſuch as leav- 
ing the Tcorch'd deſarts, ſatiate here their ardent 
64 thirſt, and promiſcuouſly engendring, beget a 
„ monſtrous race; or whether (as tis ſaid) by the 
4 ſun's genial heat, active on the fermenting ooze, 
4 new forms are generated, and iſſue from the ri- 
« yer's fertile bed. See there the noted tyrant 
* of the flood, and terror of its borders! when 
« ſuddenly diſplaying his horrid form, the amphi- 
« bious ravager invades the land, quitting his wa- 


« try den, and from the deep emerging, with hi- 


6 deous ruſh, ſweeps o'er the trembling plain. 


| = "The neces from afar behold with wonder the 
enormous bulk, ſprung from fo ſmall an egg. 
« With horror they relate the manſter's nature, 
4e cruel and deceitful : how he with dire hypocriſy, 
1 and falſe tears, beguiles the ſimple hearted; and 
cc inſpiring tenderneſs and kind compaſſion, kills 
« with pious fraud. Sad emblem of that ſpiri- 
« tual plague, dire ſuperſtition! Native of this foil; 
« where firſt ® rehgion grew unſociable, and a- 
6 mong different worſhippers bred mutual hatred, 
« and abhorrence of cach others temples. The 
« infection fpreads : and nations now profane one 
ä 8 reſigionꝰs cauſe 
rget humanity : w zeal, with meck 
* and pious ſemblance, works dreadful maffacre ; 
and for heaven's ſake (horrid pretence!) makes 
& deſolate the earth. 
« Hz n ket us leave theſe monſters (glad if we 
| *, cou'd here confme 'em!) and dereſting the dire 
„ prolifick ſort, fly to the vaſt deſarts of theſe 


parts. All ghoftly and hidcous as they appear, 1 
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The MORALISTS, 
Part 3. „ they want not their peculiar beautys. The wild. 
WY ©& neſs pleaſes. We ſeem to live alone with nature, 
Meditation. We view her in her inmoſt receſſes, and con- 


template her with more delight in theſe original 
« wilds, than in the artificial labyrinths and feign'd 
& wildernefſes of the palace. The objects of the 
© place, the ſcaly ſerpents, the ſavage beaſts, and 
ce poiſonous inſets, how terrible ſoever, or how 
© contrary to human nature, are beauteous in them- 


4 ſelves, and fit to raiſe our thoughts in admira- 


c tion of that divine wiſdom, ſo far ſuperior to our 
ce ſhort views. Unable to declare the uſe or ſer- 
« vice of all things in this univerſe, we are yet aſ- 
4e ſur'd of the perfection of all, and of the juſtice 
© of that zconomy, to which all things are ſub- 
« ſervient, and in reſpe& of which, things ſeem- 


* ingly deform'd are amiable; diſorder becomes 


& regular; corruption wholeſom; and poiſons (ſuch 
3 22 we have ſeen) prove healing and bene - 
6e ſicial. 


% Bur behold! thro a vaſt tract of ſky before 
cc us, the mighty ATL As rears his lofty head, co- 
e yer'd with ſnow, above the clouds. Beneath 

the mountain's foot, the rocky country riſes into 
ce hills, a proper baſis of the ponderous maſs above: 


cc where huge embody'd rocks lie pil'd on one an- 
4 other, and ſeem to prop the high arch of hea- 
« yen, —— See! with what trembling ſteps poor 


c mankind tread the narrow brink-of the deep pre- 
© cipices! From whence with giddy horror they 


„ look down, miſtruſting even the ground which 


e bears em; whilſt they hear the hollow ſound of 


& torrents underneath, and ſee the ruin of the im- 
c pending rock; with falling trees which hang 
_ & with their roots upwards, and ſeem to draw 


| & more ruin after em. Here thoughtleſs men, 
4c ſeiz d with the newneſs of ſuch objects, become 


ac thoughtful, and willingly contemplate the inceſ- 
_« ſant changes of this carth's ſurface. They ſec, 
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* 28 in one inſtant, the revolutions of paſt ages, Sect. t. 
« the fleeting forms of things, and the decay even 
of this our globe; whoſe youth and firit forma- Me tion. 
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tion they conſider, whilſt the apparent ſpoil and 
irreparable breaches of the waited mountain ſhe -/ 
them the world it-ſelf only as a noble ruin, d 


make them think of its approaching period, ——— 


But here mid - way the 1m947tain, a {pacio:'s ! 4 
der of thick wood harbours our weary d c 
lers: who now are come among the ever- green 
and lofty pines, the firs, and noble cedars, UA 
towring heads ſeem endleſs in the iky; the test 


of trees appearing only as ſhrubs befide them. 
And here a different horror ſeizes our thelter'd 
travellers, when they ſee the day diminit l by 


the deep ſhades of the vaſt wood; which clo- 


ſing chick above, ſpreads darkneſs and eternal 


night below. The faint and gloomy light looks 
horrid as the ſhade it-ſelf : and the profound ſtill - 
neſs of theſe places impoſes ſilence upon men, 
ſtruck with the hoarſe echoings of every iuund 
within the ſpacious caverns of the wood. Here 


% ſpace altoniſhes. Silence it · ſelf ſeems pregnant; 


whilſt an unknown force works on che mind, 
and dubious objects move the wakeful ſenſe. 
Myſterious v9zces are either heard or fancy'd: 


and various forms of Deity ſeem to preſent tem- 


ſelves, and appear more manifeſt in theſe ſacred 
filvan ſcenes; ſuch as of old gave riſe to tem- 


ples, and favour'd the religion of the antient 


world. Even we our-ſelves, who in plain cha- 


raters may read piviniTY from ſo many bright 
parts of earth, chuſe rather theſe obſcurer- 


places, to ſpell out that myſterious Being, which 


to our weak eyes appears at beſt under a veil of 


cloud. 


HERE he paus'd awhile, and began to caſt a- 


bout his eyes, which before ſeem d fix d. He 
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Part 3. look'd more calmly, with an open countenance and 
WV free air; by which, and other tokens, I cou'd ea- 


ſily find we were come to an end of our deſcripti- 
ont; and that whether I wou'd or no, THeEocLEs 


was now reſoly'd to take his leave of the ſublime: | 
the morning being ſpent, and the farenoon by this 


time well advanc'd. 
Ser. . 


IETRHINKS, ſaid he, PuirocrzEs! (chang · 


ing to a familiar voice) we had better leave 


theſe unſociable places, whither our fancy has tranſ- 


ported us, and return to our-ſelves here again, in 


our more converſable woods, and temperate cli- 
mates. Here no fierce heats nor colds annoy us, 
no precipices nor cataracts amaze us. Nor need 
we here be afraid of our own voices ; whilſt we 
hear the notes of ſuch a chearful quire, and find 


the echoes rather agreeable, and inviting us to | 


talk. 


I conFEss, ſaid I, thoſe foreign nymphs, (if [| 


there were any belonging to thoſe miraculous woods) 


were much too awful beautys to pleaſe me. 1 
found our familiar home-nymphs a great deal more | 


to my humour. Yet for all this, I cannot h 


being concern'd for your breaking off juſt when we 
were got half the world over, and wanted only to 


take AMERICA in our way home. Indeed as for 


' Furop, I cou'd excuſe your making any great | 


tour there, becauſe of the little variety it wou'd 


afford us. Beſides that it wou'd be hard to ſee ii 


| 


in any view, without meeting ſtill that palitict face 
of affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb us in our 
philoſophical flights. But for the weſtern tract, I 
cannot imagine why you ſhou'd neglect ſuch noble 
ſubjects as are there; unleſs perhaps the g/d and 
filver, to which I find you ſuch a bitter enemy, 


frighted you from a mother-ſoil ſo full of it. If | 
theſe countrys had been as bare of thoſe metals 6 


| 
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old SAR TA, we might have heard more perhaps Sect. 2. 
of the PRRU's and Mexico's than of all As 14 WY 


and Arrica, We might have had creatures, 
plants, woeds, mountains, rivers, beyond any of 
thoſe we have paſs d. How ſorry am I to loſe the 
noble Amazox! How ſorry 

HERE as I wou'd have proceeded, I ſaw ſo ſig- 
nificant a ſmile on THeocLEs's face, that it ſtopt 

me, out of curioſity, to aſk him his thought. 
| Noraixs, ſaid he; nothing but this very ſub- 
ject it- ſelf.— Go on. I ſee you'll finiſh it for me. 
The ſpirit of this fort of prophecy has ſeiz d you. 
And PHiLoOCLES, the cold indifferent PhiLo- 
CLES, is become a purſuer of the ſame myſterious 
BEAUTY, 

Tis true, ſaid I, (Tuxocrzs !) I on it. 
Your genius, the genius of the place, and the 
| GREAT GENIUS have at laſt prevail'd. I ſhall no 
longer reſiſt the paſſion growing in me for things of 

a natural kind; where neither art, nor the con- 
ceit or caprice of man has ſpoil d their genuine or- 
der, by breaking in upon that primitive ſtate. E- 
ven the rude rocks, the molly caverns, the irregu- 
lar unwrought grorto's, and broken falls of waters, 
| with all the horrid graces of the wilderneſs it · ſelf, 
as repreſenting NATURE more, will be the more 
engaging, and appear with a magnificence beyond 
the formal mockery of princely gardens. —— But 
tell me, I intreat you, how comes it, that, ex- 
cepting a few philoſophers of your fort, the only 
people who are enamour'd in this way, and ſce the 
woods, the rivers, or ſea 3 are your poor 

vulgar Lovers? 

Say not this, reply d he, of Lovers only. 
For is it not the ſame with roETS, and all thoſe 
other ſtudents in NATU RE, and the arts which 
copy after her? In ſhort, is not this the real caſe 
of all who are /overs cither 61 the Mus Es or the 

GRACES? 
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litary places. And I muſt own, that often when 


The MORALISTS, 
HowEvex, ſaid I, all thoſe who are deep in 


this romantic way, are look'd upon, you know, 
as a people either plainly out of their wits, or o- 
ver-run with melancholy and Ex ruustAsu. 
We always endeavour to recall em from theſe 


I have found my fancy run this way, I have check d 


my-ſelf; not knowing what it was poſſeſs d me, 


5 when. 1 was paſſionately ſtruck with objects of this 


Shadows. 


_ Firſt Beau- 
. 


No wonder, reply'd he, if we are at a los, 


- when we purſue the /hadew for the ſubfance. For 


if we may truſt io what our reaſoning has taught 
us; whatever in nature is beautiful or charming, is 
only the faint ſhadow of that firſt Beauty. So that 

every real LoyE depending on tbe mind, and being 
only the contemplation of beauty, either as it really 


is in it ſelſ, or as it appears imperfecily in the ob- 


jets which ſtrike the /en/e ; how can the rational 
mind reſt #ere, or be ſatisfy'd with the abſurd ex» 
ſeyment which reaches the ſenſe afone ? -j 

Fon this time forward then, ſaid I, I ſhall uno 
more have reaſon to fear thoſe beautys which ſtrike 
a ſort of melancholy, like the places we have nam d, 
or like theſe ſolemn groves. No more ſhall 1 


axoid the moving accents of /oft muſict, or fly 


from the enchanting features of the faireſt human 
A 


 Origiaal. 


Ir you are already, reply'd he, ſuch a proficient 
in this ew LOVE, that you are ſure never to ad- 
mire the repreſentative-BEAUTY, except for the ſake 
of the original ; nor aim at other enjoyment, than | 


of the rational kind; you may then be confident. 


I am ſo ; and preſume accordingly, to an- 


ſwer for my-ſelf. However I ſhou'd not be ill ſatif- 


fy'd, if you explain'd your-ſelf a little better as to 


. see letter of enthuſiaſm, towards the end. See allo 


| above, p. 30. And VOL. III. 2. 24, &c. 
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this miſtake of mine you ſrem to fear. Wou'd Se. 2. 
1 it be any help to tell you, That the abſurdity Cw 
| « lay in ſeeking the enjoyment elſewhere than in Enjoyment. 
« the /ubjedt lav d The matter, I muſt con- 
feſs, is ſtill myſterious. Imagine then, good Pui- 
LOCLEs, if being taken with the beauty of the ocean - + - 
which you ſee yonder at a diſtance, it ſhou'd come * 
into your head, to ſeck how to command it; and 
like fome mighty admiral, ride maſter of the ſea; 
wou'd not the fancy be a little abſurd ? Abſurd 
enough, in conſcience. The next thing I ſhou'd 
do, 'tis likely, upon this frenzy, wou'd be to hire 
ſome bark, and go in nuptial ceremony, VE NE Ti- 
| ax-like, to wed the gulf, which I might call per- 
| haps as properly my own. 
LzT who will call it theirs, reply'd Taz oct xs, 
you will own the enjoyment of this kind to be very 
different from that which ſhou'd naturally follow 
from the contemplation of the ocean's beauty. The 
bridegroom-doge, who in his ſtately bucentaur 
floats on the boſom of his TyeT1s, has leſs poſe/- 
— _ the poor 28 who from a hanging 
rock, or point of promontory, ſtretch d 
at bis <> forgets his EE flocks, while he 
admires her beauty. But to come nearer home, and 
make the queſtion ſtill more familiar. Suppoſe (my 
PaiLocLes !) that, viewing ſuch a tract of coun- 
try; as this delicious vale we fee beneath us, you 
ſhou'd for the enjoyment of the proſpect, require the 
property or poſſeſſion of the land. 
THE covetous fancy, reply'd I, wou'd be as ab- 
ſurd altogether, as that other ambitions cnc. 
O PH1LOCLES ! ſaid he; may I bring this yet a 
little nearer ? And will you follow me once more? 
Suppoſe that being charm'd, as you ſeem to be, with 
the beauty of theſe TREES, under whoſe ſhade we 
relt, you ſhou'd long for nothing ſo much as to taſte 
ſome delicious fruit of theirs; and having obtain d 
of nature ſome certain re/i/þ by which theſe acorns 
or berry: of the NG r as the 
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IV as oft as you reviſited theſe groves, ſeek hence the 


E joy ment. 


The MORALISTS, 
figs or peaches of the garden, you ſhou'd 


enjoyment of them, by ſatiating yourſelf in theſe 
new delights. 

Tas fancy of this kind, reply'd I, wou'd be ſor- 
didly /axurious; and as abſurd, in my opinion, as 
cither of the former. 

Ca you not then, on this enen ſaid he, 
call to mind ſome other forms of a fair kind among 
us, where the admiration of beauty is apt to lead 
to as irregular a conſequence ? 

I FEAR'D, ſaid I, indeed, where this well 
end, and was apprehenſive you wou'd force me at 
laſt to think of certain powerful FORMS in Suman 
kind, which draw after em a ſet of eager deſires, 


_ wiſhes and hopes ; no way ſutable, I muſt confeſs, 


to your rational and refin'd contemplation of beauty, 
The proportions of this living architecture, as 
wonderful as they are, inſpire nothing of a udious 
or contemplative kind. The more they are view d, 
the further they are from ſatisfying by mere view. 


Let that which ſatisfies be ever ſo diſproportionable 


an effect, or ever ſo foreign to its cauſe; cenſure 
it as you pleaſe, you mult allow however that it's 
natural, So that you, ThHEOCLEs, for ought I 
ſee, are become the accuſer of NATURE, by con- 
demning a natural enjoyment. 

Fax be it from us both, ſaid he, to condemn a 


joy which is from nature. But when we ſpoke of 


the enjoyment of theſe woods and proſpects, we un- 


| deritood by it a far different kind from that of the 


inferior creatures, who rifling in theſe places, find 


here their choiceſt food. Yet we too live by taſte- 


ful food; and feel thoſe other joys of ſenſe in com- 


mon with them. But 'twas not here (my Puiro- 
CLES |) that we had agreed to place our good; nor 


_ conſequently our enjoyment. We who were rati- 


onal, and had minds, methought, ſhou'd place it 
rather in thoſe MINDS; which were indeed abus d, 


and cheated of their real goed, when drawn to ſeek 
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abſurdly the enjoyment of it in the object nd ag SeR. 2. 
and not in thoſe objects they might properly call Cw. 
their own: in which kind, as I remember, we 
comprehended all which was truly fair, generous, 
or good. 

So that BEAUTY, ſaid I, and GooD, with you, Beauty and 
THEOCLES, I perceive are (till * one and the ſame. god. 


'TIS SO, ſaid he. And thus are we return'd a- 

gain to the ſubject of our yeſterday's morning-con- 
verſation. Whether I have made good my promiſe 
to you, in ſhewing 4 the true goed, I know not. 
But fo, doubtleſs, I ſhou'd' have done with good 
ſucceſs, had I been able in my poetick extaſys, or 
by any other efforts, to have led you into ſome 
deep view of nature, and the ſovereign Genius. 
We then had prov'd the /crce of divine BEAUTY ; 
and form'd in our-ſelves an ect capable and wor- 
thy of real enjoyment. 75 
O THEOCLES ! ſaid I, well do I remember now 
the terms in which you engag'd me, that morning 
when you beſpoke my /ove of this myſterious beauty. 
Lou have indeed made good your part of the con- 
dition, and may now claim me for a preſelyte. If 
there be any ſeeming extravagance in the caſe, I 
mult comfort my-ſetf the beſt 1 can, and conſider 
that all ſound /ove and admiration is | Ex rAuuSs1Ii- 
asu: The tranſports of poets, the ſublime of 
* oratsrs, the rapture of nuſiciaut, the high [trains 
of the virtuoft ; all mere ExTaus1asm! Even 
* learning it- ſelf, the love of arts and curigſitys, 
* the ſpirit of travellers and adventurers ; gallan- 
* try, war, heroiſm; all, all EnThusiasm!” 
'Tis enough: I am content to be this zew 
enthuftaſt, in a way unknown to me before. 

Axp I, reply'd THEocLEes, am content you 
ſhou'd call this /2ve of ours Ex THUSs ASM: allow- 


Supra, p. 155, &c. + Supra, p. 160. 5 
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Part 3. ing it the privilege of its fellow-paſſions. For is 
dere a fair and plauſible Enthuffaſm, a reaſonable 
extaſy and tranſport allow'd to other ſubjects, ſuch 
as architecture, painting, muſick ; and ſhall it be 
exploded here ? Are there ſenſes by which all thoſe 


other graces and perfections are perceiv'd? and 


none by which this higher perfection and grace is 
comprehended ? Is it fo prepoſterous to bring that 
Enthuſiaſm hither, and transfer it from thoſe ſecon- 
dary and ſcanty objects, to this original and compre- 
henſrve one ? Obſerve how the caſe ſtands in all 
Arts. thoſe other ſubjects of art or ſcience. What difh- 
culty to be in any degree knowing! How long e er 
Aa- a true taſte is gain d How many things ſhocking, 
ment, how many offenſive at firſt, which afterwards are 


taſte, known and acknowledg'd the higheſt beautys / For 


tis not inſtantly we acquire the ſenſe by which theſe 
beautys are diſcoverable. Labour and pains are 
requir'd, and time to cultivate a natural genius, e- 
ver ſo apt or forward. But who is there once thinks 
of cultivating his ſoil, or of improving any ſenſe 
Improve. or faculty which nature may have given of 761 
ment, kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be dull then, 
ES as we are, confounded, and at a loſs in Zheſe af- 
fairs, blind as to % i higher ſcene, theſe nobler re- 
preſentations? Which way ſhou'd we come to un- 
derſtand better? which way be knowing in 7hefe 
Chief beautys ? ls ſtudy, ſcience, or learning neceſſary 
feience, to underſtand all beautys e//e And for the ſove- 
| _ reign BEAUTY, is there no ſkill or ſcience requir'd? 
In painting there are ſhades and maſterly roles, 
which the vulgar underſtand not, but find fault 
with: in architecture there is the ruftict ; in muſick 
the chromatic kind, and ſkilful mixture of diſſo- 
* zancys : and is there nothing which anſwers to 
' This, in the whHoLE? 1 5 

I uus 1 confeſs, ſaid I, I have hitherto been one 
of thoſe vulgar, who cou'd never reliſh the ſhader, 
the ruftick, or the difſonancys you talk of. I have 
never dreamt of ſuch maſter-pieces in NATURE. 
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"Twas my way to cenſure freely on the firſt view. Sect. 2. 
But I perccive I am now oblig'd to go far in the 
purſuit of beauty ; which lies very abſconded and Beauty. 
deep : and if fo, I am well aſſur d that my enz2y- 
ments hitherto have been very ſhallow. I have 
dwelt, it ſeems, all this while upon the ſurface, and 
enjoy'd only a kind of ſlight ſuperficial beaurys ; 
having never gone in ſearch of beauty it-/elf, but 
of what 7 fancy'd ſuch. Like the reſt of the un- 
thinking world, I took for granted that what I lik- 
ed was beautiful; and what I rejoic'd in, was my 
good. I never ſcrupled loving what I fancy d; and 
aiming only at the enjoyment of what I lov'd, I ne- 
ver troubled my- ſelf with examining what 7he 
Jedts were, nor ever heſitated about their choice. 
B:G1N then, ſaid he, and chuſe. See what the 
ſubjects are; and which you wou'd prefer: which 
honour with your admiration, love and eſteem, 
| For by theſe again you will be honour'd in your 
turn. Such, PHiLOCLES, as is the worth of theſe 
companions, ſuch will your worth be found. As 
there is emptineſs or fulneſs here, ſo will there be 
in your enjoyment. See therefors where fulneſs 
is, and where emptineſs. See in what ſubject re- 
ſides the chief excellence: where BEAUTY reigns: 
where tis intire, perfect, lute; where brok- 
en, imperfect, ſhort. View theſe terreſtrial beau» 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of excel- 
lence, and is able to attract. See that which either 
really is, or ſtands as in the room of fair, beauti- 
ful, and good: *©* A maſs of metal; a tract of land; 
| * a number of ſlaves; a pile of ſtones; a human 
* body of certain lincaments and proportions: Is 
| this the higheſt of the kind? Is BzauTyY founded 
then in body only; and not in action, liſe, or pe- 
ration? 5 8 
Hor! hold! ſaid I (good Txrocres !) you 
take this in too high a key, above my reach. If 
you wou'd have me accompany you, pray lower 
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beauty, and admire the kind. True, faid I; 
but not for the metal”: ſake. "Tis not then 
the metal or matter which is beautiful with you. 
No. But the art, Certainly, 
The art then is the beauty. Right. 
"And the art is that which beautiſies. The 
ſame. So that the beautifying, not the beau- 
| bes d, is the really beautiful. It ſeems ſo, 


The MORALISTS, 


this ſtrain a little; and talk in a more familiar 
Way. 


THUS THEN, ſaid he, (ſmiling) whatever 
paſhon you may have for other beautys ; I know, 
good PHILOCLES, you are no ſuch admirer of 
wealth in any kind, as to allow much beauty to 
it; eſpecially in a rude heap or maſs. But in me- 
dals, coins, imboſt- work, ſtatues, and well-fa- 
bricated pieces, of whatever ſort, you can diſcover 


For that which is beautify'd, is beautiful only 


by the acceſſion of ſomething beautifying: and by 
the receſs or withdrawing of the ſame, it ceaſes to 


be beautiful. Be it. In reſpect of 
bodys therefore, beauty comes and goes. Sa 


we ſee. Nor is the body it · ſelf any cauſe 


either of its coming or ſtaying. None. S0 


that there is no principle of beauty in body. 
None at all. For body can no-way be the 
cauſe of beauty to it-ſelf. No way. 


Nor govern nor regulate it-ſelf. Nor yet 


Wd... Nor mean nor intend it-ſelf. 


Nor this neither. Mult not that therefore, 


which means and intends for it, regulates and or- 
ders it, be the principle of beauty to it? Of 


neceſſity. And what muſt that be? MIND, 


1 ſuppole ; for what can it be elſe ? 5 

HERE then, ſaid he, is all 1 wou'd have ex- 
plain'd to you before: That the beautiful, the 
60 fair, the comely, were never in the matter, but 


in the art and defign; never in boch i it ſelf, but 


in the Fm or forming power.” Does not the 
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beautiful form confeſs this, and ſpeak the beauty of Sect. 2. 
the deſign, whene'er it ſtrikes you? What is it bu 


the deſign which ſtrikes? What is it you admire 
but MIN D, or the effect of uind? 'Tis ind alone 


which forms. All which is void of uind is horrid; | 


and matter formleſs is deformity it-ſelf. 
OF all forms then, ſaid I, thoſe (according to 
your ſcheme) are the moſt amiable, and in the firſt 


order of beauty, which have a power of making o- 


ther forms themſelves : from whence methinks they 
may be ſtil'd the forming forms. So far I can 
eaſily concur with you, and gladly give the advan- 
tage to the human form, above thoſe other beau- 
tys of man's formation. The palaces, equipages 


and eſtates ſhall never in my account be brought in 


Beauty. 


competition with the original /iving forms of fleſh 


and blood. And for the other, the dead forms of 


nature, the metals and ſtones, however precious 


and dazling; I am reſolv'd to reſiſt their ſplen- 


dour, and make abje& things of em, even in their 


higheſt pride, when they pretend to ſet off hu- 
man beauty, and are officiouſly brought in aid of 
the fair. 5 | SO 

Do you not ſee then, reply'd TxzocLes, that 


| you haveeſtabliſh'd /hree degrees or orders of beau- 


\ $4 As how? Why firlt, the dead 
forms, as you properly have call'd 'em, which bear 


Orders of - 
beauty. 


a faſhion, and are form'd, whether by man, or 


nature; and have no forming power, no action, 
or intelligence. Right. Next, and as the 


| ſecond kind, the forms which form ; that is, which der. 


have intelligence, action, and operation. Right 


Second or- 


ſtill, Here therefore is double beauty. For 


here is both the form (the effec? of mind) and mind. 


it-ſelf : the firſt kind low and deſpicable in reſpect 
of this other ; from whence the dead forni receives 


its luſtre and force of beauty. For what is a mere 
body, tho a human-one, and ever ſo exactly faſhi- 


on'd, if inward form be wanting, and the mind be 


monſtrous and im perfect, as in an idiot, or ſarage? 
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This too I apprehend, faid I; but where 


WY is the third order? 


Third or- 


Have patience, reply'd he, and ſee firſt whe- 


ther you have diſcover'd the whole force of this 
ſecond beauty. How elſe ſhou'd you underſtand 
the force of love, or have the power of enjoyment? 
Tell me, I beſeech you, when firit you nam d 


theſe the forming forms, did you think of no other 


productions of theirs beſides the dead kinds, ſuch 


as the palaces, the coins, the brazen or the mar- 
ble figures of men ? Or did you think of ſomething 
nearer life ? 


I cov'd eaſily, ſaid I, have added, that theſe 
forms of ours had a virtue of producing other living 
forms, like themſelves. But this virtue of theirs, 


I thought, was from another farm above them, and 


_ cou'd not properly be call'd their virtue or art; if 


in reality there was 4 ſuperimur art, or ſomething 


artiſi-like, which guided their hand, and made 


tools of them in this ſpecious work. 


Herr r thought, faid he ! You have prevent- 
ed a cenſure which I hardly imagin'd you cou'd e- 


ſcape. And here you have unawares diſcover'd 
that third order of beauty, which forms not only 
ſuch as we call mere forms, but even the forms 


ewhich form. For we our-felves are notable archi- 
tects in matter, and can ſhew lifeleſs bodys brought 


into form, and faſhion'd by our own hands: but 
that which faſhions even minds themſelves, contains 


in it-ſelf all the beautys faſhion'd by thoſe minds; 
and is conſequently the principle, fource, and foun- 
tain of all beauty. 1 


It ſeems ſo. 
'Ta+crEForE whatever beauty appears in our ſe- 


cond order of forms, or whatever is deriv'd or pro- 
| duc'd from thence, all this is eminently, principal- 
ly. and originally in this laft order of ſupreme and 


Rn . 
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Tavs architecture, muſick, and all which is Se. 2. 
| of human invention, reſolves it-ſelf into this laſt \ ww 
order. bo | 
Right, ſaid I: and thus all the Enthufraſmr of other 
kinds reſolve themſelves intoours. The faſhionable 
kinds borrow from us, and are nothing without us. 
We have undoubtedly the honour of being originals. 


Now therefore ſay again, reply'd Tugocr zs: 
| whether are thoſe fabricks of architecture, ſculp- 
ture, and the reſt of that ſort, the greateſt beautys 
which man forms ; or are there greater and better? 
None which I know, replyd I. Think, 
think again, ſaid he: and ſetting aſide thoſe pro- 
ductions which juſt now you excepted againſt, as 
maſter-pieces / another hand; think what there are 
which more immediately proceed from us, and may 
more truly be term'd our iſue. l am barren, 
ſaid I, for this time: you muſt be plainer yet, in 
| helping me to conceive. How can I help you, 
| reply'd he? Wou'd you have me be conſcious for 
you, of that which is immediately your own, and is 
ſolely in, and from your-ſelf? You mean my 
ſentiments, ſaid I, Certainly reply'd he: and Peauty 
| together with your ſentiments, your reſolutions, nora. 
principles, determinations, actions; whatſoever is 
' hand{om and noble in the kind; whatever flows 
from your good wnder/tanding, ſenſe, knowleds 
and wi; whatever is ingender'd in your heart : 
(good PHiLOCLES!) or derives it-ſelf from your 9fpring. 
puarent- Mix D, which unlike to other parents, is Ceuerati- 
never ſpent or exhauſted, but gains ſtrength and vi- 9% 
gor by producing. So you (my friend!) have prov'd 
it, by many a work: not ſuffering that fertile part 
to remain idle and unactive. Hence thoſe good 
parts, which from a natural genius you have rais'd 
by due improvement. And here, as I cannot but 
' admire the pregnant genius, and parent-beauty ; 
| fo am l ſatisfy d of the H pring, that it is and will 
be ever beautiful. | | Os 
Vor. II. e 
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I Took the compliment, and wiſh'd (I told 


him) the caſe were really as he imagin d, that [ 


Source. 


vife, to thoſe conceptions; which elſe, I fear, will 


Pregnancy. 


might juſtly merit his eſteem and love. My ſtudy 
therefore ſhou'd be to grow beautiful, in his way 
of beauty; and from this time forward I wou'd do 
all I cou'd to propagate that lovely race of mental 


beſt. But tis you, Tu rOCLESs, continu'd I, mult 
help my labouring mind, and be as it were the mid- 


prove abortive, 


You do well, reply'd he, to give me the mid- 
wife's part only: for the mind conceiving / it-ſelf, | 
can only be, as you ſay, aſſiſted in the birth. lu 
pregnancy is from its nature. Nor cou'd it ever | 


have been thus impregnated by any other mind, 


dtfman that which form'd it at the beginning; and 


Innate 
ideas. 


which, as we have already prov'd, is original to all 
mental, as well as other beauty. 1 Oe 
Doo you maintain then, ſaid I, that theſe nen- 

tal children, the notions and prineiples of fair, | 
| Juſt, and honeſt, with the reſt of theſe ideas, are 


innate ? 


| ANATOMISTS, ſaid he, tell us that the eggs, 
which are principles in body, are innate ; being 
form d already in the fetus before the birth. But | 


children, happily ſprung from ſuch a high enjoy. | 
ment, and from a union with what was faire/t and | 


"when it is, whether before, or at, or after the birth, 


or at what time after, that either theſe, or other 
principles, organs of ſenſation, or ſenſations them 


| ſelves, are e form d in us, is a matter, doubtleſs, 


of curious ſpeculation, but of no great importance, 
The queſtion is, whether the principles ſpoken of 


are from art, or nature? If from nature purely; 


tis no matter for the time: nor wou'd I contend 


with you, tho you ſhou'd deny /i/+ ir-ſelf to be in- 
| nate, as imagining it follow'd rather than preceded 
the moment of birth. But this I am certain of; 


that /ife, and the ſenſations, which accompany life, | 
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eome when they will, are from nere nature, and Sect. 2. 


nothing elſe, Therefore it you diflike the word WY 


innate, let us change it, if you will, for insTINCT; 
and call in/tind, that which nature teaches, ex- 
cluſive of art, culture or diſcipline. 

Content, ſaid I. 

LEavixG then, reply'd he, thoſe adutcable 
ſpeculations to the virtuo/i, the Anatomiſts, and 
ſchool-divines ; we may ſafely aver, with all their 


conſents, that the ſeveral organs, particularly thoſe Generation. 
ol generation, are form'd by nature. Whether is 


there alſo from nature, think you, any in/tind for 
| the after-uſe of them? Or whether mult /earning 
| and experience imprint this uſe ? 'Tis imprint- 
| ed, ſaid I, enough in conſcience. The impreſſion, 


or inſtiuct, is ſo ſtrong in the caſe, that 'twou'd be 


abſurdity not to think it aatural, as well in our own 
ſpecies, as in other creatures: amongſt whom (as 
| you have already taught me) not only the mere en- 
gendring of the young, but the various and almoſt 
inſinite means and methods of providing for them, 
are all foreknown, For thus much we may indeed 


diſcern in the preparatory labours and arts of theſe 


| wild creatures; which demonſtrate their anticipat- 


ing fancys, pre-conceptions, or pre- ſenſatians; if 1 
may uſe a word you taught me * yeſterday. 
L aLLow your expreſhon, ſaid THEoOcLEs, and 


will endeavour to ſhow you that the ſame pre- con- 
| ceptions, of a higher degree, have place in human 
kind. Do ſo, ſaid I, I intreat you: for ſo 


far am I from finding in my- ſelf theſe pre concep- 
tions of fair and beautiful, in your ſenſe, that me- 
thinks, till now of late, I have hardly known of 


Pre con- 
pt. 


any thing like them in nature. How then, 


ſaid he, wou'd you have known that e#u/r:wrd 


fair and beautiful of human kind; if ſuch an ob- 
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Part 3. je& (a fair fleſhly one) in all its beauty, had | 
WV for the firſt time appear d to you, by your-ſelf, 
this morning, in theſe groves? Or do you think 


Beauty of 


The MORALISTS, 


perhaps you ſhou'd have been unmov'd, and 
have found no difference between this form 


and any other ; if firſt you had not been inftrud- | 


ad 7. 

I HAVE hardly any right, reply d I, to plead 
this laſt opinion, after what I have own'd juſt 
before. > | 

WELL then, ſaid he, that I may appear to take 
no advantage againſt you; I quit the dazling form, 
which carrys ſuch a force of complicated beauty ; 


and am contented to conſider ſeparately each of 


thoſe fmple beautys, which taken all together, 
create this wonderful effect. For you will allow, 


without doubt, that in reſpect of bodys, whatever 
is commonly ſaid of the unexpreſſible, the unin- 
telligible, the [-&now-not-what of beauty; there 


can lie no myſtery here, but what plainly belongs 


either to figure, colour, motion, or ſound. O- 


| thoſe who from this ſtudy of beauty have rais d 


ſuch deli 


ghuful arts. "Tis enough if we conſider 
eſt of 


the firſt view of theſe proportions? Why is the 


ſpbere or globe, the cylinder and obeliſt prefer d; 


and the irregular figures, in reſpect of theſe, re- 


jected and deſpis d? 


I an ready, reply'd I, to own there is in certain | 
figures a natural “ beauty, which the eye finds as | 
toon as the object is preſented to it. | 


. 


mitting therefore the free latter, and their depen- 
dent charms; let us view the charm in what u | 
ſimpleſt of all, mere figure. Nor need we go fo | 
high as ſculpture, architecture, or the deſigns of | 


figures; as cither a round ball, a | 
cube, or dye. Why is even an infant pleas d with | 
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Is there then, ſaid he, a natural beauty of f- Se. 2. 
gures ? and is there not as natural a one of acTi- Cru 


oss? No ſooner the eye opens upon figures, the 


Beauty of 


car to ſounds, than ſtraight the beautiful reſults, ſoul, as 
and grace and harmony are known and acknow- real. 


ledg'd. No ſooner are AcT10NS view d, no ſoon- 
er the human affeti:ns and paſſions diſcern'd (and 


And neceſ- 


they are moſt of em as ſoon diſcern d as felt) than ſarily mov- 
ſtraight an inward EVE diſtinguiſhes, and ſees the ing. 


fair and ſhapely, the amiable — admirable, apart 
from the deſorm d, the foul, the odious, or the de- 


ſpicable. How is it poſhble therefore not to own, 
That as theſe diinction have their foundation 
nin nature, the diſcernment it-ſelf is natural, 


« and from MATURE alone?” 
IF this, I told him, were as he repreſented it; 


there cou'd never, I thought, be any diſagreement 
among men concerning actions and behaviour: as 


which was baſe, which worthy; which handſom, 
and which deform'd. But now we found perpetu- 


al variance among mankind ; whoſe differences were 


chiefly founded on this diſagreement in opinion; 
* The one affirming, the other denying that this, 
4% or that, was fit or decent.” 

Ex by this then, reply d he, it appears there 
is fitneſs and decency in actions; ſince the fit and 
decent is in this controverſy ever pre- ſuppos d: 
and whilſt men are at odds about the ſubjects, the 
thing it · ſelf is univerſally agreed. For neither is 
there agreement in judgments about other beauys. 
*Tis controverted Which is the fineſt pie, the 
* lovelieſt ſhape or face :* But without controverſy, 


Idea na- 
tural. 


The fit, 
and de- | 


cent. 


"tis allow d There is a BEAUTY of each kind. 


This no-one goes about to teach : nor is it /earnt by 


any; but conſeſi d by all. All own the ſtandard, Standard 


rule, and meaſure: but in applying it to things, 
diſorder ariſes, ignorance prevails, intereſt and paſ- 
ſion breed diſturbance. Nor can it otherwiſe hap- 


E in the affairs of life, whilſt that which intereſ- 


own'd, 


and cagages men a3 goed, is thought diffcrent 


£3 
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Confirma- 
lion. 


The MORALISTS, 
from that which they admire and praiſe as honeff. 


But with us (PH1LOCLES |) tis better ſettled: 
ſince for our parts, we have already decreed 
« That“ beauty and good are {till the fame.” 


I REMEMBER, faid I, what you forc'd me to 
acknowledg more than once before. And now 
(good THEOCLES !) that I am become ſo willing a 
diſciple, I want not ſo much to be convinc d, me- 
thinks, as to be confirm'd and /irergthen'd. And 
I hope this laſt work may prove your eaſieſt taſe. 

No r unleſs you help in it your-/elf;, reply'd 
THEOCLES : for this is neceſſary, as well as be- 
coming. It had been indeed ſhameful for you to 
have yielded without making good reſiſtance. To 


help one's-ſelf to be convinc'd, is to prevent rea- 


ſon, and beſpeak error and deluſion. But upon fair 
conviction, to give our heart up to the evident ſide, 
and reinforce the impreſſion, this is 7 help reaſon 
heartily. And thus we may be ſaid honeſtly to per- 
ſuade our-ſelves. Shew me then how I may 
beſt perſuade my-ſelf. Re 
Have courage, ſaid he, PyiLocLes! (raifing 
his voice) be not offended that I ſay, have courage! 
Tis Cow ARDICE alone betrays us. From whence 
can falſe ſhame be, except from cowardice? To 
be aſham'd of what one is ſure can never be ſhame- 
ful, mult needs be from the want of reſolution, 
We ſeek the right and wrong in things; we ex- 


amine what is honourable, what /hameful : and hay- 


ing at laſt determin'd, we dare not ſtand to our 
own judgment, and are aſham'd to own there is a 


ſhameful and an honourable. ** Hear me (ſays 


one who pretends to value PhiLOCLES, and be 


| Opinion, 
faſhion, 


t valu d by him) there can be no ſuch thing as real 
© valuableneſi or worth; nothing in it · ſelf eſtima- 
% ble or amiable, odious or ſhameful. All is o- 
% Pix Ion: tis opinion which makes beauty, and 
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« unmakes it. The graceful or ungraceful in Sect. 2. 

* things, the decorum and its contrary, the ami 
« able and unamiable, vice, virtue, honpur, ſhame, Meaſure 

« all this is founded in opinion only. Orixiox is of virtue 
« the lau and meaſure. Nor has opinion any rule and vice. 
e beſides mere CHANCE Which varies it, as cuſtom 
% varies: and makes now this, now that, to be 


thought worthy, according to the reign of /a- 
„% /hion, and the aſcendent power of education.” 
What ſhall we ſay to ſuch-a-one? How 

repreſent to him his abſurdity and extravagance ? 
Will he defiſt the ſooner? Or ſhall we aſk what 


Falſoed of 
this, 


ſhame, of one who acknowledges no ſhameful? 


Yet he derides, and cries, ridiculous ! 


By what right? what title? For thus, if 1 


were PHILOCLES, wou'd I defend my- ſelf: Am 


4 I ridiculous! As how? bat is ridiculous? E- 


« very-thing ? or nothing ?” Ridiculous in- 
deed ! But ſomething then, ſomething there 
is ridiculous : and the notion, it ſeems, is right, 
« of a ſhameful and a ridiculous, in things.” 
How then ſhall we apply the notion? For this 


being wrong apply d, cannot it - ſelf but be ridicu- 


lous. Or will he who cries suAME, refufe to ac- 


knowledg any in his turn? Does he not bluſh, nor 


| ſeem diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion ? If he does, 
the caſe is very diſtinct from that of mere grief or 
fear. The diſorder he feels is from a ſenſe of 
what is ſhameful and odious in it · ſelf, not of what 
is hurtful or dangerous in its conſequences. For 


the greateſt danger in the world can never breed 


ſhame : nor can the opinion of all the world com- 
pel us to it, where our own opinion is not a party, 
We may be afraid of appearing impudent, and may 
therefore feign a modeſty. But we can never real- 
ly bluſh for any thing beſide what we think truly 


ſhameful, and what we ſnou d ſtill bluſh for, were 


we ever ſo ſecure as to our intereſt, and out of the 


reach of all inconvenience which cou'd happen to 


us from the thing we were aſham d of. 
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Tavs, continu'd he, ſhou'd I be able, by anti- 


WV cipation, to defend my-ſelf ; and looking narrow- 


ly into mens lives, and that which influence d em 
on all occaſions, I ſhou'd have teſtimony enough to 


make me ſay within my-ſelf, Let who will be 


An ac- 
ino uledg- 
ment of 
moral 


* my adverſary in this opinion, I ſhall find him 
« ſome way or other prepoſſeſs d with that of which 
*« he wou'd endeavour to diſpoſſeſs me.” Has he 
gratitude or reſentment, pride or ſhame ? Which- 
ever way it be, he acknowledges a ſenſe of 74ſt 
and unjuſt, worthy and mean. If he be grateful, 


beauty and or expects gratitude, I aſk, * Why? and on what 


deformity. 
Anger. 
Anger, an 


acknow- 


ledgment 


« account?” If he be angry, if he indulges re- 
venge, I aſk *© How? and in what caſe? Reveng d 
« of whit? ofa (tone, or madman?” Who 
« is ſo mad? But for what? For a chance- 
* hurt? an accident againſt thought, or intention?“ 

| Who is ſo unjult ? Therefore there 
is 7a and unjuſt; and belonging to it a natural 


of juſt and preſumption or anticipation, on which the ze- 


SENTMENT OT ANGER is founded. For what elſe 
ſhou'd make the wickedeſt of mankind often prefer 
the intereſt of their revenge to other intereſts, and 
even to life it-ſelf, except only a ſenſe of wrong, 


natural to all men, and @ defire to proſecute that 


| Pride. 


wrong at any rate? Not for their own ſakes, 


 fince they ſacrifice their very being to it; but out 


of hatred to the imagin'd wrong, and from a cer- 
tain /ove of jJUsTICE, which even in unjuſt men | 
is by this example ſhewn to be beyond the love of 


LIFE if ſelf. 


Thus as to PRIDE, I aſk, 40 Why proud? 


% Why conceited? and of what ? Does any-one 
« who has pride think meanly or indifferently of 


« himſelf?” No: but honourable. And 
how this, if there be no real honour or dignity pre- 
ſuppoſs'd ? For ſelf-vaJuation ſuppoſes ſe//-wworth ; 
and in a perſon conſcious of real worth, is either 
no pride, or a juſt and noble one. In the ſame 
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manner, ſelf- contempt ſuppoſes a ſelfmeanneſi or Sect. 2. 
defettiveneſs ; and may be either a juſt modeſty, or LW 


unjuſt humility, But this is certain, that whoever 
is proud, mult be proud of ſomething. And we 
know that men of thorow pride will be proud even 
in the meaneſt circumſtances, and when there is no 
_ viſible ſubject for them to be proud of. But they 

deſcry a merit in themſelves, which others can- 


not: and 'tis this merit they admire. No * 


whether it be really in them, as they imagine: 
is a worth ſtill, an honour, or merit which they 
admire, and wou'd do, wherever they ſaw it, in 


An ac- 
knowledg- 
ment of . 
worth and 
baſeneſs. 


any ſubject beſides. For then it is, then only, that 


they are humbled, When they ſee in a more e- 


* minent degree in others, what they reſpect and 


« admire ſo much in themſelver. —.. thus as 
long as I find men either angry or revengeful, proud 
or aſham d, I am ſafe: for they conceive an bo- 
naurable and diſhancurable, a foul and fair, as 
well as I. No matter where they place it, or how 
they are miſtaken in it: This hinders not my being 

ſatisfy'd * That the thing 1, and is univerſally 


% acknowledg'd; that it is of nature's impreſſion, 


« naturally conceiv'd, and by no art or counter- 
% nature to be eradicated or deſtroy d.“ 


AND NOW, what ſay you, Puirocr zs, (con- 
tinu'd he) to this defence I have bee ing for 
you? *Tis grounded, as you fee, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of your being deeply ingag'd in this philoſo- 


natural 


_ impreſſion. | 


phical cauſe. But perhaps you have yet many | 


 difficultys to get over, e er you can ſo far take 
part with beauty, as to make this to be your 
— 
: I Have no difficulty ſo great, ſaid 1, as not to 
be eaſily remov'd. My inclinations lead me ſtrong- 
Iy this way: for I am ready enough to yield there 
zs no real good beſide the enjoyment of beauty. 


| Good, 


- 1 am as ready, reply d TuZOocT SG, to | 
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Part 3. yield there is. no real enjoyment of beanty beſide 
WY what is od. Excellent ! But upon reflec- 


thing in the caſe: and if body be o 


tion, I fear I am little beholden to you for your 
conceſſion. As how? Becauſe ſhou d 
1 offer to contend for any enjoyment of beauty out 


of your mental way, you wou'd, I doubt, call ſuch 


enjoyment of mine abſurd; as you did once be- 
fore. Undoubtedly I ſnou d. For what is it 


ſhou'd enjoy, or be capable of enjoyment, except 


MIND? or ſhall we ſay, body enjoys ? By the 
| help of ſenſe, perhaps; not otherwiſe, Is 
BEAUTY, then, the objec? of ſenſe? Say how? 
Which way ? For otherwiſe the help of - of is no- 

1 it ſelf incapa- 


ble, and ſenſe no help to it, to apprehend or enjoy 


beauty, there remains only the minD which is ca- 


pable either to apprehend or to enjoy. 
Taus, ſaid 1; but ſhow me, then, Why 
© BEAUTY may not be the object of the ſenſe?" 


Shew me firſt, I intreat you, Why, where, 
„ or in what you fancy it may be ſo?” 

1s it not beauty which firſt excites the ſenſe, and 
feeds it afterwards in the paſſion we call /ove ? 
Say in the ſame manner, That it is beauty , 


« firſt excites the ſenſe, and feeds it afterwards in 
the paſſion we call hunger.” You will not 
fay it. The thought, I perceive, diſpleaſes you. As 
great as — is of good eating, you :difdain 
to apply notion of beauty to the good diſhes 


which create it. You wou'd hardly have applaud- 


ed the prepoſterous fancy of ſome luxurious Ro- 


MANS of old, who cou'd reliſh a fricaſlee the better 


for hearing it was compos'd of birds which wore a 
beautiful feather, or had ſung deliciouſly. Inſtead 
of being incited by ſuch a iſtorical account of 


meats, you wou'd be apt, I believe, to have leſs 


appetite, the more you fearch'd their origin, and 
_ deſcended into the k:itchin-ſcience, to learn the ſe · 


veral forms and changes they had undergone, c'er 


they were fery'd at this elegant yoluptuous table. 


— — 
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But tho the kitchin-forms be ever ſo dif, graceful, Se. 2. 
you will allow that the materials of the kitchin, vo 
ſuch, for inſtance, as the garden furniſhes, are really 
fair and beautiful in their kind. Nor will you deny 
beauty to the wild field, or to theſe flowers which Senſe. 
grow around us, on this verdant couch. And yet, 
| as lovely as are theſe forms of nature, the ſhining 
| graſs, or ſilver d moſs, the flowry thime, wild raſe, 
or honey-ſuckle : tis not their B:auTy allures the 
neighbouring herds, delights the brouzing fawn, 
or kid, and ſpreads the joy we ſee amidſt the feed - 
ing flocks: tis not the form rejoices ; but that 
is which beneath the form: tis ſavourineſs attracts, 
hunger impels; and thirſt better allay'd by the 
clear brook than the thick puddle, makes the fair 
NYMPH to be prefer'd, whoſe form is otherwiſe 
| lighted. For never can the form be of real force 
where it is uncontemplated, unjudg d of, unexa- 
min d, and ſtands only as the accidental note or 
token of what 3 provok'd ſenſe, and ſatisfies 
the brutiſh part. Are you perſuaded of this, good 
PHILOCLES ? or rather than not give brutes the 
advantage of enjoyment, will you allow them alſo 
a a mind and rational part? | 
Not ſo, I told him. 


Ir BruUTEs therefore, ſaid ho. be ni of 
knowing and enjoying beauty, as being brutes, and 

having SENSE only (the brutiſh part) for their own 

ſhare ; it follows, That neither can Ax by the 

« ſame ſenſe or bratiſh part, conceive or enjoy 

* beauty : but all the beauty and good he enjoys, 

« js in a nobler way, and by the help of what is 

« nobleſt, his MinD and Rz:ason.” Here lies Reaſon, 


his dignity and higheſt intere/? : here his capacity 
toward good and happineſs. His ability or incom- 
petency, his power of enjoyment, or his impotence 
is founded in this alone. As this is ſound, fair, 
5 worthy; ſo are its fubjes, acts and em- 
. ployments. For as the riotous MIND, Captive to 
ſenſe, can never enter in competition, or contend 
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for beauty with the virtusu Me of reaſon's cul- 


WV ture; ſo neither can the 9bjedts which allure the 
Compariſon former, compare with thoſe which attract and 


charm the latter. And when each gratifies it-ſelf 


aud enjoy- in the enjoyment and poſſeſſion of its object; how 


ments. 


* 


lation. 


evidently fairer are the acts which join the /ater 
pair, and give a ſoul the enjoyment of what is ge- 
nerous and good? This at leaſt PHiLoctes, you 
will ſurely allow. That when you place a joy elfe- 
where than in the mind; the enjoyment it-ſelf will 
be no beautiful ſubject, nor of any graceful or a- 
greeable appearance. But when you think how 
friendſhip is enjoy'd, how honour, gratitude, can- 
dour, benignity, and all internal beauty; how all 
the ſocial pleaſures, /ociety it · ſelf, and all which 
conſtitutes the worth and happineſs of mankind ; 
you will here ſurely allow beauty in the act, and 
think it worthy to be view'd, and paſs'd in review 


often by the glad mind, happily conſcious of the 


generous part, and of its own advancement and 


growth in beauty. 


THUS, Puirocl ts, (continu'd he, after a ſhort 


pauſe) thus have I preſum d to treat of beauty be- 


fore ſo great a judg, for ſuch a ſkilful admirer as 
your-ſelf. For taking riſe from nature's beauty, 


- which tranſported me, I gladly ventur'd further in 


the chaſe; and have accompany'd you in ſearch of 
beauty, as it relates to us, and makes our higheſt 


goed, in its fincere and natural enjoyment. And 


if we have not idly ſpent our hours, nor rang'd in 


; vain thro theſe deſerted regions; it ſhou'd appear 


from our ſtrict ſearch, that there is nothing fo 
divine as BEAUTY : Which belonging not to body, 
nor having any principle or exiſtence except in 


' MIND and REASON, is alone diſcover'd and ac- 
quir'd by this diviner part, when it inſpects 17 
ſelſ, the only object worthy of it-ſelf. For what- - 
ce er is void of mind, is void and dartneſi to the 
mind's Eve, This languiſhes and grows dim, 
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whene'er detain'd on foreign ſubjects; but thrives Se. 2. 
and attains its natural vigour, when employ'd in 


contemplation of what is like it-ſelf. *Tis thus the 
improving M1ND, lightly ſurveying other objects, 
and paſhng over bodys, and the common forms 
(where only a ſhadow of beauty reſts) ambitiouſly 
preſſes onward to its ſource, and views the original 
of form and order in that which is intelligent. And 
thus, O PHiLocLt:s! may we improve and be- 
come artiſts in the kind; learging © To know 
% our-ſelves, and what that is, which by improv- 
« ing, we may be ſure to advance our worth, and 
« real ſelf-intereſt.” For neither is this k&:ow/2dy 
acquir'd by contemplatien of bodys, or the outward 
forms, the view of pageantrys, the ſtudy of eſtates 
and honours: nor is he to be eſteem'd that ſelf- 


improving artiſt, who makes a fortune out of theſe; Ability. 


| but he (be only, is the wiſe and able man, who 
_ with a flight regard to theſe things, applies hinaſe!f 
to cultivate another ſoil, builds in a different mat- 


ter from that of ſtone or marble; and having right- 


er models in his eye, becomes in truth the archz- 
tet of his own life and fortune: by laying within 
himſelf the laſting and ſure foundations of order, 
peace and concord, ——But now tis time to think 
of returning home, The morning is far ſpent. 
| Came! Let us away, and leave theſe uncommon 
ſubjects; till we retire again to theſe remote and 
unfrequented places. Lo 


AT THESE words TarrocLes mending his 
pace and going down the hill, left me at a good 
diſtance; till he heard me calling earneſtly after 
him. Having join d him once again, I begg'd he 
wou'd (tay a little longer: or if he were reſolv d 
ſo ſoon to leave both the woods, and that philoſo- 
phy which he contin'd to em; that he wou'd let 
me however part with em more gradually, and 
leave the belt wpreſion on me he cou'd, again 
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GFW and as great a convert to his doctrine, my danger 


(till, I own'd to him, was very great: and I fore- 
ſaw that when. the charm of theſe places, and his 


purſuits. 


company was ceas d, I ſhou'd be a 
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my next return. For as much convinc'd as I was, 


to relapſe, 


and weakly yield to that too 
world, Tell me, continu d I, how is 


to hold out againſt it, and withſtand Fes — o- : 


pinion of mankind, who have ſo different a notion 
of that which we call good? Say truth now, Tux- 


OCLES, can any thing be more odd, or diſſonant 
from the common voice of the world, than what 


we have determin'd in this matter ? 
Whom ſhall we follow then? reply'd he. 
Whoſe judgment or opinion ſhall we take, con- 


cerning what is good, what contrary? If all, or 


any part of mankind are conſonant with themſelves, 
and can agree in this; I am content to leave phi- 


lofophy, and follow them: if otherwiſe; why thou'd 


we not adhere to what we have cheſs Le 


us then, in another view, conſider how this matter 
and = 


Io Wl 
E THEN walk'd geatly homewards (it be: 


courſe, 


One man, ſaid he, affects the hero ; aſi it 
the higheſt advantage of life, to have ſeen war, 


ing almoſt noon) and be continu'd his diſ. 


and been in action in the field. Another laughs at 
this humour; counts it all extravagance and folly; - 


prizes his own wit and prudence; and wou'd take 
& for a diſgrace to be thought adventure, One 


perſon is aſſiduous and indefatigable in 
himſelf to the character of @ man of buſineſs. An- 


| %% 3 
Jues not fame, or a character in the world: and 
| by his good-will won d always be in a debauch, and. 


m_— the 


8 * 8 W RF «. * YN —_ 


another pcelry, and the aſhionable learning. 


fits too they are deſpicable in heir own, and as often 
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never live out of the feu or taverns ; where he Sect. 3. 
enjoys, as he thinks, his higheſt good. One values 


9 


. wealth, as a means only to indulge his palat, and 


to eat finely, Another loaths this, and affects po- Mutual 
pularity, and à name. One admires mu/ick and cenfure. 


| paintings, cabinet-curiolitys, and in-door orna- 


ments: another admires gardens, architecture, and 
the pomp of buildingt. Another, who has no guſto 
of either ſort, believes all thoſe they call vix Tust 
to be half · diſtracted. One looks upon all expence 


to be madneſs; and thinks only wealth it ſelf to be 


good. One games ; another dreſſes, and ſtudies an 


 equipage ; another is full of heraldry, points of ho- 


nour, a family, and a blood, One recommends gal- Piſigree- 


lantry and intrigue ; another ordinary good-fellow- „ent with 


; ſhip ; another bu nf, fat ir, and the common wits; one another; 


another paris, and the country; another @ court; 
another travelling. and the ſight of foreign parti; 


All theſe go different ways. All cenſure one ano- 4d ib 
ther, and are deſpicable in one another's eyes. By hen ſclves. 


out of conceit with themſelves, as their humour 
changes, aud their paſſion turns from one thing to 
another, —— W hat is it then I ſhou d be concern d 
for? Whoſe cenſure do I fear? Or by whom, after 


all, ſhall I be guided? 


Ix ll aſk, © Are kicnts good, when only heap'd 


2 up, and unimploy d?“ One anſwers, They Riches, © 
are. The reſt deny. © How is it then they 
_ * are to be imploy d in order to be good?” 


All diſagree. All tell me different things. 


_ « Since therefore R1carts are not, of themſelves, 


« god (as molt of you declare;) and ſince there is 


* no agreement among you which way they become 
good; why may not I hold it for my opinion, 


that they are neither good in themſelves, nor di- 

* redtly any cauſe or means of good? 33 
I rx there be thoſe who wholly deſpiſe Fams ; Fame and 
and if among thoſe 


who covet it, he who deſires it Done. 
Aa 2 | 
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Part 3. for one thing, deſpiſes it for another; he who ſeeks 
n with ſome men, deſpiſes it with others: why 


Fleaſure. 


Tife. 


Txſlive- 
| ment. 


may not I ſay, ** That neither do I know how any 
* fame can be call'd a good?” | 

IF of thoſe who covet PLEASURE, they who ad- 
mire it in one kind, are ſuperior to it in another ; 
why may not 1 ſay, That neither do I know 
©« avhich of theſe pleaſures, or how pleaſure it-ſelf 
can be call'd good ?” 

Ir among thoſe who covet LiFE ever ſo carneſt- 
ly, that life which zo one is eligible and amiable, is 
to another deſpicable and vile; why may not 1 ſay, 
That neither do I know how Jie it-ſelf can, of 
** it-ſelf, be thought a good ?” | 

Is the- mean time, this I know certainly; 
That the neceſſary conſequence of eſteeming theſe 
things highly, is to be @ ſave, and conſequent- 
ly miſerable.” ——But perhaps (Px1LocLEs!) 
you are not yet enough acquainted with this odd 
kind of reaſoning. 1 jy 

Mos, ſaid I, than I believe you can eaſily ima- 


beauty, was about to appear a- new: and I cafily 


LIBERTY. knew again that fair face of LIBERTY, which! 


_ Goods of 
fertunc. 


had ſeen but once in the picture you drew yeſter- 
day of that moral dame. I can aſſure you, I think 
of her as highly as poſſible: and ſind that without 
her help, to raiſe one above theſe ſeemingly eſſen- 
tial goods, and make one eaſy and indifferent to- 


wards Life, and towards a fortune; twill be the 


hardeſt thing in the world to enjoy either. Sollici- 
tude, cares, and anxiety, will be multiply'd : and 


in this unhappy dependency, 'tis neceflary to make 
court, and be not a little ſervile. To flatter the 
great, to bear inſults, to ſtoop, and fawn, and ab- 


jectly reſign one's ſenſe and manhood; all this muſt 


courageouſly be endur d, and carry'd off, with as | 
free an air, and good countenance as poſſible, by 


+ Supra, p. 164. And VOL. III. p. 138, 209, &c. 
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gine. I percei d the goodly lady, your celebrated | 
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one who ſtudies greatneſs of this ſort, who knows 
the general way of courts, and how to fix unſteddy 


fortune. I need not meation the envyings, the 


miſtruſts, and jealouſys 

No truly, ſaid he (interrupting me) neither need 
you. But finding you ſo ſenſible, as 1 do, of this 
unhappy ſtate, and of its inward ſores (whatever 


may be its outward looks) how is it poſſible but 


you muſt find the happineſs of that other contrary 
ſtate? Can you not call to mind what we reſolv'd 


"a 
Sect. 3* 
SYN 


concerning nature? Can any thing be more defir- 


able than to follow her? Or is it not by this free- 
dom from our paſſions and low intereſts, that we 


are reconcil'd to the goodly order of the univerſe ; 


that we harmonize with nature ; and live in friend- 
ſhip both with Gop and man? "0 

LET us compare, continu'd he, the advantages 
of each ſtate, and ſet their gods one againſt an- 


other: on one ſide, thoſe which we found were 
wncertainly ſo; and depended both on fortune, age, 
circumitances and humour: on the other ſide, 

' theſe which being certain themſelves, are founded 
on the contempt of thoſe others ſo uncertain, Is 


manly liberty, generofity, magnanimity, not a coop? 
May we not eſteem as happineſs, that /e/-enoy- 


country, and friends: all which is founded in vir- 


tue only? A mind ſubordinate to reaſon, a temper 


Goods of 
the mind. 


Compariſon, 


ment which ariſes from a conſiſtency of life and 
manners, a harmony of affections, a freedom from 
the reproach of ſhame or guilt, and a conſciouſneſs 
of worth and merit with all mankind, our ſociety, 


humaniz'd, and fitted to all natural affection; an 


dor, benignity, and good nature; with conſtant ſe- 


exerciſe of /riend/hip uninterrupted; athorow can- 


curity, tranquillity, equanimity (if I may uſe ſuch . 


philoſophical terms) are not theſe ever, and at all 
ſeaſons good? Is it of theſe one can at any time 


nauſeate and grow weary ? Are there any particular 


ages, ſeaſons, places, circumſtances, which mult 
accompany theſe, to make em agrecable? Are 
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Part 3. theſe variable and inconſtant ? Do the/+, by being 
WYV ardently beloy'd, or ſought, occaſion any diſtur- 


bance or miſery ? Can theſe be at any time overva- 
lu'd? Or, to ſay more yet, can theſe be ever taken 
from us, or can we ever be hinder'd in the enjoy- 
merit of em, unleſs by our-ſelves? How can we 


better praiſe the goodneſs of providence, than in 


this, © That it has plac'd our happineſs and good 
& in things we can beſtow upon ourſelves ?” 


Ir this be ſo, ſaid I, I ſee no reaſon we have to 
will hardly be brought to this good temper, while 
- their fancy is ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, towards 


providence on any account. But men, I fear, 


thoſe other movable goods. And in ſhort, if we 
may depend on what is ſaid commonly, All good 
is merely as we fancy it. Tis conceit which makes 


Opinion all. Oct. All is ori Io and fancy only.“ 


WHEREFORE then, ſaid he, do we acf at any 


time? Why chuſe, or why prefer one thing to a- 


FR 


cauſe we fancy it, or fancy good in it. Are we 
therefore to follow every 72 fancy, opinion, 


or imagination of good? If fo, then we mult fol- 
low that at one time, which we decline at another: 
h ve at one time, what we diſapprove at ano- 
ther ; and be at perpetual variance with ourſelves. 
But if we are not to follow all fancy or opinion a- 
like; if it be allow d. That of fancys, ſome are 
true, ſome falſe;” then we are to examine e- 
very fancy; and there is ſome rule or other, by 

which to judg, and determine. "Twas the fancy 
of one man to ſet fire to a beautiful remple, in or- 


der to obtain immortal memory or fame, Twas 


the fancy of another man to conquer the world, 
for the ſame reaſon, or what was very like it. If 
this were really the man's gad: why do we won- 


der at him? If the fancy were wrong ; fay plainly 


in what it was ſo; or why the ſubject was not 
goed to bim, as be fancy'd? Either therefore, That 
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sis every man's GOOD which he fancies, and be- Sect. 3. 
* cauſe he fancies it, and is not content without it:? 
Or otherwiſe, There is that in which the nature 

« of man is ſatisfy'd; and which alone mult be his 

© Go0D.” If that in which the nature of man is 
ſatisfy'd, and can reft contented, be alone his coo; | 

then he is a fool who follows that with earneſtneſs, 

as his good, which a man can be without, and yet 

de ſatisfy'd and contented. In the ſame manner is 

he a fool who flies that earne/tly as his iL, which 

a man may endure, and yet be eaſy and contented. 

Now a man may poſſibly not have burnt a remple 

(as ExosTrATUS) and yet may be contented. 

Or tho he may not have conquer'd the world (as 
ALEXANDER) yet he may be eaſy and contented: 

as he may ſtill without any of thoſe advantages of 
power, riches, or renown; if his Fancy hinders 


3 not. In ſhort, we ſhall find, That without any 


one of thoſe which are commonly call'd goods, a 
* man may be contented :” As, on the contrary, 
He may poſſeſs them all, and (till be diſcontent- 

| ed, and not a jot the happier.” If ſo; it follows, 
That happincis is from within, not from with- 

* out.” A good FANCY is the main. Add 
thus, you ſee, I agree with you, That T ori- pinion 
« x10N #1 all in all.” ——But what is this, Pui- all. is 
' LoCLEs, which has ſeiz d you? You ſcem of a #at ſenſe, 
| ſudden grown deeply thoughtful. 
| To tell you truth, ſaid 1, I was conſidering what 
 wou'd become of me, if, after all, I ſhou'd, by 
your means, turn philoſopher. The change, 
truly, wou'd be ſomewhat extraordinary, reply'd 
THEOCLES. But be not concern d. The danger 
is nat ſo great. And experience ſhews us every 
day, that for talking or writing philoſophy, people 

are not at all the nearer being PHILOSOPHERS. | 


4 VOL. I. . den 206 bnd be. VOL. Bk. 
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Bur, ſaid I, the very name is a kind of re. 


proach. The word 1010T ſtood formerly as the 


Philoſiphy. 


oppoſite to philoſopher : but now-a-days it means 
nothing more commonly than the PHILOSOPHER 
himfelf. | 

YET, in effect (reply'd he) what elſe is it we 
all do in general, than H,, If PhrLogo. 
PHY be, as we take it, he ſtudy of happineſs ; mult 
not every one, in ſome manner or other, either ſkil- 
fully or unſkilfully ph4i/-phize ? Is not every deli- 
beration concerning our main intereſt, every cor- 
rection of our taſte, every choice and preference 
in life to be reckon'd of this kind 2 For If hap- 
« pineſs be not allow d to be from /o/7, and from 
« within; then either is it from outward things 


1 alone, or from /e// and outward things together,” 


If from outward things alone; thew it us, in fact, 


« That all men are happy in proportion to theſe; 
« and that no-one who poſſeſſes them is ever miſer- 
% able by his own fault.” But this, it ſeems, 
hardly any-one will pretend to evince: all own the 
contrary, Therefore If happineſs be partly 


from ſelf, partly from outward things ; then each 


% mult be conſider d, and a certain value ſet on the 
s concerns of an inward kind, and which depend 


* on ſelf alone.” If ſo: and that I conſider ** How, 


% and in what theſe are to be prefer d; when and 
% on what occaſion they are in ſeaſon, or out of 


_ « ſeaſon ; when properly to take place, when to 


« yield: What's this, after all; but to phz/o/6- 
phize? Yet even this, ſtill, is enough to put 


one out of the ordinary way of thinking, and give 


« be m 


one an unhappy turn for buſineſs, and the world. 
Right! For this alſo is to be conſider d, and well 


weigh d. And therefore tz, ſtill, is p4iLosophy; | 


« To inquire where, and in what reſpect one may 
— a laſer; which are the greateſt gains, 
« the molt profitable exchanges ;” ſince every thing 


in this world goes by exchange. Nothing is had fos 


ſome thing in fincerity, and @ ſound raaT. Or- 
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nothing. Favour requires courtſhip: intereſt is Sect. 3. 
made by ſollicitation: Honour are acquir'd wit 

hazard; riches with pains; learning and accom- 

pliſhments by ſtudy and application. Security, 

reſt, indolence are to be had at other prices. They 

may be thought, perhaps, to come eaſy. For 

% What hardſhip is there? Where is the harm?“ 

Tis only to abate of ſame and fortune. Tis on- 

ly to wave the point of honour, and ſhare ſomewhat 

leſs of intereſt. If this be eaſy; all is well. Some 

patience, you fee, is neceſſary in the caſe. Pri- 

vacy mult be endur d; even b/curity and contempt. 

uch are the conditions. And thus every- Philoſophy. 

thing has its conDiTION, Power and preferments 

are to be had at one rate; pleaſures at another; 
LIBERTY and HONESTY at another. A goed MIND 

muſt be paid for, as other things. But we had 

| beſt beware leſt, perhaps, we pay too dear for it. 

Let us be aſſur d we have a good bargain, 

Come on then. Let us account. What is a 

« MIND worth? What allowance may one hand- 

* ſomly make for it? or what may one well af- 

« ford it for?” —— If I part with it, or abate of 

it, tis not /or nothing. Some value I muſt needs 

ſet upon my . upon my inward chara- 

ter. Something there is in what we call worn; 


der affedtions, generous thoughts, and a com- 
manding REASON, we fr poles not ſlightly 

to be given up. I am to conſider firſt, © What may 
be their equivalent ? Whether I ſhall find my ac- 
count in letting theſe inward concerns run as they 
* pleaſe; or whether I ſhall not be better ſecur d 

« againſt fortune by adjuſting matters at hone, ra- 
* ther than by making intereſt abroad, and acquir- 
ing firſt one great friend, then another, to add 

_ * (till more and more to my tate or quality? 
For where am to take up? Begin; and ſet the 
bounds. Let me hear poſitively © How far I am to 
„go, and why no further?“ What is @ moderate 
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Part 3. fortune, a competency, and thoſe other degrees com- 
AV monly talk'd of? Where is my anger to ſtop ; or 


how high may I ſuffer it to riſe? How far may 1 
ingage in love? How far give way to ambition? 
How far to other appetites ? Or am I to let all 
looſe? Are the paſſions to take their ſwing; and no 
application to be given to 'em, but all to the out- 


ward things they aim at? Or if any application be 


requiſite; ſay plainly, © How much to one, and how 
much to /e other ?” How far are the appetites 
to be minded, and how far outward things ? Give 
us the meaſure and rule. See whether this be not 
to pbilofſophize? and whether willingly, or unwilling- 
ly, knowingly or unknowingly, directly or indirect- 
ly, every-one does not as much? Where, then, 
« is the difference? Which manner is the bet? 
Here lies the queſtion, This is what i wou'd 


have you weigh and examine. But the ex- 
« amination (ſay you) is troubleſom; and 1 had 
«+ better be without it.” —#5s tells you thus? 


Four REASON, you ſay, whoſe force, of neceſ- 


_ « fity, you mult yield to. Tell me therefore, 
have you fitly cultivated that x EAS O of yours, 
. poliſh'd it, beſtow d the neceſſary pains on it. and 

exercis d it on this ſubjet? Or is it like to deter - 


mine full as well when un-exercis'd, as when tho- 


on of the two, and fitter to be rely d on? The 


practiſer s? or his who is unpractis d? Whoſe in 
the way of war, of policy, or civil affairs? Whoſe 
in merchandize, law, phyfick *——And in mo- 


RALITY and Lirz, I aſk ſtill, whoſe? May he 


not, perhaps, be allow'd the beſt judg of living. 


who udien LiFE, and endeavours to form it by 


ſome rule? Or is he indeed to be eſteem d moſt 


| knowing in the matter, who fijghtly examines it, 
and who accidentally and unknowingly philofo- 
Phizes ? TT | 


rowiy exeiciz'd, or erer ſo expert? Conſider, | 
pray, in Mathematicks ; whole is the better 5 a- 
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 Tavs, Puirocrzs (ſaid he, concluding his Sect. 3. 
_ diſcourſe) thus is y#1Lo0$0rHyY eſtabliſh'd, For LW 
| _ Everyone, of neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his * 
oon happineſs; © What his good is, and what his 
« ;//.” The queſtion is only, Who reaſons 
* beſt?” For even he who rejects this reaſoning 
or deliberating part, does it from a certain reaſon, 


and from a perſuaſion ** That this is 6%. 


BY this time we found our · ſelves inſenſibly got 
| home, Our philoſophy ended, and we return'd to 
the common affairs of life. 


| The end of the ſecond volume. 
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